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Business  Held  Above  Average  in  34  Cities 
Where  Advertising  W as  Sustained 

Trade  Index  8-3  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  That  for  Whole  Nation  in  Areas  Which  Showed  Newspaper 
Space  in  Larger  Proportions  Than  Average — Where  Copy  Was  Light,  Activity  Was  Dnll 


{The  study  here  described  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  recent  ivceks  by  speakers  in 
the  second  A.F.A.  lecture  series,  address¬ 
ing  advertising  meetings  in  various 
cities.  The  interest  shown  caused  Editor 
&  Publisher  to  ask  Mr.  Talk  for  a 
fuller  statement. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
probable  relation  between  advertising 
volume  and  general  business  conditions. 
It  is  easy  to  reason  what  should  be  the 
relationship  from  a  logical  standixiint, 
since  nearly  all  advertising  is  bought  by 
individual  enterprises  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  sales.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  is  what  it  does,  for 
advertising  has  withal  been  very  success¬ 
ful  as  a  business  proixvsition. 

The  best  testimony  which  we  have  ot 
its  success  in  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  is  the  rapidly 
mounting  total  of  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  an¬ 
nual  increa.se  in  total  advertising  was 
about  6.1  per  cent,  bringing  the  grana 
total  in  1929  to  somewhere  around 
$2,000,000, (KMJ.  As  nearly  all  of  this  vast 
sum  is  spent  in  the  interests  of  business 
profits,  the  assumption  apiiears  logical 
that  it  has  been  iirofitable  for  individual 
companies  to  increase  their  advertising. 

There  are  other  evidences,  of  course : 
.\nalyses  of  advertising  exiK-nditures  and 
profit  growth  for  individual  concerns  hav  e 
often  been  presented,  tending  to  show  that 
the  most  successful  enterprises  are  the 
ones  which  make  the  greatest  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  various  forms  to  promote 
their  sales. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  are  not  on  highly 
confroversial  ground,  for  Ixith  logic  and 
^stics  prove  that  advertising  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  for  the  business  which 
has  an  application  for  it  and  which  can 
use  it  intelligently. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  prove  is  that 
the  total  amount  of  all  advertising  exerts 
in  influence  on  the  aggregate  volume  of 
all  goods  sold.  Many  persons  antagonistic 
toadvwising  deny  that  it  has  such  an  in- 
?*nce.  The  point  which  they  overlook 
•tffie  fact  that  any  sales  stimulant 
tro^r  competitive  or  creative  of  new 
nurkets  can  increase  the  aggregate  ot 
tnroroodities  sold  and  consumed. 

Economic  theory  upholds  the  pro¬ 
position  that  there  always  is  a  certain 
■'^pn  of  consumer  purchasing  iiower 
which  can  be  drawn  into  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  and  thus  increase  the  rate  of  turn- 
of  wealth,  which  results  in  in- 
ceased  pr^uction  activity,  greater  per 
^ta  earnings,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
evidence  has  been 
fought  forth  to  prove  that  advertising 
.•??****  stimulant  which  has  accom- 
Pisned  the  general  mission  of  speeding  up 
of  production,  consumption, 
*00  twiilding  up  of  capital  wealth. 
nn»  limits  of  this  article,  it  is 

possible  to  present  such  evidence.  We 
^^*^0  especially  with  ad- 
ing  during  a  period  of  business 
"j^siOT  and  the  influence  which  the 
th**^®*  advertising  may  exert  in 
I  business  recovery, 

anwum*  r  endeavor  to  show  that  the 

11931  h  ^i^'octising  in  the  early  part  of 
of  ^  bearing  on  the  direction 

,  ''“Uness  movement  which  followed. 


By  ALFRED  T.  FALK 

Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education, 

Advertising  Federation  of  America,  New  York 

There  has  been  some  argument  as  to  It  is  instructive  in  this  connection  to 
whether  general  increase  or  decrease  in  analyze  what  has  taken  place  in  given 
advertising  really  does  precede  the  cor-  localities.  In  the  United  States,  we  have 
responding  rise  or  decline  in  business  ac-  a  large  and  varied  market.  In  a  period 
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Chart  shows  how  rities  where  newspaper  linage  held  up  belter  than  the 
average  outstripped  cities  where  linage  fell  off  worse  than  the  average.  To 
eliminate  both  seasonal  and  nation-wide  influenres.  the  business  index  (based 
on  bank  debits)  is  shown  for  each  month  as  a  perrentage  of  the  national  busi¬ 
ness  index  for  that  month.  Thus  the  34  cities  where  advertisers  were  the 
more  aggressive  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  were  doing  business  in 
October  at  a  rate  8.3  per  rent  better  than  the  average  for  the  whole  nation, 
while  the  34  other  rities  were  barely  even  with  the  national  average. 

tivity.  Long-term  statistics  do  show  a  of  low  Inisii’css  acti\ity.  individual  cities 
slight  priority  of  advertising  movements  are  affected  in  varying  degree,  depending 
in  the  business  cycle.  But  since  this  upon  a  multitude  of  factors,  some  of 
alone  does  not  definitely  prove  a  case  of  which  are  local  and  some  national  in 
cause  and  effect,  we  must  look  farther.  scojk*.  If  we  .should  take  a  large  number 


*  INDEX 

OF  BUSINESS  VOLUME, 

1931 

1  A.  In  34  cities  where  newspaper 

advertising  durinc  the 

first 

six 

months  of 

19.31 

1  was  preater  than  in  the  corresixMiding  period  of 

19.30,  or  where  the  decrease 

was 

less  than  11.95%. 

Hetion 

Jan. 

tfh. 

Mar. 

.4p/il 

Mau  June 

Julv 

.\ug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nwth  Eastern . 

.  113 

89 

108 

111 

101 

106 

104 

96 

92 

116 

Middle  Atlantio . 

.  116 

98 

113 

116 

109 

114 

106 

93 

99 

105 

Eait  North  Central . 

.  1.36 

97 

too 

115 

109 

no 

106 

94 

95 

100 

We«t  North  Central . 

.  107 

84 

95 

C6 

102 

102 

95 

86 

85 

89 

South  Atlantic . 

.  117 

98 

no 

in 

106 

117 

109 

101 

103 

114 

South  Central . 

.  118 

101 

107 

103 

99 

lOI 

92 

8.5 

95 

104 

Mountain . 

.  104 

81 

90 

79 

85 

88 

90 

83 

74 

90 

Pacihe . 

.  197 

154 

157 

169 

167 

156 

162 

145 

147 

157 

Average . 

.  126  0 

100  3 

111  1 

112  5  109  8 

in  8 

108  0 

97  9 

98  8 

109  4 

U.  S.  Indeic . 

.  121 

97 

104 

in 

105 

109 

104 

92 

93 

101 

Pet.  ratio  to  U.  S.  Index . 

.  104.1 

103.4 

106.8 

101 

3  104  6 

102  6 

104  8 

106  4 

106  2 

108.3 

1  B.  In  34  cities  where  newspaper 

advertising  during  the 

first 

six 

months  of 

1931 

was  decreased  by  more 

than  11.95%  from  the  corresiKinding  period  of 

19.30. 

Region 

Jan, 

Feb, 

•War. 

.April 

Mau  June 

July 

.Aug. 

Sep. 

Get. 

North  Eastern . 

.  81 

66 

75 

79 

75 

78 

75 

65 

71 

81 

Middle  Atlantic . 

.  133 

109 

116 

118 

118 

119 

109 

102 

103 

115 

East  North  Central  . 

.  131 

97 

115 

118 

112 

114 

106 

95 

93 

94 

West  North  Central . 

.  121 

98 

99 

109 

90 

96 

117 

93 

as 

92 

South  Atlantio . 

.  127 

106 

140 

116 

114 

114 

107 

91 

97 

112 

.South  Central . 

.  112 

90 

93 

92 

88 

92 

86 

75 

81 

92 

Mountain . 

.  174 

146 

144 

153 

I.S4 

142 

138 

126 

128 

130 

Pacific . 

.  117 

96 

101 

104 

lOI 

105 

101 

90 

92 

93 

Average . 

.  124  5 

101  0 

no  4 

111 

1  106  5 

107  5 

104  9 

92  1 

93  8 

101.1 

U.  S.  Index . 

.  121 

97 

104 

in 

105 

109 

104 

92 

93 

lot 

Pet.  ratio  to  U.  S.  Index . 

.  102  9 

104.1 

106.1 

100 

1  101  4 

98.6 

100.<» 

lOO.l 

100  8 

100.1 

1  *  Sources  of  basic  data:  Newspaper  advertising  linage  from  Media  Records.  Inc. 

*  Bank  debits  from  Standard  Statistics  1 

1  Company.  Inc.  The  base  period  for  business  activity  is 

1922-26.  the  monthly  average 

in  this  five-year  period  being  1 

1  taken  as  100. 

1 

of  cities  representing  every  section  of  the 
country  and  compare  them  with  one  an¬ 
other  with  respect  to  one  of  these  factors, 
it  is  legitimate  to  assume  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  balance  fairly  well  and  enable  us 
to  measure  the  effect  of  one  factor  alone. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Education  of  the  .Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  we  have  made  a  list  of  ()8 
cities  distributed  about  the  country  in 
approximately  the  same  proiH)rtion  as  the 
national  population.  The  object  was  to 
discover  evidence  of  the  inlluence  of 
relative  advertising  volume  on  the  trend 
of  general  business.  These  cities  were 
not  selected  according  to  any  given 
standard.  Rather,  the  list  includes  all 
cities  for  which  figures  are  available  on 
the  amount  of  advertising  linage  in  local 
newspaiiers  and  volume  of  business. 

The  data  on  advertising  linage  are 
based  on  figures'  compiled  by  .Media 
Records,  Inc.,  and  are  obtained  by 
physical  measurement  of  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  all  classifications  of  advertising 
appearing  daily  and  Sunday. 

The  index  of  business  volume  in  each 
city  is  based  on  bank  debits,  as  compiled 
by  Standard  Statistics  Company,  Inc. 

For  each  city  was  computed  the  total 
advertising  linage  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  during  the  first  six  months  of  19.31 
and  in  the  corresjxinding  period  of  19.30. 
It  was  found  that  on  an  everage,  1931 
linage  had  declined  11.95  per  cent  from 
the  1930  volume.  Thirty-four  cities 
registered  a  greater  decline  than  this 
figure,  and  34  other  cities  either  declined 
less  than  this  amount  or  showed  actual  in¬ 
creases.  W  e  thus  had  two  groups  of  34 
cities  each,  the  one  group  including 
places  where  newspaiier  linage  was 
relatively  the  heaviest  and  the  other  in¬ 
cluding  places  where  newspajier  adver¬ 
tising  was  relatively  the  least,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year. 

This  segregation  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  apparent  effect  of 
the  first  half-year’s  newspajier  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  course  of  local  husiness 
during  the  present  year.  Bank  debits  are 
considered  a  fairly  true  index  to  com¬ 
parative  movements  in  local  business 
conditions.  As  this  article  is  written, 
figures  are  available  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1931,  ending  with  the  October 
debits. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  compari.son 
of  representative  business  movements  in 
the  two  groups  of  cities,  the  .34  com¬ 
munities  in  each  group  were  first  al- 
l(Kated  to  their  respective  regions : 
New  England,  Middle  .Atlantic,  East 
North  Central,  West  North  Central, 
South  Altantic,  South  Central,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific. 

Within  each  region,  then,  we  have  two 
sub-groups  of  cities,  the  one  including 
places  where  the  amount  of  newspaper 
advertising  linage  during  the  first  half 
of  1931  was  relatively  the  heaviest,  and 
the  other  sub-group  including  places 
where  linage  was  relatively  the  least,  as 
compared  with  the  first  six  months  of 
1930.  F'or  each  sub-group,  the  average 
bank  debits  per  city  were  computed  for 
each  of  the  ten  months  of  1931. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the.se 
regional  averages.  It  shows  a  dual 
picture  of  the  business  trend  in  each  of 
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the  eight  regions.  On  the  one  hand  are 
recorded  the  vicissitudes  oi  business  in 
communities  where  newspapers  carried 
the  most  advertising  as  compared  with 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
what  happened  in  the  cities  where  mer¬ 
chants  reduced  the  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  more  than  the  average 
amount,  which  was  11.95  cent. 

The  table  is  merely  given  to  Mtisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
know  how  the  conclusion  which  is  to 
follow  was  arrived  at.  The  figures  ne^ 
further  analysis  in  order  to  make  their 
import  plain.  As  eight  separate  stories, 
however,  they  are  interesting.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  these  figures  have  not  been  cor¬ 
rected  for  variations  due  to  purely  sea¬ 
sonal  influences. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  shown 
the  averages  of  the  regional  indexes. 
These  are  the  two  sets  of  figures  which 
represent  the  average  course  of  business 
in  the  two  major  groups  of  34  cities  each. 

Now  we  can  see  whether  business  fared 
better  in  localities  where  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  fairly  well  maintain^,  than 
in  communities  where  advertising  was 
substantially  curtailed. 

To  make  the  comparison  clear,  a 
simple  device  was  used  for  removing  the 
effects  of  seasonal  influence  and  national 
factors.  Kach  of  the  two  indexes  of  ten 
monthly  figures  is  expressed  as  monthly 
percentages  of  the  average  nation-wide 
state  of  business.  We  finally  have,  for 
each  set  of  34  cities,  a  series  of  ten 
monthly  numbers  representing  business 
activity  in  those  34  cities  as  compared 
with  national  business  activity. 

This  is  the  final  record  which  we  have 
been  seeking.  It  gives  us  a  plain  story 
of  what  happened  to  business  in  the  two 
groups  of  cities  during  the  period  from 
Jan.  1,  1931,  to  Nov.  1,  as  compared  with 
business  the  country  over. 

There  is  nothing  like  seeing  it  in  a 
picture.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
two  dotted  lines.  They  are  eloquent  in 
support  of  advertising. 

The  solid  line  (cities  with  most  ad¬ 
vertising)  is  at  all  times  well  above  the 
U.  S.  average  (represented  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  at  100),  The  dotted  line 
(cities  with  least  advertising)  hovers 
about  the  national  average. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
chart  is  the  difference  in  the  trends  of 
these  two  lines.  In  January,  February 
and  March,  they  run  together,  both 
averaging  over  four  points  better  than 
the  L  .  S.  average.  Comparatively  speak¬ 
ing.  business  was  fairly  good  in  both 
groups  of  cities.  But  the  one  group  used 
more  advertising  than  the  other,  and  from 
there  on  their  ways  begin  to  part. 

Gradually  the  two  lines  grow  farther 
apart.  In  the  cities  with  most  advertis¬ 
ing,  relative  business  activity  continues 
to  improve  as  compared  with  the  cities 
with  least  advertising.  After  the  low 
ix)int  in  April,  there  is  a  steady  rise  of 
six  months  until  in  October  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  more  advertising- 
minded  cities  was  8.3  points  above  the 
general  level  of  the  United  States,  and 
7.0  points  higher  than  the  April  low. 

In  the  cities  where  less  advertising  was 
used,  business  continued  to  fluctuate  at 
about  the  same  level  as  the  April  low, 
and  ends  in  October  at  approximately  the 
same  figure  as  the  U.  S.  average,  and 
at  exactly  the  same  low  point  reached  in 
April. 

The  conclusion  need  hardly  be  stated. 
I  only  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  advertising  figures  cover  only  the 
period  from  January  to  June,  inclusive, 
and  that  general  business  conditions  in 
the  two  groups  of  cities  were  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  which  determined  the 
amount  of  advertising. 

It  appears  that  we  have  made  a  rather 
strong  case  in  proving  that  a  larger 
volume  of  advertising  during  a  period  of 
depression  actually  does  accelerate  busi¬ 
ness  recovery.  Pure  reasoning  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  know  that  a  statistical  analysis 
demonstrates  the  point  so  positively  . 

-Advertising  men  should  fortify  them¬ 
selves  with  facts  of  this  nature  when 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  advertising 
definitely  can  help  to  speed  the  return  to 
business  prosperity. 


MRS.  PATTERSON  BEGS 
A  NIGHT’S  LODGING 

Editor  of  Washington  Herald  Left 
Gold  Brocaded  Bed  to  Study 
Plight  of  Jobless  Women 
in  Nation’s  Capital 

iStecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washincton,  U.  C.,  Dec.  22. — 
Eleanor  Patterson,  editor  of  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  traded  the  gold 
brocaded  bed  with  its  ‘‘peach  colored 


Mrs.  Patterson  waiting  for  admission 
to  Salvation  Army  home. 

crepe  de  chine  sheets”  in  her  elaborate 
I>upont  circle  mansion  for  a  Salvation 
Army  cot,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  14,  in  a 
first  hand  study  of  the  unemployment 
situation  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  women. 

The  result  was  the  answer  to  a  few 
tremendously  important  questions  on  the 
subject  and  an  interesting  series  of 
articles. 

In  her  story  Mrs.  Patterson  told  how 
she  dismissed  the  liveried  chauffeur  of 
her  high-priced  car  on  a  lonely  Wash¬ 
ington  street  at  midnight  to  make  her 
way  to  the  Salvation  Army  home,  dressed 
in  the  shabbiest  clothes  the  combined 
efforts  of  her  servants  could  resurrect. 
She  told  how  she  was  admitted  by  a 
“business-like  but  kindly”  matron  who 
directed  her  to  the  only  empty  cot  in  a 
room-full  of  snoring  human  wrecks. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  28-30 — National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and 
Advertising,  convention,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dec.  28-30 — American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
convention.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis. 

Jan.  8 — West  Kentucky  Press  As- 
sociation,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Irvin  Cobb  Hotel,  Paducab. 

Jan.  15-16 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16 — Arkansas  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Hotel  Marion, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  16-17 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  semi-annual  convention.  New- 
house  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jan.  21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico  State 
Newspapers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Jan.  29-30 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


whom  she  described  in  her  news  stories. 

The  editor  told  in  intimate  detail  her 
feelings  and  actions  in  the  “flop  house,” 
how  she  was  awakened  by  a  bell  in 
time  to  eat  the  first  breakfast  she  had 
ever  begged  in  her  life,  and  started  out, 
with  a  word  of  cheer  from  the  matron, 
in  search  of  employment. 

Although  she  spent  but  one  night  as 
a  guest  of  the  Salvation  Army  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  study  for  the  better  part  of 
one  week  and  found,  she  said,  that  any 
woman  who  is  willing  to  do  menial  work 
can  find  employment  of  some  kind,  which, 
while  it  might  not  be  ideal,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  She 
found  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the 
lot  of  the  unemployed  “white  collar”  girl 
is  not  so  happy,  jobs  in  her  line  being 
extremely  few. 

During  the  course  of  her  job  hunting 
she  was  hired  twice,  once  to  do  general 
housework  for  $6  a  week,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  act  as  a  companion  for  an 
aged  couple  for  $4  a  week,  with  the 
suggestion  that  she  might  be  able  to 
pick  up  some  extra  change  serving  as 
a  guardian  for  the  children  of  neighbors 
who  go  out  at  night,  for  50  cents  a 
night. 

It  was  the  extreme  contrast  in  Mrs. 
Patterson’s  articles,  however,  that  gave 
them  the  dramatic  touch.  In  her  first 
story  she  explained  how  she  hurriedly 
left  an  Ambassador’s  dinner  party  to 
keep  her  rendezvous  with  charity.  Then 
to  the  “flop  house.” 
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DAILIES  GIVEN  RATING 
ABOVE  OTHER  MEDIA 

Advantage*  of  Newspaper  Circulation 
Over  That  of  Magazine*  Told  by 

H.  H.  Blakeslee — Radio  Audi, 
ence  Contrasted  With  Reader* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusber) 

Chicago,  Dec.  22. — Advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising  over  magazine  and 
radio  were  presented  here  today  by  H. 
W'^.  Blakeslee,  western  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.  in 
a  talk  before  150  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  and  advertising  agency  executives 
at  the  first  joint  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Representatives’  Association 
of  Chicago. 

“Newspaper  advertising,  reaching 
everyone  who  can  read,”  said  Mr.  Blakes¬ 
lee,  “may  be  brought  where  it  is  needed 
and  when  it  is  needed.”  He  then  gave 
these  10  advantages  of  newspapers: 

Reaches  everyone  every  day;  produces 
immediate  action;  advertiser  can  check 
results;  tells  where  to  buy;  newspaper 
dollar  goes  farther ;  insures  dealer  good¬ 
will;  select  only  profitable  markets; 
“news-vertising”  is  timely;  enlists  many 
distribution  aids ;  every  newsjiaper  fits 
its  market. 

Referring  to  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  newsfiapers  over  magazines,  Mr. 
Blakeslee  cited  the  difference  in  applica¬ 
tion,  saying  in  part: 

“Newspaper  circulations  cover  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  shingles 
cover  a  roof,  and  many  must  be  used 
before  the  surface  is  complete.  Each 
tnagazine,  on  the  contrary,  stretches  its 
circulation  thinly  over  the  entire  area. 

“It  may  be  contended  that  few  homes 
are  strangers  to  an  occasional  magazine 
at  least.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
advertiser,  this  is  not  a  practical  route 
to  the  majority  of  homes.  No  advertiser 
can  afford  to  use  728  magazines.  Even 
the  153  with  A.  B.  C.  statements  cost, 
together,  four  times  as  much  for  space 
as  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  combined  line  rate  is 
nearly  40  per  cent  greater  for  15  maga¬ 
zines  than  for  1,942  daily  newspapers." 

Mr.  Blakeslee  contrasted  the  potential 
radio  audience  with  the  daily  newspapers, 
saying : 

“Leaving  a  fair  allowance  for  sets 
which  are  obsolete,  or  in  need  of  rejair, 
we  may  take  12,000,0(X)  as  the  possible 
number  of  effective  radio  sets.  At  the 
best  time  in  the  most  densely  populated 
zone,  and  assuming  that  a  chain  has  its 
stations  so  located  as  to  reach  all  the 
receiving  sets  in  the  United  States  it  can¬ 
not  in  all  probability  count  upon  more 
than  40  per  cent  or  4,800,000  of  the  total 
sets  in  operation.  Of  course,  all  this  is 
largely  speculative,  but  serves  to  throw 
into  sharp  relief  the  actual  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  41,000,0(X)  for  daily  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  high 
mortality  of  radio  advertising,  assertng 
that  of  275  radio  accounts  on  the  air  in 
1928  and  1929,  128  did  not  use  radio  in 
1930,  representing  a  mortality  rate  of 
46.6  per  cent.  Of  282  broadcast  adver¬ 
tisers  in  1930,  1 13  did  not  use  radio  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  a  mortality 
of  40  per  cent. 

“With  the  growth  of  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said,  “the  peak  hours,  which 
are  during  the  evening  from  8  to  11,  h^c 
tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  those  few  strong  advertisers  who  an 
afford  to  pay  big  sums,  in  the  meantime 
backing  this  expenditure  with  a 
tion  of  their  newspaper  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  newspaper  continue 
to  produce  sales  for  both  large  and  sniai 
advertisers  using  its  pages.” 

WAGNER  WITH  PAUL  BLOCK 

Frederick  Wagner,  formerly  8^  ^ 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Wr'  ' 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  ot  r 
Block  and  Associates,  and  has  beffl  r 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Coast  offices  of  the  company,  with  nw 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles.  The  ’ 
formerly  owned  by  Paul  Block,  <»  . 
10  was  merged  with  the  Los  Any 
Evening  Herald,  a  Hearst  newspape*"' 
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Department  Store  Executives,  Gratified  With  Results  of  Copy  in  Newspapers  in  Lean  Year  of  1931, 
Expect  Merchandising  to  Be  More  Aggressive,  and  More  Competent 
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IX  a  time  of  widespread  economic 
stress,  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  department  store  busi¬ 
ness,  enabling  many  stores  to  do  a  vol¬ 
ume’ of  trade  equal  to  or  exceeding  that 
of  pre-depression  years.  And  because  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  remains 
constantly  effective  regardless  of  general 
business  conditions,  department  stores 
are  looking  forward  to  1932  with  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  optimism.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  pulled  them  through 
1931,  and  they  expect  it  will  do  the  same 
1932— to  perhaps  even  a  greater  degree. 
This,  in  substance,  is  the  concensus  of 
department  store  advertising  managers 
querirf  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  in  regard  to  their  past  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  prospects  for  the  new 
year.  Although  there  was  a  general 
note  of  conservatism  in  their  forecasts 
of  1932  business,  the  store  executives 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  belief 
tlut  newspaper  advertising  had  prciven 
more  than  ever  before  to  be  the  right 
arm  of  merchandising,  and  that,  in  view 
of  their  experiences  in  1931,  they  would, 
in  many  cases,  continue  to  wield  this 
powerful  weapon  with  as  much,  if  not 
more,  effectiveness  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

The  fact  that  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  department  stores  have  man¬ 
aged  to  impress  the  public  with  the  great 
array  of  bargains  waiting  for  them  on 
the  store  counters  and  that  they  have 
come  to  buy  in  unprecedented  numbers 
was  attested  to  in  several  instances. 

Said  H.  W.  Barry,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Lansburgh  &  Brothers,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. :  “An  equal  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year  (1931),  compared 
with  other  years,  has  produced  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  transactions,  and 
were  it  possible  for  the  dollar  unit  of 
sales  to  be  maintained  in  keeping  with 
previous  years,  the  volume  would  be  al¬ 
most  unbelievable.” 

Said  Robert  C.  Lusk,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
.\’.  J. :  “I  have  no  desire  to  throw  bou¬ 
quets  at  newspapers  in  general,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  newspapers  have  pre¬ 
eminently  demonstrated  during  this  de¬ 
pression  that  they  are  the  fundamental 
movers  of  merchandise  in  this  country. 

1  have  seen  retail  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  pull  the  biggest  crowds  on  record 
(luring  the  very  depths  of  this  great 
■panic.’  True  enough,  the  values  offered 
are  likewise  the  greatest  on  record.  But 
characteristically  the  newspaper  is  the 
only  medium  that  can  flash  the  message 
to  the  consumers — and  bring  them  in  the 
next  day.” 

James  Rotto,  sales  director,  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.C.,  store,  said: 
“We  increased  our  newspaper  appropria- 
twn  for  1931  materially  and  we  credit 
our  increased  volume  of  business  largely 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  the  courage  to 
«oand  our  appropriation.  ...  We 
heheve  we  have  gained  enough  momen- 
"nn  this  year  to  continue  the  same  bold, 
courageous  nrogress  of  publicity  that  we 
lave  always  followed.” 

store  managers  feel  that 
‘"32  will  develop  a  new  efficiency  in  de- 
tartment  store  advertising  with  a 
greater  percentage  cif  the  advertising  ap- 
pfopnation  going  into  the  newspapers 
il^oad  of  in  other  less  effective  media, 
ne  exigencies  of  current  conditions 
this  advisable,  some  said.  ‘We 
ve  diverted  other  advertising  funds  to 
*SMper  space  buying,”  said  a  repre- 
'  of  O’Connor.  Moffat  &  Co., 
titinn  C^O'-'joo,  adding:  “Keener  compe- 
fft  advertising  makes  it  advisable 
i”  newspapers.”  J.  R. 
Cfimn',  '^'‘■0;Prcsident,  Crowley  Milner 
concurred  in  this 
he«ia'«  ^  through  the  newspaper,” 

save  we  be  certain  that  our  mes- 

bv  111.  inside  the  door  and  be  read 
buyer.  A  brief  ex-' 
'«>on.”  °*^or  media  taught  us  this 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


Maurice  L.  Rothschild,  president  of  the 
Chicago  store  bearing  his  name,  took  this 
viewpoint :  That  it  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  store’s  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  because,  in  the  depression,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  impress  buyers  than  it 
had  been  previously.  His  store,  he  said, 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  up  its  business 
by  increased  advertising. 

Some  of  the  stores  felt  that  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1932  might  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  meet  current  conditions,  and  Joseph 
H.  Appel,  John  Wanamaker’s,  suggested 
that  advertising  rates  be  reduced  “in  line 
with  the  general  deflation  in  prices  and 
costs.”  Others  suggested  that  it  was  not 
the  amount  of  space  that  counted  so 
much  as  the  effectiveness  with  which 
that  space  was  used. 


But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can 
be  deducted  from  the  following  state¬ 
ments  it  is  that  these  retailers  have  clung 
to  newspaper  advertising  during  the  de¬ 
pression  with  great  confidence,  and  that 
they  have  been  extremely  gratified  with 
the  results.  In  1931  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  their  indispensable  ally;  in 
1932  it  will  continue  to  be  the  same. 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild,  president, 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “Our  advertising  appropriation 

has  been  increased  because  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  does  not  bring  the 
same  results  as  of  a  few  years  ago.  Con¬ 
sequently  our  advertising  expense  is 
greater  to  keep  up  our  business,  which  we 
have  done  regardless  of  the  net  profit.” 


ADVERTISING  PLEDGE  FOR  NEW  YEAR 
PRESENTED  BY  JOSEPH  APPEL 

-  By  JOSEPH  H.  APPEL - 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


E’RE  all  in  the  same  hoat  in  this 
”  depression — business,  advertising  and 
publishing — and  only  by  helping  one 
another  will  we 
reach  safely  the 
port  of  Better 
Times. 

Business  needs 
sound  advertis¬ 
ing.  Advertising 
needs  sound  busi¬ 
ness.  Both  need 
sound  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the 
newspapers  and 
magazines. 

So,  we  may 
frankly  say  cer- 

JosEPH  H.  Appel  tain  things  to 

each  other,  in  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  practices  that  are 
retarding  recovery.  • 

In  the  light  of  experience,  advertising 
and  business  might  say  four  things  to 
each  other; 

1.  Stop  predatory  price-cutting — in 
basic  raw  materials,  in  finished  products 
and  in  retail  selling. 

2.  Stop  the  baleful  emphasis  on  price 
and  cheapness,  and  turn  again  to  quality, 
fashion,  creativeness  and  better  service 
of  merchandise — thus  upholding  and  not 
tracing  down  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

3.  Stop  attacking  competitors;  build 
up  yourself  without  tearing  others  down. 

4.  Stop  misleading  advertising  in  any 
form ;  in  over-display,  in  misleading 
illustrations  and  copy;  in  false  claims  of 
merit  and  superiority;  in  exaggerations 
and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 

With  business  cleansed  of  its  inefficient, 
uneconomic,  unfair  practices,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  cleansed  of  its  false  glamor  and 
misleading  appeal,  these  two  giants  of 
progress — business  and  advertising — can 
go  step-in-step  to  help  bring  back  pros¬ 
perity  and  maintain  it  for  all  the  people. 

Each  individual  business  and  advertiser 
can  take  the  lead  in  its  own  field.  No 
need  to  wait  for  a  five-year  plan.  The 
plan  will  evolve  as  we  proceed.  We  have 
our  eves  open.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  over  again.  In¬ 
dustries  and  business  once  scorched  by 
the  fire  of  ruthless  competition  are  going 
to  remember  it,  at  least  for  a  time. 

We  see  now  that  no  business,  no  indus¬ 
try,  no  class  of  workers,  no  nation  can 
thrive  by  itself  alone. 

We  see  that  no  unit  can  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  others  without  eventually  suf¬ 
fering  itself. 

When  once  the  business  world  learns  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate,  and  distribute 
as  generally  and  as  generously  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  rewards  that  come  from  labor  and 
capital  and  wise  management,  a  better 
day  wilt  dawn  for  all  peonte. 

Progress  will  be  slow,  but  certain,  if 
we  proceed  along  these  lines. 

We  are  still  paying  for  the  world  war 


and  its  aftermath.  We  are  still  paying 
for  our  foolish  errors.  We  shall  continue 
to  pay,  for  many  years — perhaps  for  ever, 
because  errors  will  continue,  though  we 
may  minimize  them;  human  nature  will 
persist  in  its  uneconomic  selfishness  and 
greed,  though  we  may  temper  it.  We 
are  not  approaching  the  millennium. 

We  are  only  going  on  our  way,  learn¬ 
ing  through  trial  and  error,  suffering  as 
we  err,  improving  as  we  learn  and  suffer 
— each  individual  striving  for  his  own 
happiness,  and  finding  it  only  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  comes  to  all. 

Therefore,  business  and  advertising 
should  take  this  pledge  for  1932: 

To  hold  and  strengthen  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public,  I  will  write,  place 
and  publish  only  that  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  constructive  for  myself  and 
not  destructive  to  others.  Advertising 
that  builds  up  sales,  business,  good¬ 
will  and  believability  in  advertising 
generally,  both  for  my  own  institution 
and  other  institutions  that  strive  to 
build  and  not  destroy. 

I  will  present  and  express  clearly, 
fairly,  and  honorably  the  product,  serv¬ 
ice  or  institution  I  am  advertising, 
eliminating  statements,  exaggerations, 
insinuations,  implications  or  impres¬ 
sions  in  word,  picture  or  appearance 
that  tend  to  mislead  the  public. 

I  will  not  knock  competitors,  com¬ 
petitors’  merchandise,  or  competitors’ 
advertising. 

_  I  will  not  use  misleading  testimo¬ 
nials  nor  present  expert  data  in  mislead¬ 
ing  form. 

I  will  not  offend  public  decency. 

I  will  not  advertise  price-cutting 
(predatory)  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
selling  and  thus  undermining  competi¬ 
tion,  but  only  where  the  market 
affords  lower  prices  or  the  necessity  of 
clearing  stocks  dictates  them,  and  then 
only  with  sanction  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  rights  in  the  trade-mark  and 
goodwill  of  the  product. 

In  using  comparative  prices  I  will 
compare  only  with  prices  prevailing  at 
the  same  time  in  my  own  business  and 
in  other  businesses  selling  the  same  or 
ec|ually  comparable  merchandise,  and 
then  only  after  accurate  and  fair  shop¬ 
ping. 

With  this  pledge  as  a  standard,  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  will  have  a  right  to 
say  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines : 

1.  Ban  advertisements  that  do  not  live 
up  to  this  pledge. 

Z  Make  buying-response  more  protluc- 
tive  by  eliminating  forced  and  purely 
competitive  circulation  that  is  wasteful 
to  the  advertiser,  vet  for  which  he  pays. 

3.  Reduce  rates  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  deflation  of  prices  and  costs  and  be¬ 
cause  your  overhead  will  thus  be  reduced. 

And  now  let  us  hear  what  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  say  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  advertising.  I  expect  it  will 
be  plenty. 


“Our  bargain  basement  has  gone  over 
with  a  bang,  and  nothing  but  advertising 
backed  by  the  right  kind  of  merchandise 
could  have  done  this. 

“The  coming  year  will  need  very  stren¬ 
uous  work  backed  by  advertising,  because 
the  per  capita  expenditure  will  have  de¬ 
creased  more  than  it  did  last  year.” 

Robert  C.  Lusk,  advertising  manager, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. : 
“There  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the 
bush  as  regards  the  outlook  for  retail 
business  in  the  coming  year.  .'\s  my  office 
boy  says  ‘it  looks  tough.’ 

“But  that’s  all  right.  It  has  been 
‘tough’  for  a  long  time  now.  .And  to 
many  organizations  1931  figures  are  going 
to  be  easier  to  beat  than  were  those  of 
19.30. 

“The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many 
lean  months  loom  up  ahead.  Eight  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  are  only  part  of  the  sad 
news.  Many  more  millions  are  skimping 
along  on  reduced  incomes.  .And  at  this 
moment  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  an 
early  change  in  these  dire  circumstances. 

“I  believe,  first  of  all,  that  in  1932,  vic¬ 
tory  will  go  to  the  merchant  who  finds 
out  what  his  customers  really  want  and 
gives  it  to  them. 

“A  platitude?  Not  at  all,  it  is  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  in  the  retail  business  today. 

“The  proof  of  it  is  evident  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  that  can  survive  in  one  town, 
and  the  great  flow  of  customer  traffic 
from  one  to  the  other  in  search  of  what 
they,  the  customers,  want  instead  of  what 
they,  the  buyers,  bought. 

"Eor  instance:  all  thinking  retailers 
wonder  whether  a  certain  size  sheet  is 
their  best  seller  because  they  made  it  so, 
or  because  it’s  the  size  the  customer 
really  prefers.  Another  example:  .At  the 
present  time,  sheets  are  made  with  a 
wide  hem  at  the  top,  a  narrow  one  at 
the  foot.  Should  there  be  a  wide  hem 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  of  said 
sheet,  so  that  when  a  worn  or  soiled  spot 
appears  at  the  top,  the  sheet  might  be 
reverseil  ? 

“It  is  time  that  questions  like  these 
were  answered — and  at  this  time  above 
all  times!  And  the  only  way  to  answer 
them  is  to  get  the  information  out  of  the 
customer;  by  questionnaire,  by  interview 
and  in  every  possible  feasible  way. 

“One  thing  that  the  retail  business  has 
to  be  thankful  for  is  the  fact  that  the 
man-on-the-street  is  not  as  scared  as  are 
Mr.  Professional  and  Mr.  Business  Man. 
Qiristmas  business  in  stores  known  for 
their  values  has  been  surprisingly  good. 
(Always  excepting  towns  paralyzed  by 
bank  or  indiLstry  failures.)  Bamberger’s 
Christmas  business  has  far  exceeded  1930 
in  tonnage  and  on  day  after  day  has 
beaten  it  in  dollars.  And  that  extra 
business  has  come,  I  believe,  from  the 
wage  earner  and  the  small-salaried  man, 
and  not  from  the  man  who  has  stock- 
market-fright. 

“If  there  is  any  clue  in  the  above  as  to 
the  development  of  business  in  1932,  it 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  retailer’s 
use  of  newspapers. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  throw  bouquets  at 
newspapers  in  general,  but  I  do  think  the 
truth  deserves  telling.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  newspapers  have  pre-eminently 
demonstrated  during  this  depression  that 
they  are  the  fundamental  movers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  country. 

“I  have  seen  retail  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  pull  the  biggest  crowds  on 
record  during  the  very  depths  of  this 
great  “panic.”  True  enough,  the  values 
offered  are  likewise  the  greatest  on  rec¬ 
ord.  Rut  characteristically  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  only  medium  that  can  flash 
the  message  to  the  consumers — and  bring 
them  in  the  next  day. 

“I  believe  that  the  smart  retailer  of 
1932  will  see  that  his  salvation  lies  in 
finding  out  everything  he  possibly  can 
about  the  needs  and  preferences  of  Mrs, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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GOODRICH  LETTER  ON  RATES  BRINGS  UP 
REMINISCENCES  OF  LEVER  BROTHERS 


Questions  of  Tire  Company  Are  Word  for  Word  Like  Those 
Which  Preceded  Soap  Firm’s  Recent  Demand  for  Reduc¬ 
tions — Procter  &  Gamble  Also  Grows  Inquisitive 


relation  of  publication  rates  to 

-1-  roA 


reduced  commodity  prices,  lower 
printing  costs,  and  lower  average  in- 


by  our  client,  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  for  tbe  renewal  of  their 
Chipso  campaign  which  expired  in  the 


come,”  is  being  given  the  closest  study  early  part  of  December. 


of  the  B.  F.  G<x)drich  Rubber  Company 
as  that  corporation  prepares  its  adver 
tising  plans  for  1932. 


“Before  they  approve  any  new  list, 
thej-  have  told  us  that  we  must  1k’  pre¬ 
pared  to  ju.stify  the  differential  which 


Advertising  men  who  received  this  in-  they  pay  when  ordering  through  us  as 


formation  in  a  letter  from  the  Goodrich 
company  last  week  were  less  surprised 
at  the  deep  study  in  which  the  rubber 
corporation  is  immersed  than  at  tbe  word¬ 
ing  of  the  announcement.  Although  the 
letter  was  signed,  and  presumably  dic¬ 
tated,  by  H.  E.  Van  Petten  of  the  (iood- 
rich  advertising  department,  it  read  like 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  two 
months  earlier  over  the  signature  of 
Grafton  B.  Perkins,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lever  Brothers  Company,  soap 
manufacturers,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Comparison  of  the  two  letters  showed 
that,  indeed,  there  was  a  strange  simi¬ 
larity,  not  only  of  thought  but  of  ex¬ 
pression  between  Mr.  \'an  Petten  and 
Mr.  Perkins.  A  critic  of  literary  qual¬ 
ity  might  have  said  that  there  was  a  slight 
nuance  of  camaraderie  in  Mr.  Perkins’ 
communication,  embraced  in  the  words. 


against  the  rates  secured  by  local  adver¬ 
tisers — particularly  as  they  seem  to  have 
information  that  certain  other  national 
advertisers  are  securing  the  benefit  of 
such  local  rates. 

“So  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  any  questions  that  are  bound  to 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  approval 
of  this  new  list,  plea.se  let  us  have,  in 
writing,  your  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

“(1)  What  is  your  15.000-Iine  national 
rate? 

“(2)  What  is  your  15,000-line  local 
rate? 

“(3)  If  there  is  a  difference  between 
these  two  rates,  on  what  is  it  based? 

“(4)  Do  you  ever  run  national  adver¬ 
tising  at  less  than  the  quoted  rate? 

“(5)  Do  you  ever  run  national  adver- 


“COULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING” 


i^P^E  HAVE  kept  up  our  adver- 
”  tising  in  1931  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  previous  years,  with 
possibly  a  slight  inrrease.  For 
1932  we  have  no  intention  to  de¬ 
crease  this  effort.  .  .  •  Our  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  newspapers  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  ...  It  is  simply  this, 
we  could  not  do  without  the 
newspaper  advertising." — Sol  Kann, 
secretary,  S.  Kann’s  Sons,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


VIENNA  GROUP  ELECTS 
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‘Dear  sir”  and  “Cordially  yours.”  which  ‘  ' 


was  lacking  from  the  businesslike  “Gen¬ 
tlemen;”  and  “Very  truly  yours,”  of 
Mr.  Van  Petten.  Then  too,  Mr.  \'an 
Petten  gave  preference  to  the  more  high¬ 
brow  “questionnaire”  where  Mr.  Perkins 
was  content  with  “question  blank.”  Be¬ 
yond  that,  however,  the  thoughts — and 
words — of  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Van 
Petten  ran  along  together  in  identical 
fashion,  just  like  two  tires  of  the  same 
size  and  style,  turned  out  at  the  Good¬ 
rich  factory.  Wrote  Mr.  \'an  Petten : 

“Gentlemen ;  The  relation  of  publica¬ 
tion  rates  to  reduced  commodity  prices, 
lower  printing  costs,  and  lower  average 
income  is  having  our  closest  study  as 
we  prepare  our  advertising  plans  for 
19.12. 

“To  aid  us  in  this  study,  will  you  please 
supply — as  promptly  as  possible — the 
data  called  for  on  the  attached  question¬ 
naire,  returning  it  to  me  personally? 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“The  B.  F.  GcMxlrich  Rubber 
Company, 

“H.  E.  Van  Petten, 

“Advertising  Department.” 
Recipients  of  the  letter  recalled  that 
the  Lever  Brothers  questionnaire  was 
followed,  as  told  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher,  by  telegrams  to  a  number  of 
publications  threatening  to  drop  them 
from  the  Lever  Brothers  schedule  unless 
they  brought  their  milline  rates  down  to 
the  1929  level. 

The  questionnaire  accompanying  the 
Goodrich  letter  asked  information  on 
rates  and  circulations  for  eight  years 
from  1913  to  1931.  picking  the  same 
years  that  Lever  Brothers  had  men¬ 
tioned.  Both  questionnaires  then  a.skal : 
“Do  you  contemplate  a  lower  minimum 
rate  per  thousand  in  1932  than  in  1929? 
If  ‘Yes,’  based  on  what  circulation  and 
rate?  If  ‘No,’  Please  explain  how  you 
justify  this  in  terms  of  the  advertiser’s 
profit  from  the  use  of  your  columns.” 

By  coincidence,  both  Mr.  Van  Petten 
and  Mr.  Perkins  had  the  happy  idea  to 
add  here,  in  parenthesis :  “Use  back  of 
sheet  if  necessary  for  this  answer.” 

Two  moves  by  advertising  agencies  in 
regard  to  newspaper  rates  also  came  to 
light  this  week.  The  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  which  handles  part 
of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  account,  sent 
out  letters  asking  pointed  questions  about 
differences  between  local  and  national 
rates.  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  also  of 
New  York,  in  sending  Lorillard  con¬ 
tracts  to  a  number  of  newspapers,  calmly 
ignored  recent  rate  advances,  filling  in 
the  contracts  at  old  rates. 

The  Hlackman  Company’s  letter 
follows : 

“Dear  sir;  We  are  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  list  of  newspapers  to  be  used 


(6)  If  the  answer  to  either  question 
4  or  5  is  Yes,  please  explain  under  what 
circumstances. 

“We  would  appreciate  having  your  re¬ 
plies  to  these  questions  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

“Very  truly  yours,” 

“Tlie  Blackman  Companv, 

L.  T.  Bush.” 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  on 
who.se  liebalf  this  letter  was  sent  out, 
was  one  of  the  five  large  advertisers  that 
endorsed  the  rate  proposal  sent  out  a 
month  ago  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &•  Co. 
That  proiKisal  sought  to  have  special  low 
rates  granted  to  national  advertisers  in 
consideration  of  large  contracts,  arguing 
that  the  majority  of  dailies  give  quantity 
discounts  to  local  advertisers.  Erwin, 
Wasey.  like  the  Blackman  agency,  han¬ 
dles  part  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
account. 

.\t  the  Ivennen  &  Mitchell  office,  it  was 
said  that  the  plan  of  making  out  con¬ 
tracts  at  old  rates  instead  of  new  and 
higher  rates,  was  nothing  new  in  agency 
practice.  The  same  plan  was  followed  a 
year  ago  in  the  hope  that  some  news¬ 
papers  would  accept  the  contracts  with¬ 
out  protest. 


NEWS  MEN  ON  DEER  HUNT 


Texas  state  capitol  correspondents  were  the  guests  recently  of  Gov.  Ross  S. 
Sterling,  former  owner  of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  on  a  deer  hunt.  Four¬ 
teen  deer  were  brought  back.  In  the  photograph  is  a  group  of  the  hunters, 
left  to  right:  Sam  P.  Harben,  editor,  Richardson  Echo;  W.  M.  Thornton, 
Dallas  News;  Burton  Davis,  short-story  writer;  Ray  El.  Lee,  managing  editor, 
Austin  American;  Maj.  Paul  Wakefield,  private  secretary  to  Gov.  Sterling 
and  former  newspaperman;  Dawson  Duncan,  Dallas  News;  Earl  Davis, 
Houston  business  man;  Ed  Kilman,  Houston  Post-Dispatch;  and  Jim  Fergu¬ 
son,  state  game  warden.  Others  present  included  S.  Raymond  Brooks,  Marsh- 
Fentress  Newspapers;  Beeman  Fisher,  Dallas;  and  Charles  S.  Simons, 
Associated  Press. 


KROGER  ADVERTISING 
NEW  DE  LUXE  STORES 


18,000  Visited  Cleveland  EstablUli. 
meat  on  First  Day  After  Full- 
Page  Announcements  in 
Newspapers 


“Great  Stars!  What’s  Kroger  Goint 
to  Do?” 

This  headline  announced  the  openint 


John  Gunther  New  President  of  Anglo- 

American  Correspondents 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Puelishkr) 

ViEN.XA,  Dec.  14. — The  first  year’s 
activity  of  the  first  and  only  Anglo- 
American  Press  Association  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  has  just  wound  up  in  Vienna  with 
the  election  of  new'  officers  for  1932. 

lohn  Gunther,  Vienna  correspondent, 
Chicago  Daily  Nctvs,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  ;  John  MacCormac,  head  of  the 
Vienna  bureau.  Xcw  York  l  imes,  vice 
president ;  Whit  Burnett,  correspondent, 
Ncte  York  Sun  Foreign  Service-Consol¬ 
idated  Press,  secretary;  and  Kriederich 
Scheu.  correspondent,  London  Daily 
Herald,  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Hugo  New- 
mann,  of  the  Associated  I’ress,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Roliert  H.  Best  of  the  United 
Press  and  (j.  E.  R.  Gedye  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  activities  of  the  first  year  included 
association  action  which  tended  to  some¬ 
what  relax  the  currency  restriction  on 
foreign  visitors  to  -Austria  and  resulted 
also  in  a  closer  liaison  between  the 
American  and  English  correspondents 
and  the  officials  of  not  only  Austria  but 
other  Southeastern  countries. 

Among  the  guests  at  luncheons  and 
teas  were  Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece, 
Foreign  Minister  Schober  of  .Austria, 
American  Minister  Gilchrist  B.  Stock- 
ton,  Sir  Eric  Phipps,  British  Minister  to 
■Austria,  Mayor  \Valker  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Sinclair  Lewis,  formerly  Dorothy 
Thompson  of  the  New  A’ork  Evening 
Post,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
various  Southeastern  European  govern¬ 
mental  departments. 
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KROGERS 


Newspaper  copy  introducing  Kroger’) 
new  “de  luxe”  stores. 


ROTO  SECTION  FOR  NEW  PLANT 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  devoted 
a  rotogravure  section  of  eight  pages  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  20,  to  its  imixising  new  build¬ 
ing  at  Twelfth  boulevard  and  I'ranklin 
avenue. 


of  the  new  de  luxe  food  market  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  at 
Cleveland,  F'riday,  Dec.  18.  A  sp^ 
advertising  campaign  over  and  above  the 
general  line  of  merchandise  advertising 
for  the  Kroger  stores  is  being  used  for 
these  new  food  shops.  Three  other  Kro¬ 
ger  food  markets  have  already  been 
onened  in  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and 
St.  Louis. 

No  prices  are  mentioned  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  these  new  shops  located  in  the 
preferred  shopping  di.stricts  of  the  four 
cities.  The  copy  is  treated  in  a  light 
vein.  The  announcement  of  the  Krc^er 
store  in  Cleveland  last  week  began  as 
follows : 

“Right  when  people  are  all  atwitter, 
fussed  with  this,  that  and  the  other, 
Kroger  opens  a  grocery  store — a  new 
grocery  store — right  downtown  in  the 
buiness  district.  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  outlandish  goings-on?” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  copy  appears  the 
following  statement: 

“We’re  not  trying  to  make  you  caviar- 
minded.  But  all  the  folks  who  make 
these  fine  things  have  to  live.  Goodness 
knows  there’s  plenty  of  potatoes  and 
beans  and  oatmeal  in  this  store,  too.” 

As  an  example  of  the  pulling  power  of 
an  advertisement  of  this  nature  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  usual  grocery  store 
advertising,  C.  H.  Shoenberger  of  the 
Kroger  company  reports  that  traffic  on 
Prospect  avenue  in  Cleveland  was  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  at  the  opening  and  special 
police  had  to  be  summoned  to  handle  the 
crowds.  Shoppers,  numbering  18,074, 
were  able  to  enter  the  store  on  Friday, 
Others  decided  to  come  back  another  day. 

In  the  Cleveland  store,  a  representative 
of  the  Kroger  Food  Foundation  has  her 
office  there  and  answers  questions  on  what 
to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it. 


WILL  CALL  MENCKEN 

Henry  L.  Mencken,  editor  of  the 
American  Mercury  and  columnist  for  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  will  he  calW 
with  other  members  of  the  Sun  and 
Evening  Sun  editorial  staffs  to  testify 
before  the  coroner’s  jury  that  will  inve^ 
tigate  the  lynching  in  Salisbury, 
of  Matthew’  Williams,  negro,  confessed 
murderer.  .An  editorial  in  the  Sun  W 
week  said  members  of  the  lynching  iw® 
were  known. 


SOUTHERN  POETRY  REVIEWED 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post 
gun  an  editorial  page  feature  “Soutnen' 
Poets,”  a  monthly  review  of  contei^ 
porary  verse,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Anwe 
Southerne  Tardy. 
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1931  GOODYEAR  FOR G. E. REFRIGERATORS 


Company  Which  Spent  $2,000,000  in  Newspapers  and  Regards  Them  as  Backbone  of  Sales  Campaign 
Will  Carry  on  Same  Program  in  1932 — Believes  in  Large-Sized  Space 


wrHILE  we  don’t  expect  any  kind  of 
”  advertising  to  act  as  Black  Magic, 
we  have  found  from  experience  that  the 
sales  curve  usually  parallels  that  of  good 
consistent  advertising. 

\Ve  have  believed  right  along  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  backlwne  of 
sales  promotion  effort.  We  entertained 
that  belief  in  the  boom  years  of  1928  and 
]92^years  which  saw  all  sales  leap 
ahead.  \Ve  believed  it  in  1930 — a  year 
which  followed  perhaps  the  worst  stock 
market  crash  in  history,  and,  incidentally, 
a  year  which  set  up  a  new  high  sales 
record  for  General  Electric  refrigerators. 
We  held  fast  to  that  opinion  in  1931 — 
a  year  which  to  many  concerns  spelled 
disaster,  and  which  to  us  proved  a  most 
satisfactory  sales  year, 

,\nd,  as  to  1932,  we  are  going  to  hold 
steadfast  to  our  original  advertising 
tenets. 

.\lthough  we  utilize  every  available 
piece  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
artillery,  newspaper  advertising  forms 
our  main  sales  barrage.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  by  the  same  token,  represents 
our  greatest  combined  expenditure  going 
into  a  single  channel— something  around 
^,000,000  annually  being  spent  oa  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Supplementing  our  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  carried  in  some  2,100  papers 
throughout  the  country,  is  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail,  radio,  outdoor  and 
all  forms  of  sales  promotion — our  own 
magazine  to  users  and  prospects,  window 
displays,  folders,  booklets  and  various 
other  promotional  activities. 

Because  an  electric  refrigerator  is  a 
product  which  is  not  purchased,  but  a 
product  which  must  be  sold,  advertising 
must  be  followed  up  by  intelligent,  well- 
trained  salesmen.  For  that  reason  our 
merchandising  division  thoroughly  trains 
salesmen,  who  also  have  available  a 
most  complete  and  extensive  sales  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

.Ml  advertising  can  do  is  to  help  pre¬ 
sell  the  prospect,  build  public  preference, 
arouse  the  reader’s  interest,  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  salesman’s  call.  That’s  all 
we  expect  it  to  do. 

During  1931  we  have  tried  to  get  more 
out  of  every  advertising  dollar  without 
reducing  the  number  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.  \Ve  have  made  it  a  habit  to  question 
every  activity,  every  expenditure.  We 
have  increased  our  own  merchandising 
of  advertising  to  our  sales  organization. 
We  have  tried  to  control  advertising 
more  systematically.  W'e  have  tried  to 
follow  it  up  more  closely. 

For  instance,  we  send  proofs  of  adver- 
'isements  to  our  distributor  organizations 
znd  these  advertisements  are  discussed 
in  the  morning  sales  meetings.  The 
message  is  analyzed  and  salesmen  go  out 
to  tie  in  their  efforts  with  the  advertising 
message  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  story 
m  the  newspaper  copy.  Then,  too,  the 
'j  *  .npd  imiK)rtance  of  following  up 
Mvertising  is  stressed  at  all  sales  con¬ 
ventions,  where  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  programs  are  presented  in 
nramatic  fashion.  Moreover,  through 
correspondence  we  emphasize 
tw  value  of  following  the  advertising 
thmes  in  sales  work. 

We  believe  we  control  our  advertising 
Wort.  At  the  beginning  of  a  year  we 
nelp  set  up  budget  systems  for  the  dis- 
'ributors  and  dealers,  and  these  are 
R«ared  in  with  the  sales  department.  The 
^ics  department  figures  what  the  terri- 
ffo  in  the  way  of  sales  and 
^  reasonable,  workable  (luota 
^  j.®",'*’’®  l>^se  our  advertising  effort 
cordingly.  Our  program  is  laid  out  in 
ance  and  the  distributor  and  dealer 
iiiM*  going  to  do  and 

T  expect  them  to  do. 

Mav  'oo>  out  advertising  agency, 
iorm2'  i"i  j"  trained,  well-in- 

’’^P'^esentatives  who  spend 
traveling  throughout  the 
in  assist  distributors  and  dealers 

out  their  advertising  pro- 
•  These  men  help  to  lay  out  the 


By  WALTER  J.  DAILY 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Electric  Refrigeration  Department, 

General  Electric  Company,  Cleveland 

year’s  plan  for  the  various  territories  and  brought  out  our  newsivaper  and  magazine 
then  they  call  back  at  intervals  to  lend  advertising  plans  and  our  sales  promotion 
their  assistance  in  obtaining  the  best  program.  We  plan  to  present  a  similar 
results  from  the  program.  dramatized  story  of  our  new  plans  at 

Generally  we  have  found  that  there  is  our  1932  Spring  sales  convention  which 


FOUND  $50,000,000  NEW  BUSINESS  IN  1931 

^HEN  along  came  1931— and  the  manufacturers  of  mechanical  refrigerators 
stepped  out  and  increased  their  business  2.5  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
previous  year,  finding  somewhere  between  ?40,000.(M10  and  $50,000,(M)0  more 
of  business  than  they  had  piled  up  in  the  record-breaking  year  of  1930. 

At  the  request  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  executives  of  three  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  concerns  give  their  comments  on  this  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  herewith. 


more  value  in  larger-sized  newspaper 
ads,  run  less  frequently,  than  in  small¬ 
sized  advertisements  run  daily.  We 
provide,  of  course,  advertisements  of  all 
sizes  to  fit  the  needs  of  large  and  small 
distributors  and  large  and  small  dealers, 
but  we  recommend  the  larger-sized  ad¬ 
vertisements.  In  our  heavy  selling  sea¬ 
sons  we  average  two  advertisements  a 
week  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country, 
but  we  keep  our  advertising  running  the 
year  around,  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer. 

Any  success  we  have  had  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  not  been  the  result  of  dramatics 
but  rather  the  result  of  carrying  out  the 
basic  fundamental  of  advertising  consist¬ 
ently — sticking  everlastingly  at  the  job. 
Our  copy  is  seasonal  and  timely  and 
“reason  why.’’ 

We  have  had  some  dramatic  advertis¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  “Drowned  in  Water” 
campaign,  which  was  based  on  four  tests 
to  which  the  General  Electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  was  .subjected.  The  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  told  how  the  refrigerator  stoofl  up 
under  fire,  after  being  covered  w'ith 
water  and  ice,  after  being  covered  with 
sand  and  after  being  submerged  iit  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Erie  Canal.  We  tied 
our  advertising  in  with  similar  local  tests 
and  demonstrations  conducted  by  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Another  dramatic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  that  based  on  the  slogan  of 
“Not  One  Owner  Has  Spent  a  Cent  for 
Service.”  This  c.ampaign  ran  for  six 
months  and  we  pountled  the  slogan  home 
in  every  conceivable  medium — news¬ 
paper.  magazine,  outdoor,  direct  mail. 

Rut  while  dramatics  play  a  very  small 
part  in  our  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
we  do  use  dramatics  in  presenting  our 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  to  our  distributors  and  sales  or¬ 
ganizations.  At  our  1931  spring  sales 
convention  we  staged  a  seven-act  playlet, 
titled  “Promoting  1931,”  in  which  we 


will  be  held  in  February  at  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
presentations  of  this  kind  was  the  one 
arranged  at  our  last  fall's  sales  meeting 
of  distributors  at  Association  Island. 
This  was  “The  Case  of  Old  Man  Quota,” 
the  .scene  being  laid  in  a  courtroom.  Old 
Man  Quota  was  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  that  he  had  not  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  advertising  helps  which 
had  been  made  available  to  him  for  the 
purix)se  of  making  sales. 

These  advertising  helps  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  “court”  as  exhibits  and 
evidence  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  effort  to  prove  the  charges  that  Old 
Man  Quota  had  fallen  down  on  the  job 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Newspaper 
advertisements,  magazine  advertisements, 
direct  mail,  outdwir,  radio,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  sales  promotion  activities 
were  submitted  to  the  jury — which  in 
this  case  included  all  of  the  distributors 
and  others  attending  the  conference. 

All  of  Old  Man  Quota’s  alibis  were 
torn  down  through  the  presentation  of 
the  advertising  evidence.  All  of  his 
arguments  against  winter  selling,  his 
alibis  that  people  needed  other  things 
more  badly  than  ade<iuate  refrigeration, 
were  answered  by  this  evidence.  For  it 
was  shown  that  advertising  copy  had 
proved  conclusively  that  there  was  as 
much  need  for  electric  refrigeration  in 
the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  that 
adefiuate  food  preservation  was  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  tUher  home  requirement, 
that  electric  refrigeration  would  help 
families  economize  on  food  and  would 
help  protect  the  families’  health. 

The  advertising  evidence  was  over¬ 
whelming.  There  was  nothing  the  jury 
could  do,  save  find  Old  Man  Quota 
guilty — with  a  recommendation  for 
mercy,  inasmuch  as  he  promised  to  lead 
a  better  sales  life. 

The  playlet  was  effective  in  getting 


NORGE  SALES  SOARED 
DURING  1931 


'rOR  the  11th  consecutive  month,  the 
^  sales  of  Norge  Corix)ration,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  “Rollator  refrigeration,” 
have  .shown  an  increase  o\er  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  for  19.10,  President 
Howard  E.  BUkkI  states. 

“Our  sales  for  November  were  212 
per  cent  of  the  volume  for  November 
last  year,  while  the  sales  for  1931  to  date 
total  402  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago,”  he 
said; 

“This  year  we  made  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  Norge  sales  on  a  more  uni¬ 
form  level  from  one  season  to  another. 
The  volume  we  have  enjoyed,  and  the 
substantial  gains  made  from  month  to 
month  as  compared  with  19.10,  have  es¬ 
tablished  our  commodity  as  an  all-year 
’round  salable  product  for  Norge  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers. 

“.At  present  we  are  conducting  a  nation¬ 
wide  ‘Christmas  Opportunity  Contest.’ 
with  over  8,000  salesmen  registered, 
which  is  stimulating  late  fall  and  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  to  a  most  gratifying  degree.” 


1931  FRIGIDAIRE  SALES 
AHEAD  OF  1930 


ii'C’RKilD.MRE’S  advertising  and  pro- 

■  motional  program  for  19.12  will  be 
directed  toward  surpassing  1931  when  it 
built  and  shipped  3.s  per  cent  more  house¬ 
hold  models  than  during  the  preceding 
year,”  E.  B.  Biechler,  president  and 
general  manager  of  F'rigidaire  Corjwra- 
tion,  said  this  week. 

“To  attain  this  still  larger  volume  we 
are  increasing  the  number  and  tyi)e  of 
our  sales  outlets  and  intrcxlucing  new 
merchandising  methcKls.  Our  line  has 
been  exi)anded  to  nH*et  wider  market  re- 
(|uircments. 

“The  economies  and  conveniences  of 
electric  refrigeration  equipment  constitute 
a  popular  and  logical  buying  urge  in  both 
the  household  and  commercial  fields. 
Conse<iuently  our  organization  views  the 
outlook  with  confidence,  believing  that 
the  coming  twelve  months  will  witness  a 
continuance  of  the  encouraging  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  its  prcxlucts. 

W’e  are  expecting  that  when  Frigid- 
aire’s  net  results  of  1932  are  tabulated 
they  will  reflect  improvement  over  1931.” 


over  the  advertising  story  and  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  of  sales  effort  being 
tied  up  closely  with  advertising  activity. 

It  was  so  impressive  that  distributors 
the  country  over  staged  similar  “trials” 
of  Old  Man  Quota  in  their  respective 
territories.  .As  a  result  salesmen  have 
a  greater  respect  for  advertising  and  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  what  it  will  do  for 
them  in  creating  sales. 

The  electric  refrigeration  department 
of  (ieneral  Electric  Company  also  at¬ 
taches  great  importance  to  radio,  as  well 
as  to  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing.  Recently  the  General  Electric 
Company  launched  a  new  type  of  radio 
program — a  fifteen-minute  broadcast  on 
every  weekday  except  Saturday  and  an¬ 
other  type  of  program  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  in  which  the  great  stars  of  the 
opera  are  presented.  Then,  too,  we  have 
had  special  radio  programs,  such  as  the 
presentation  of  the  one  millionth  General 
Electric  refrigerator  to  Henry  Ford  by 
Gerard  Swope,  president  of  General 
Electric. 

The  Ford-Swope  broadcast  attracted 
widespread  attention  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  first  formal  appearance  of  Mr.  Ford 
over  the  radio  and  it  brought  two  great 
American  industrialists  on  the  air  at 
the  same  time.  Further  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  that  broadcast  through  Floyd 
Gibbons’  description  of  the  Edison  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  where  the  millionth 
General  Electric  refrigerator  now  is 
housed. 

In  another  broadcast,  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1931,  Bruce  Barton,  writer  and 
advertising  leader,  was  scheduled  to 
.speak  over  a  nation-wide  network,  on 
time  allotted  by  the  General  Electric 
refrigeration  department. 

(9n  both  the  Ford-Swope  broadcast 
and  the  Barton  broadcast,  distributors 
advertised  on  the  radio  pages  of  news¬ 
papers,  urging  readers  to  listen  in.  We 
believe  that  insofar  as  possible  such 
radio  broadcasts  should  be  advertisefl  in 
paid  newspaper  space.  Such  advertising 
undf>ubtedly  increa.ses  the  number  of 
r.'idio  listeners,  inducing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  set  owners  to  tune  in. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  electric  refrigeration  de¬ 
partment  of  General  Electric  Company 
never  has  asked  for  “free  puffs”  in  news¬ 
papers,  although  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  recognized  the 
news  value  of  the  department’s  sales 
activities  and  have  accepted  reports  of 
such  activities  as  news. 

As  no  battle  can  be  won  merely  by 
shock  tr(K)ps  alone,  so  we  feel  that  no 
sales  accomplishments  can  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  only  one  medium.  That’s 
why  we  supplement  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  every  conceivable  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activity. 

The  national  advertising  progiam, 
carried  on  extensively  in  magazines  of 
general  circulation,  accomplishes  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  building  public  accept¬ 
ance  ff)r  the  product  and  we  depend 
primarily  upon  the  newspaper  to  htcalize 
the  story.  Newspaper  advertising.  t<K), 
is  controlled  and  it  is  timed  to  tie  in 
with  sales  drives  and  with  special  sales 
campaigns. 

We  believe  in  direct  mail  advertising 
and  during  the  year  now  closing  we 
have  sent  out  approximately  15,0()0.(XX) 
pieces  of  direct  mail.  We  shipped  about 
700  tons  of  printed  material  of  all  kinds 
to  our  distributors  during  1931. 

Our  1932  program  will  be  very  much 
the  same  as  our  1931  program,  with 
perhaps  slight  changes  in  our  direct 
mail  set-up. 

We  will  continue  to  place  emphasis 
on  newspaper  advertising  because  our 
experience  in  so-calle<l  boom  years  and 
depression  years,  alike,  has  proved  that 
consistent  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
best  insurance  against  a  down  curve  on 
our  sales  chart,  and  the  best  assurance 
of  continued  consumer  acceptance  of 
our  product. 
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AD  BUREAU  HAS  BIG  PROGRAM  FOR  1932 

Month  by  Month  Sales  Promotion  Program  Is  Designed  to  Reaffirm  Power  of  Newspaper  Space— 
1931  Has  Rewarded  Hard  Fighters,  Thomson  Says — Expects  Resumption  of  Automobile  Schedules 


IN  examining  the  advertising  returns  for 
IWl,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  many 
advertisers  riding  out  the  depression  gale 
with  success  as 
well  as  courage. 
In  days  of  re¬ 
duced  linage  we 
are  apt  to  think 
only  of  suspended 
schedules  and  cur¬ 
tailments  instead 
o  f  remembering 
campaigns  that 
are  still  going. 
Not  only  is  it  a 
source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  note  the 
unshaken  faith  of 
William  A.  Thomson  some  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  news¬ 
paper  space,  but  it  is  doubly  gratifying 
to  remember  tliat  those  who  have  fought 
hard  for  sales  with  advertising  have  lieen 
rewarded  in  so  many  instances. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  feel  that  the 
example  set  by  the  advertisers  I  have  in 
mind  may  lie  followed  by  other  firms 
next  year,  even  though  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  lietter  in  business  does  not  cause  a 
stampefle  to  get  back  into  the  display 
columns. 

Advertising  cannot  lie  expected  to 
“laugh  oflP’  vanished  buying  ixiwer. 
But  it  can  help  break  through  the  ice  of 
frozen  buying  power.  Some  advertisers 
are  iKiund  to  realize  this  liefore  long. 
And  when  they  do,  newspajier  linage  fig¬ 
ures  will  reflect  their  decisions. 

For  example,  I  think  the  leading  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  feel 
that  way  alwiut  it  and  that  they  are  going 
after  sales  in  1932  with  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  are  tiKi  many  dilapidated 
cars  on  the  roads.  Beginning  with  the 
big  automobile  shows,  we  cxiiect  to  see 
a  resumption  of  manufacturers'  schedules 
that  should  give  the  start  of  the  new  year 
a  brighter  liKik  in  newspafier  linage  fig¬ 
ures.  If  the  manufacturers  find,  as  1 
strongly  suspect  they  will,  that  thousands 
of  motorists  running  ancient  busses  arc 
quite  able  to  finance  replacements,  we 
may  look  for  a  steady  growth  in  automo¬ 
tive  copy.  An  upturn  in  motor  car  sales 
may  have  a  profound  effect  upon  general 
business. 

I  feel  reasonably  sure  of  another  thing 
and  that  is  that  1932  will  see  continued 
and  increased  competition  lietween  the 
various  forms  of  advertising.  Our  friends 
of  the  magazine  field  have  had  as  hard  a 
struggle  this  year  as  the  newspapers.  One 
thing  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  competition  and  that  is,  we  shall 
know  more  about  radio  next  year  than 
we  know  now.  Many  advertisers  have 
taken  this  newest  and  somewhat  romantic 
medium  on  faith.  They  arc  now  trying 
industriously  to  find  out  just  what  it  gives 
them  for  their  money. 

The  heavy  mortality  among  radio  ac¬ 
counts  bears  out  the  views  so  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  advertisers  that  radio  is  not 
for  everybody,  but  that  it  is  a  valuable 
supplementary  medium  for  those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  can  afford  it.  Unquestionably 
it  has  taken  some  advertising  from  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines.  There 
are  still  some  advertisers  using  it  who 
believe  it  is  giving  them  adequate  cover¬ 
age  all  by  itself.  W'hen  the  surveys  now 
under  way  disclose  the  actual  coverage 
expectancy  of  any  single  program,  we 
shall  be  able  to  measure  radio  more 
accurately  as  a  sales  instrument  and  as 
a  competitor  of  other  mediums. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  had  a 
busy  year.  There  have  been  more  than 
the  ordinary  number  of  calls  upon  its 
staff  for  help  and  advice  and  it  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  number  of  its  contacts  among 
national  advertisers.  More  than  50 
newspapers  have  taken  memberships  in 
the  organization  since  January  1,  1931. 
They  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
support  the  Bureau’s  major  work  of 
developing  and  conserving  advertising, 
but  thev  have  also  been  much  interest^ 


By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

in  the  services  we  started  early  this  year  paper  advertising.  Examples  of  success- 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  our  members,  ful  application. 


Chief  among  these  services  was  our  Sales 
Promotion  Bulletin  issued  every  month. 


March — “Men  Live  by  Newspapers.’’ 
The  masculine  angle  from  shaving  cream 


These  bulletins,  which  have  been  to  pajamas.  Dependence  of  all  classes  on 
quoted  from  time  to  time  by  Epitor  &  the  newspaper.  How  this  knowledge  has 
Publisher,  have  contained  material  been  successfully  applied, 
which  the  members  assure  us  is  of  the  April — “What  General  Advertisers 

utmost  value  to  their  advertising  sales-  Spend  in  Newspapers.’’  Bureau  figures 
men.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bureau  has  that  are  eagerly  awaited  each  year  by 
never  undertaken  any  form  of  service  advertisers,  agencies  and  newspapers  from 
that  has  been  so  generously  approved  by  the  recognized  authority. 


the  members. 


May — “What  a  Dealer  Should  Know.’’ 


Our  program  in  this  respect  for  1932  Thousands  of  salesmen  have  overloaded 
is  arousing  quite  a  little  interest.  We  dealers  by  touting  magazine  and  radio 
sliall  complement  our  1931  series  by  a  campaigns.  Here's  a  chance  to  show 
monthly  issue  of  new  sales  promotion  dealers  what  really  moves  goods, 
material.  The  issues  and  the  subjects  June — “Newspaper  Advertising  Re- 
that  will  be  treated  under  each  one  have  minds  and  SELLS.”  Competitive  argu- 
just  been  announced  to  the  membership  ments  to  use  in  competition  with  bill- 
and  they  are  as  follows :  board,  car-card  and  other  “sign”  adver- 

January — “Women  Read  News-  tising.  New  angles,  facts,  figures,  ex¬ 

papers.”  How  editors  cater  to  the  femi-  amples. 

nine  reader,  and  her  response  to  news-  July — “Comparative  Exjienditures.” 
paper  advertising.  Stories  of  successful  Nineteen  thirty-two  edition  of  the 


Exjienditures.” 
edition  of  the 


newspaper  users  who  appeal  to  women  Bureau’s  popular  statistical  tabulation  of 


buyers. 

February — “What  to  tell  a  Jobber.” 


Tobbers’  problems  and  points  of  view,  magazine  results. 


newspaper,  magazine  and  radio  expendi¬ 
tures.  Some  new  material  on  radio  and 


What  a  jobber  wants  from  factory  adver¬ 
tising.  How  jobbers  can  use  news- 


.•\ur.usT — “How  Newspaiier  Advertis¬ 
ing  Works.”  Readers  are  conscious  of 


FEARING  OUTLINES  BASIS  ON  WHICH 
NEWSPRINT  MERGER  MAY  TAKE  PLACE 

Must  Be  Based  on  Conservative  Capital  Set-up  and  Efficient, 
Low-Cost  Mills  —  Warns  Publishers  Against  Propaganda 
Concerning  Profits  on  Difference  in  Dollar  Exchange  Values 


^PINKINS  expressed  in  recent  con- 
^  *  ferences  of  bankers  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  hold  that  any  worthwhile 
plan  for  a  merger  of  paper  mills  must  be 
based  on  a  very  conservative  capital  set¬ 
up,  according  to  a  brochure  mailed  to  its 
new.sprint  customers  by  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company  this  week.  The  booklet, 
entitled,  “Newsprint  in  Canada,  A  Na¬ 
tional  Problem,”  and  signed  by  J.  L. 
I'earing,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  International,  discussed  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  present  topsy-turvy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  and  set  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  company  would 
join  hands  with  others  in  a  merger. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  hazards 
attendant  to  the  production  of  pulp  for 
paper  making  and  a  paragraph  devoted  to 
the  expansion  of  the  newsprint  industry, 
Mr.  Fearing’s  brochure  stated: 

“Newsprint  manufacturers,  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  other  countries,  now  find 
themselves  with  a  huge  unsold  capacity. 
Many  units  are  bankrupt  and  others  not 
far  from  it.  Other  difficult  problems  are 
crying  for  solution.  In  Canada  it  is  vital 
to  the  nation  itself  that  these  problems 
be  solved  quickly  and  permanently.” 

Asking  how  these  problems  can  be 
solved,  iCir.  Fearing  mentioned  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  have  been  and  are  still 
being  held  in  Canada. 

“In  the.se  conferences,”  he  wrote,  “it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  more  important  units  would  prob¬ 
ably  provide  the  best  remedy.  It  has 
also  been  argued  that  no  scheme  for  con¬ 
solidation  will  be  worthwhile  unless  the 
set-up  is  based  on  a  very  conservative 
capitalization  combined  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  most  efficient  type  of  low 
cost  mills.” 

In  view  of  price  reductions  and  low 
ojierating  ratios,  no  consolidation  will  be 
of  any  value,  Mr.  Fearing  pointed  out, 
unless  it  can  show  substantial  savings. 

“Such  savings,  it  is  felt,  would  be  as¬ 
sured  by  running  the  most  efficient  units 
to  capacity,  while  maintaining  the  fairly 
modern  ones  on  a  lower  scale,  and  elimi¬ 
nating  those  with  excessively  high  costs. 
Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  other 
savings  not  now  possible  could  be  de¬ 
veloped — such  as,  for  example,  the  elimi¬ 


nation  of  excessive  freight  costs  now 
cau.sed  by  an  illogical  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tonnage;  the  avoiding  of  un¬ 
necessarily  heavy  inventories  due  to  the 
present  tendency  to  over-estimate  future 
re()uiremcnts ;  the  coordination  of  selling 
and  manufacturing  under  the  most  expert 
leadership  available;  together  with  the 
elimination  of  many  other  losses  and 
leaks  that  now  exist  hut  which  could 
lie  prevented. 

“Not  only  would  a  consolidated  com¬ 
pany  be  able  to  produce  and  distribute 
newsprint  paper  more  economically,  but 
it  would  also  be  far  better  equipped  to 
alleviate  the  distress  and  actual  suffer¬ 
ing  which  present  day  conditions  bring 
upon  the  workmen  at  mills  which  are 
forced  suddenly  to  shut  down  without  an 
opportunity  adeciuately  to  cope  with  the 
social  problems  that  a  shutdown  entails.” 

In  connection  with  the  price  reductions 
to  take  place  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Fearing  wrote: 

“No  publisher  should,  however,  be  mis¬ 
led,  by  sensational  statements  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  believe  that  the  present  high 
purchasing  power  of  the  U.  S.  dollar 
actually  means  a  corresjwnding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs  at  our  Canadian  mills.  Sav¬ 
ings  are,  of  course,  currently  available 
through  the  payment  of  wages  and  the 
purchase  of  materials  in  Canada  with  the 
cheaper  Canadian  dollar ;  but  interest 
continues  to  be  payable  in  U.  S.  funds. 
I>ast.  but  most  important  of  all,  the 
supply  of  pulpwood,  which  will  be  used 
for  at  least  another  year,  was  bought 
and  paid  for  at  a  time  when  the  U.  S. 
dollar  had  no  advantage.” 

In  his  closing  paragraphs,  Mr.  Fear¬ 
ing  set  forth  International’s  position  in 
respect  to  any  proposed  merger. 

“Thus  far.”  he  wrote,  “the  conferences 
in  Canada  have  definitely  indicated  a 
very  serious  determination  to  reorganize 
the  industry  so  that  it  can  be  operated 
profitably  at  low  and  stable  prices. 

“Unless  these  fundamentals  are  used  as 
a  cornerstone,  and  unless  the  other  poli¬ 
cies  in  which  International  believes  and 
to  which  it  has  adhered  in  recent  years 
are  written  into  the  code  of  the  proposed 
consolidation,  we  shall  continue  to  paddle 
our  own  canoe.” 


offerings  in  newspapers  as  merchandist, 
not  as  advertising — and  thereby  hangs  an 
interesting  tale.  Examples  to  support 
this. 

September — “A  Newspaper  Advertis- 
ing  Primer.”  What  a  young  advertisq 
should  know  about  advertising  mediums 
How  big  fellows  got  their  start.  Ek- 
mentarv  information.  This  one  will  be  a 
“best  seller.” 

October — “Industry  vs.  Industry.”  A 
summary  of  the  cooperative  movement- 
examples  of  associational  successes. 
Some  needed  development  work.  Keep¬ 
ing  local  advertising  at  home. 

November — “Smokestacks.”  Many fac- 
tories  overlook  the  sales  at  home— wlm 
to  show  them.  The  Heinz  plan. 
and  bad  examples.  Where  business  is 
most  profitable. 

Dect;mber— “I.x)oking  at  1933.”  Devel- 
opments  of  1932  summarized.  Opinions 
and  plans  of  leading  advertisers.  New 
Bureau  plans  and  the  outlook  for  news¬ 
papers. 

CANADIAN  PRINTERS  STRIKE 

Saskatoon  Group  Refuses  to  Accept 
10  Per  Cent  Wage  Reduction 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  working  for  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phocnix,  alW 
a  strike,  Dec.  14,  when  the  publishers 
insisted  in  their  demand  for  a  10  per 
cent  wage  cut  from  Dec.  1.  Negotiations 
had  been  going  on  since  Nov.  1,  when  the 
union’s  agreement  with  the  publishers 
expired,  and  the  printers  had  refused  to 
accept  a  wage  cut. 

Members  of  the  pressmen’s,  stereo- 
tyiiers’  and  bookbinders’  union  took  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  la.st  fall.  Since  the 
printers  walk-out,  the  Star-Phoenix  plant 
has  been  ojierated  by  non-union  com- 
IKisitors.  The  printers  claim  to  have 
offered  to  compromise  and  that  the 
publishers  refused  to  do  so.  'The  pub¬ 
lishers  say  the  printers  made  no  offer 
of  compromise  until  the  day  after  the 
strike. 

Under  the  agreement  which  recently 
expired  the  printers  were  getting  one 
dollar  an  hour  for  a  48-hour  week. 
Forty-two  men  are  involved  in  the 
strike. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES  APPEAR 

“Give-Away”  Publication*  Start  b 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Two  more  “shopping  news”  publica¬ 
tions  have  recently  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

The  first  number  of  the  Richmond  pub¬ 
lication  was  four  pages,  of  standard 
eight-column  newspaper  size,  printed  ® 
newsprint  and  carried  advertisements  of 
eleven  Richmond  retailers.  .  . 

In  introducing  itself  the  publication 
boasted  of  its  carrier  organization,  say¬ 
ing  that  150  “ambitious,  sincere”  bpys 
had  been  trained  for  the  work  and  that 
each  had  given  his  pledge  to  give  “door¬ 
knob  delivery.” 

The  El  Paso  publication  claims  15, W 
circulation.  Both  publications  are  d^ 
livered  free  once  a  week. 

MUSTEROLE  USING  2,600  PAPERS 

Musterole  is  now  using  about  900  daily 
newspapers  and  1,700  weekly  papers  m 
its  annual  winter  advertising  campaign- 
more  aggressive  than  ever  this  ^5** 
New  territories  are  being  opCTfd  CJ 
farm  papers  and  magazines.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  for  abi)ut  six  months. 

TOVEY  BACK  WITH  GANNETT 

John  H.  Tovey,  who  was  with  P  . 
E.  Gannett’s  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

&  Chronicle  in  1920-30  as  claw  ^ 
counselor,  has  returned  to 
classified  counselor-manager  of  the 
partment. 


retail  copy  adopting  CUSTOMERS’  VIEW 


“People  are  spending  substantially  as 
much  this  year  with  department  stores,” 
pointed  out  Robert  E.  Lusk,  at  that  time 
advertising  manager  for  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  but  they  are 
spending  it  more  carefully.  They  are 
value-conscious  as  they  have  not  l)een 
for  years  and  they  are  reading  news- 


the  more  desirable,  is  the  thing  that  is 
being  bought  with  the  other  commodity. 

Phrasing  it  slightly  differently,  if  mer¬ 
chandise  is  scarcer  than  money,  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  merchandise  to  sell.  If  money 
is  scarcer  than  merchandise,  the  public 
has  money  to  sell. 

“Following  this  apparently  complicated 
but  really  very  simple  diagnosis,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  desirable 
thing  in  existence  at  the  moment”  (and, 
remember,  this  was  a  full  year  ago)  “was 
the  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumer, 
not  the  merchandise  on  our  shelves,  and 
that  if  we  wanted  to  get  the  consumer’s 
dollars  we  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
them  with  merchandise  than  we  had  for 
some  time  past.  The  advertisement  ‘VVe 
Want  to  Buy  Your  Dollar.s’  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  favor¬ 
able  attention  and  did  us  a  lot  of  gcvnl. 

We  weren’t  complaining  about  business 
before  this  advertisement  made  its  ap- 
I»earance,  but  it  has  been  decidedly  better 
since  that  time. 

Davidson- Paxon,  however,  did  not 
stop  there.  Even  the  fact  that  they  had 
taken  the  machine  apart  and  found  out 
what  was  apparently  needed  to  increase 
its  efficiency  did  not  lead  them  to  call  it 
a  day  and  turn  their  attention  to  other 
matters.  There  were  other  problems  to 
be  attended  to,  other  fundamentals  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection — for  one  thing,  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  question  of  “consumer  psychol- 
ogj'”  which,  in  the  vulgate,  means  “\\  hy 
don’t  they  buv  the  goods  we  offer  them?” 

■ — a  nuestion  which  many  stores  have 
asked  themselves  many  times  during  the 
black-bordered,  gloom-encrusted  vear  of 
lO.U. 

Mr.  Kline  analyzed  this  bv  saying:  “I 
think  the  consumers’  unconscious  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  that,  if  they  spend  money,  they 
have  less  money  than  before  they  spent 
it.”  (Axiomatic  again,  but,  also  again, 
a  point  that  is  too  frenuentlv  overlooked). 

“But,  when  vou  sell  something,  you 
know'  that  vou  have  got  something  in 
place  of  it.  Therefore,  if  customers  can 

to  the  buying  public  throughout  the  year  must  give  you  more  for  it  than  usual  this  be  induced  to  sell  their  money,  they  will 

was  unquestionably  the  way  in  which  the  Christmas  season.  Money  is  scarce,  hard  think  about  the  transaction  as  having 

prices  of  every  class  of  goods,  from  pins  to  get,  and  therefore  high'  priced.  Be-  brought  them  something  they  wanted,  in-  jn^jr 

to  platinum,  dropped  almost  as  sharply  as  cause  money  is  high  it  buys  more  than  stead  of  just  remembering  that,  after  the  “An  intelligent  retailer  will  realize  that 
®(i  stock  market  quotations.  This,  there-  usual.  transaction,  thev  had  fewer  dollars  than  he  cannot  afford  to  stop  advertising,  for 

we,  was  the  point  which  wise  stores,  “When  this  is  true,  it  is  the  best  possi-  before.  bis  name  must  not  be  withdrawn  from 

*lert  to  their  opportunities,  emphasized  ble  time  for  you  to  sell  money  and  for  us  “In  short,  retailing  needs  to  apply  circulation.  In  the  second  place,  when 

jto  re-emphasized,  both  generally —  to  sell  merchandise.  This  is  what  econo-  some  of  the  Montessori  methods  of  child-  the  public  mind  is  wide  open  to'  sound 

ttoough  editorial  or  institutional  adver-  mists  call  a  ‘Buyers’  Market.’  You  profit  training — a  method  which  argues  that,  if  argument,  when  common  sense  rules  the 
teing— and  specifically,  through  quota-  most  by  exchanging  money  for  your  you  keep  a  child  busy  constantly  doing  roost,  this  is  certainly  the  year  of  all 

tojs  of  the  “then”  and  “now”  prices  ot  Christmas  things  now.  the  things  vou  want  it  to  do.  it  will  have  years  for  promotional,  institutional  ad- 

ttnerent  commodities.  “Don’t  your  money — sell  \\.\  You  no  time  to  do  the  wrong  things.  vertising.  But  it  must  be  institutional 

And  this,  incidentally,  promises  to  be  can  sell  it  now  at  a  good  profit  at  Davi-  “If  stores  will  keep  their  customers  advertising  of  the  first  order.  A  picture 

It  productive  of  re-  son’s.”  busy  enjoying  new,  interesting,  novel  of  the  founder  will  not  do  the  job.  The 

jWs  during  the  first  part  of  next  year  There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  the  merchandise  and  experiences  in  their  campaign  must  have  a  theme,  the  argu- 

^use,  while  retail  prices  have  dropped  points  emphasized.  In  fact,  they  are  al-  stores,  there  will  be  less  time  to  discuss  ment  must  be  sound  and  tenable,  the  lan- 

to  the  point  where  further  decrease  ap-  most  fundamental,  trite,  primerish.  But,  hard  times  and  all  the  contributing  guage  must  be  clear  and  crisp  and 

I®  almost  impossible,  there  are  working  on  the  principle  that  a  period  of  things  that  have  been  destroying  the  bright,  the  physical  appearance  of  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential  depression  is  a  time  when  all  stores  de-  merchants’  morale.”  advertising  must  bespeak  the  good  taste 

realize  the  extent  sirous  of  making  a  profit  must  get  down  That  more  and  more  stores  came  to  that  the  customer  expects  to  find  in  the 

•  P*''^  shrinkage,  who  do  not  appre-  to  fundamentals,  the  Davison-Paxon  the  same  conclusion  was  increasingly  store. 

j  that,  as  one  recent  advertis-  Company  did  not  make  the  mistake  ot  evident  as  1931  progressed.  At  the  Na-  “In  short,  the  idea  must  not  be  merely 

j pointed  out:  “The  dollar  overlooking  the  importance  of  words-of-  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  sell  merchandise,  but  tbe  personality 

ipend  today  is  worth  $1.50 — the  dol-  one-syllable  maxims  connected  with  the  Convention,  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  institution  as  a  whole” — advice 

you  fare  today  is  worth  only  75c!”  science  of  merchandising.  “Customer  in  February,  a  .survey  conducted  by  the  which  applies  just  as  surely  to  1932  as  it 

Chrff  ^  control”  and  “styling,”  “price  lining”  and  Sales  Promotion  Division  showed  that  at  <lid  to  1931. 

stmas  Mvertising  of  1930,  the  Davi-  “promotion”  and  all  the  other  trappings  least  two-thirds  of  the  leading  depart-  When,  toward  the  end  of  May, 

present-day  retailing  may  be  all  right  ment  stores  of  the  country  had  decided  the  Controller’s  Congress  of  the 
tisina  •  ^or  this  type  of  adver-  in  their  way,  they  argued,  but  there  is  not  to  reduce  their  institutional  adver-  N.R.D.G.A.  held  its  annual  separate  ses- 

with  one  of  the  most  striking  an-  something  underlying  all  of  these  that  tising  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  sion  and  Dr.  .Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of 

Qyj  the  holiday  season,  a  pre-  will  point  the  way  to  increased  business  advertising  managers  being  of  the  opin-  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 

OBiti  announcement  which  did  not  at  a  time  when  the  public  generally  is  ion  that  it  would  be  distinctly  dangerous  search,  broke  the  bad  news  as  to  the  full 

of  single  price  nor  a  single  piece  reluctant  to  part  with  its  dollars.  to  concentrate  solely  upon  sale  or  price  extent  of  what  had  happened  to  depart- 

“w'’n*n  headline  rpd:  .And  so,  as  Raymond  A.  Kline,  vice-  advertising  during  the  months  of  read-  nient  stores  during  1930,  the  necessity 

**ell  BU\  Your  Dollars.”  president  and  general  manager  of  the  justment  which  lay  ahead.  (Contintted  on  page  51) 


KEYING  A  RUG  TO  A  ROOMl 


FI  yran  yein.  wtVc  M  I*  Ittira  I* 
Kik  iboHl  ’•the  food  M  day*--  mhe* 
Mtlisr  WM  it »  poMd  md  paUlort  cwl  aaly 
19>apecL 

Veil.  <he*e  ere  tW  gsod  old  diyt!  OmIw* 
cnM  te**.  food  k  Mitrh,  murii  rheaper.  rent*  ate 
lower— and  fomkliing*  for  the  home  are  *elliii| 
for  prartkaily  a  aong! 

So.  we  aay,  ihi*  k  the  ycor  lo  get  married! 
And  to  prove  our  poini,  let  iw  ahew  yew  bow  w« 


receMly  owlfitled  one  yowag,  oewlrwrd  rowpk. 
from  wedding  cdotbe*  lo  ibe  eMealial  fnraub- 
inga  of  living-dining  room,  bedroom,  bath  and 
kilrben.*  for  ibe  modeal  turn  of 

Of  rhwrae.  yon  may  already  be  marrieH-welL 
yow  ran  tlill  get  pointer*  from  ikk  rowpk** 
eapertenre  on  budget  shopping  at  Ramberger'a. 

But  if  yow’rr  romidrring  marriage,  and  are  a 
little  afraid  of  tbe  do)Ur*-and-eeat*  end  of  it. 
wby  don’t  y  on  and  be  look  ibu  page  over  leaigbl? 


.  tATON  Cl 


Most  stores  content  themselves  with 
featuring  floor  roverings  in  such  a 
way  that  the  price  is  the  largest 
single  element  in  the  ropy.  But  T. 
Fiaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
prefer  to  follow  the  1931  technique 
of  telling  customers  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  how  it  should  be  used. 


L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO 
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BUSINESS  EDITORS  LOOK  TOWARD  1932  1 


Improvement  Expected  in  Furniture  and  Building  Material  Industries — Depleted  Inventories,  Stable 
Prices  and  Improved  Products  Cited  as  Optimistic  Trade  Factors 


EPLETED  inventories,  improved 
products  and  more  stable  prices  are 
a  few  of  the  elements  expected  to  give 
imi)etus  to  a  definite  forward  trend  in 
production  and  sales  in  1931,  according 
to  trade  pai)er  editors  ijueried  by  Editor 
&  Plblishek  this  week.  Reports  from 
some  industries  indicate  a  really  hearten¬ 
ing  outlook  for  next  year,  and  even 
those  observers  who  are  reluctant  to 
make  predictions  of  a  rapid  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  levels  foresee  possibilities  of  at  least 
a  slight  improvement  over  the  past  year. 

The  leaders  in  some  lines,  particularly 
furniture  and  building  materials,  are 
anticii)ating  a  much  better  year  in  1932 
due  to  introduction  of  new  salable  ideas, 
new  home  financing  plans  and  other 
helpful  developments.  Producers  in  the 
coal,  metals  and  foundry  industries  are 
marking  time  until  indications  of  in¬ 
creased  activity  are  apparent  in  the 
industries  upon  which  they  depend  for 
their  orders. 

An  upturn  is  already  noticeable  in  the 
furniture  industry  according  to  J.  A. 
Gary  of  Furniture  Age,  who  replied  tele¬ 
graphically  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
query  as  follows; 

“AVith  strong  indications  of  upward 
price  adjustment  in  January  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  anticipates  a  better  year. 
Orders  are  increasing,  h'actories  are 
now  eight  per  cent  busier  than  in  the 
third  quarter  this  year.  Inventories 
lowest  since  1916;  prices  lowest  since 
1914.” 

Another  bright  view  of  the  furniture 
business  was  given  by  G.  K.  Dahl,  editor 
of  House  Furnishing  Raneiv.  Mr.  Dahl 
telegraphed : 

_  “Widespread  introduction  of  new 
highly  salable,  correctly  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  embodying  extensive  improvements 
and  insuring  consumer  acceptance,  plus 
reduced  inventories  and  better  sales 
methods  brighten  the  outlook  for  1932.” 

.^n  upward  sales  trend  is  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1932  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  according  to  Don 
Blanchard  of  Aufotnohile  Trade  Journal, 
but  it  will  probably  not  exceed  sales  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

“Normal  seasonal  intluences.”  Mr. 
Blanchard  wired,  “plus  the  stimulant  of 
a  large  nunil)er  of  new  nuxlels  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  assure  an  upward  sales  trend 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1932,  but  total  vol¬ 
ume  is  unlikely  to  exceed  the  first  three 
months  of  19.31  when  -;62.(KX)  new  cars 
were  registered.” 

Replacements  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  helping  the  automobile  industry, 
Leslie  Peat,  managing  editor  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Industries,  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

‘'Xineteen  thirty-two  should  be  a  gtHKl 
replacement  year  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry.”  he  wired,  "liecause  restricted 
buying  of  motor  vehicles  during  the 
past  two  years  has  resulted  in  the  first 
decrease  of  registrations  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  industrv  in  1S9.^.  Car  manu¬ 
facturers  apparently  are  determined  to 
offer  more  value  jier  dollar  than  ever 
this  year  with  improved  prinlucts  and  in 
some  cases  lowered  prices.  The  upward 
seasonal  trend  for  the  first  ciuarter  may 
hold  sales  to  1931  levels  even  if  general 
business  remains  depressed  under  last 
year’s  averages.” 

Sales  of  radio  sets  are  exjiected  to 
continue  at  normal  sjieed  next  year  with 
the  emphasis  on  qualitv  sets.  Ray 
Sutliffe  of  Radio  Retailing  sent  the 
following  wire; 

“Radio  trend  is  toward  quality  sets. 
Average  price  approximately  S8.'.  Re¬ 
placement  market  expected  to  be  50  per 
cent  of  total.  Steady  bnving  rate  of 
3.0(¥).009  sets  per  annum  should  continue 
during  ’32.” 

Two  trade  paper  editors  in  the  building 
field  were  hopeful  of  clearing  skies. 
The  editor  of  American  Fuilder  and 
Pm'Mina  Age  wired  that 
“Financing,  the  great  obstacle  to  home 
building  in  1931,  will  be  made  a\-ailablc 


By  JOHN 

in  ample  amounts  and  on  easy  terms  by 
President  Htxiver's  home  loan  discount 
bank  plan  now  before  Congress.  Its 
early  adoption  forecasts  a  radical  im¬ 
provement  in  the  home  building  industry 
for  1932.” 

From  the  Editor  of  the  Architectural 
Record  came  the  following  statement : 

“Current  building  activity,  particularly 
housing,  running  l)ehind  actual  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  Building  demand 
will  emerge  as  cloudy  financial  situation 
clears  up.” 

Leslie  H.  Allen,  editor,  F.lcctrical 
Installation:  “Congressional  adoption  of 
President  Hoover's  plan  for  releasing 
home  building  funds  through  establish¬ 
ing  home  loan  discount  banks  w’ould 
stimulate  house  building  and  thus  imbue 
new  life  into  home  wiring.  Heavier 
electrical  installation  business  awaits 
industrial  revival,  concerning  whose 
imminence  we  are  optimistic  but  not 
predictive.” 

The  prospects  in  the  building  industry 
are  looked  upon  as  good  news  by  the 
brick  and  clay  trade.  A  telegram  from 
the  Brick  and  Clay  Record  said: 

“Recent  developments  in  home  financ¬ 
ing  and  releasing  of  mortgage  money  in 
banks  make  clay  products  prospects 
brighter.  Industry  is  ready  with  new 
products  to  meet  the  building  demand. 
Successful  resurfacing  of  worn  roads 
with  brick  in  Illinois  heralds  greater 
business  in  paving  brick.” 

Other  telegrams  from  trade  paper 
editors  in  such  widelv  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  as  ship  building,  coal  mining, 
foundry  work,  leather  goods,  metal 
trades,  textiles,  power,  petroleum,  cotton 
and  paper,  follow : 

.\.  H.  Jansson,  editor.  Marine  Re^new: 
“East  coast  shipyards  have  a  fair  volume 
of  work  in  hand  for  six  months.  Re¬ 
duced  commerce  has  seriously  affected 
earnings  of  ships.  Many  laid  up. 
Pa>i.senger  and  cruise  travel  also  off. 
Will  quickly  revive  with  better  business 
generally.” 

S.  I).  Kirknatrick.  erlitor.  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  F.ngineering:  “Most 
chemical  industries  will  enter  19,32  on  an 
improved  price  basis,  having  learned  a 
lesson  from  last  year's  profitless  price 
wars.  .Any  general  increase  in  volume 
of  business  must  await  renewed  activitv 


F.  ROCHE 


in  consuming  industries  hut  temporary 
gains  are  being  made  where  research  has 
created  new  products  that  attract  the 
public  fancy.” 

Sydney  A.  Hale,  editor.  Coal  Age: 
“Prosiiects  for  increased  business  in 
coal  during  the  first  quarter  of  1932  are 
dependent  solely  upon  two  uncertainties — 
general  industrial  conditions  and  weather. 
.Stocks  in  hands  of  consumers  are  mod¬ 
erate.  Any  revival  in  general  industrial 
activity  will  find  early  reflection  in  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  bituminous  coal. 
Sharp  weather  will  accentuate  the  call 
for  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.” 

C.  K.  Maedermot,  jr..  Dry  Goods 
Hconomist:  “Prospects  are  fair  to  good 
if  stores  really  clean  house  in  January, 
build  up  staple  stocks,  plan  a  profit  on 
every  sale,  cease  pushing  manufacturers 
for  cheap  goods  and  play  up  sound 
quality.” 

A.  W.  Zelomek,  economist,  Women’s 
Wear  Daily:  “Retail  sales,  especially 
those  of  department  and  specialty  stores, 
will  show  a  decline  of  about  five  per  cent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1932,  largely  due 
to  lower  prices.  Smaller  stores  will 
show  a  much  greater  decrease,  as  they 
have  throughout  1931.  A  greater  effort 
will  be  necessary  for  increasing  the  1932 
volume,  especially  since  Christmas  sales 
are  turning  out  more  favorably  than  was 
expected.  A  record  movement  in  holiday 
units  is  expected.” 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter:  “Statisti¬ 
cal  p<jsition  sound  and  strong  from  shoe 
retailers  to  tanners.  Stocks  are  below 
normal.  With  recovery  of  financial  con¬ 
fidence  throughout  the  world  there 
should  be  a  great  revival  of  activity.” 

Watterson  Stealey,  editor.  Hide  and 
Leather:  “Stocks  have  reached  such  a 
low  ixiint  that  any  improvement  in  the 
general  business  situation  would  be 
reflected  immediately  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  leather  and  leather  products  in¬ 
dustries.  With  a  turn  for  the  better 
and  holding  production  down  to  demand 
and  an  insistence  upon  fair  prices  these 
industries  will  witness  prosperity.” 

Douglas  G.  Woolf,  editor.  Textile 
World:  “Since  most  urgent  replacement 
demands  for  textiles  have  been  filled, 
further  activity  depends  largely  on  im¬ 
provement  in  general  business.  Outlook 


COVERING  FIGHTING  IN  MANCHURIA 


Newspapermen  and  some  foreign  observers  at  Mukden  covering  the  “informal 
war”  between  China  and  Japan  on  Manrhurian  soil.  Left  to  right,  sealed:  John 
Carter  Vincent.  American  consul,  Mukden;  Semion  Slepack.  Tass  (seated  on 
arm  of  chair);  Dcmaree  C.  Bess,  United  Press;  Major  R.  Wateri,  spokesman 
for  Kwanglung  army  headquarters;  Eduardo  Ferrer,  Spanish  con.sul-general 
at  Shanghai,  who  observed  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  long 
period;  Edward  Hunter,  International  News  Service.  Standing:  John  B. 
Powell,  Chicapo  Tribune;  Eidgar  Snow,  Netc  York  Sun;  Reginald  Sweetland, 
Chicapo  Daily  News;  Clenn  Babb.  Associated  Press;  Victor  Keen,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Frank  Oliver,  Reuters;  George  Gorman,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  Commandant  Luigi  Neyrone.  Italian  consul-general  at  Tientsin. 


is  for  rather  dragging  movement  during 
first  few  months  but  for  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  last  part  of  year.” 

Ely  C.  Hutchinson,  editor.  Power: 
“No  one  doubts  the  return  of  prosperous 
conditions  in  two  to  three  years  since 
load  increasing  and  power  constructions 
require  this  pericxl  between  planning  and 
consummation.  We  consider  brighter 
conditions  next  year  inevitable.” 

George  H.  Priest,  Jr.,  American  Pant 
Journal:  “A  spirit  of  calm  optimism 

pervades  the  paint  and  varnish  industry 
which  is  now  operating  on  a  sound  tttsis 
and  is  hop^ul  of  an  early  upward  trend 
in  general  industry  and  trade.” 

Mamifacturers’  Record:  “We  see  an 
early  return  of  faith  in  the  recuperative 
power  of  a  nation  whose  wealth  is  unim¬ 
paired.  The  south  and  southwest  are 
definitely  and  convincingly  more  optimistic 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  year.” 

Warren  C.  Platt,  editor,  Nalioiul 
Petroleum  Neivs:  “Prospects  for  ti* 
first  half  of  1932  in  the  oil  industry  are 
for  slightly  decreased  volume  in  psoline 
but  probably  with  better  prices.  Present 
conservation  measures  in  oil  producing 
states  probably  will  be  successfully 
maintained.” 

D.  H.  Avey,  editor,  The  Foundry: 
“The  foundry  industry  is  confident  tint 
even  a  slight  improvement  in  manufac¬ 
turing  promises  expanding  demand  for 
castings.  Automobile  and  railway  re¬ 
quirements  will  provide  retarded  orders. 
These  coupled  with  utilities  and  building 
conservation  measures  in  oil  producing 
totals  ahead.” 

E.  L.  Shaner,  editor.  Steel  (formerly 
Iron  Trade  Revieze)  :  “Automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  railroads  are  key  to  early 
19.32  business.  Chances  favor  increased 
steel  consumption  by  railroads  if  wage 
are  reduced  and  deferred  maintenance  is 
undertaken.  Introduction  of  new  models 
will  probably  stimulate  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  mildly.  Building  and  pipe  out- 
IcKjk  dull.” 

W.  W.  Dcxlge,  managing  editor, 
American  Machinist:  “Metal  working 
industry  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  individual  plants  must  get  in  their 
best  licks  by  Piaster  or  recovery  for  them 
will  be  delayed  another  year.” 

W.  W.  Macon,  Iron  Age:  “First 
quarter  in  steel  promises  output  50  per 
cent  higher  than  current  prixluction,  but 
it  still  would  be  10  per  cent  under  like 
pericxl  of  1931.  Prices  should  accordingly 
stiffen.” 

Metal  Industry:  “The  past  vear  was 
disappointing.  The  prospects  for  Pa- 
are  cloudy.  Our  industries  depend 
revival  in  building,  railroads,  automobile 
electrical  gcxxls,  jewelry,  silverware  w 
novelties.  Present  attitude  is  hopeful  but 
not  confident.”  , 

H.  J.  \'oigt.  editor.  Cotton  /riw 
Journal:  “Hard  hit  by  seasons  lew 

prices,  cotton  farmers  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  carry  out  a  ‘live  at  home  prO" 
gram.  The  new  year  finds  the 
farmer  in  a  strong  position  to  succew 
Trade  prospects,  therefore,  are  more 
cheerful.”  , 

.\.  Scott  Dowd,  editor.  The  Paper 
dusfry:  “Consumer  demand  is  expectK 
to  rise  at  any  time,  and  during  the  pasS' 
ing  depression  many  paper  and  P“*P 
have  been  replacing  old  with  mo(^ 
ec|uipment.  improving  processes, 
changing  their  lines  to  meet  the  me«^ 
uses  of  paper  and  current  demands 
the  consumer.  These  companies 
coming  best  fitted  for  profitable 
tions  when  the  expected  upswing 
business  occurs.” 


STAFF  GREETED  SUBSCRIBE^ 

An  unusual  method  of  saying 
Christmas”  to  subscribers  was 
this  year  by  the  Atlanta  Cnwr^inj*^ 
when  on  Christmas  morning  a  sp^ 
section  carrying  the  pictures  of  all  ni^ 
bers  of  the  various  departments 
their  names  and  titles  was  pubhswu 
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N.  Y.  TIMES  OCCUPIES  $1,000,000  ADDITION 

Three  Acres  of  Floor  Space  Provided  in  New  14-Story  Structure — Added  Wing  Conforms  Architec¬ 
turally  With  Main  Building — Wire  Room  Has  Capacity  of  160,000  Words  Per  Hour 


The  14  story  and  tower  addition  to  the 
AVii’  York  Times  plant  on  West  43rd 
street,  just  completed,  has  increased  the 
floor  space  of  the  Times  Annex,  as  the 
building  is  called,  by  more  than  three 
acres,  but  that  is  not  the  real  story  for 
those  interested  in  newspaper  making. 
The  real  story  lies  in  the  care  with  which 
the  rearrangement  and  enlargement  of 
the  departments  on  every  floor  were 
planned  to  provide  the  liest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  layout.  For  many  months  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  in  the  Times 
have  been  making  plans  for  the  increase 
in  facilities,  then  studying  the  architects' 
bluei)rints  carrying  out  their  suggestions. 
Now  the  work  is  completed.  The  cost 
was  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  ground  and 
equipment. 

The  addition  was  built  because  the 
Times  needed  more  press  room  facilities, 
and  because  the  activities  of  the  many 
departments  had  outgrown  the  space  in 
the  .\nnex.  From  1007  to  1913  the  news¬ 
paper  was  published  in  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing.  half  a  block  away  at  Broadway  and 
42nd  street.  In  1913  the  nucleus  of  the 
.\nnex  was  erected,  at  229  West  43rd 
street,  an  11  story  structure.  In  1924  the 
building  was  nujre  than  doubled,  by  add¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  approximately  the  same 
proportions,  and  by  adding  on  top  of  the 
combined  structure,  three  more  stories 
and  a  tower.  In  1925  the  rotogravure 
printing  department  was  moved  to  a 
building  at  12th  avenue  and  44th  street. 
Last  year  the  Times  finished  erecting  its 
Brooklyn  building,  described  as  a  "jewel 
box,”  at  a  total  cost,  including  equipment, 
of  $2,0(X),00().  Now  comes  the  addition 
just  completed,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Times  purchased  the  Little  Theatre, 
whose  frontage  of  75  feet,  on  44th  Street, 
lies  immediately  behind  the  latest  exten¬ 
sion. 

.Architecturally  the  building  l(X)ks  the 
same  as  it  formerly  did  except  that  the 
new  wing  makes  it  more  massive.  It  con¬ 
forms  with  the  design  of  the  old  building 
in  every  detail.  The  new  addition  ex¬ 
tends  75  feet  west  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing,  giving  the  plant  a  318-foot  frontage 
on  43rd  street.  The  depth  is  100  feet. 

Besides  the  ret|uirements  of  the  mechan- 
ial  e<iuipnient  for  more  r(X)m,  the  staff 
of  the  Times  has  increased  to  well  over 
3,000  iKjrsons.  It  had  been  impossible, 
before  the  present  addition,  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  arrangement  for  all  de¬ 
partments;  for  example,  the  main  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  was  on  the  second 
floor,  but  part  of  it  had  to  be  housed  on 
the  fifth  floor.  Now  it  is  all  together. 

The  news  department  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rearranged,  partitions  have  been 
tom  down,  a  much  enlarged  reception 
room  provided  for,  and  carefully  laid  and 


executed  plans  have  resulted  in  a  simple  L'nion,  occupying  one  side,  and  Postal, 
and  efficient  layout.  W  ith  the  exception  occupying  the  other,  have  installed  new 
of  the  managing  editor's  office  and  the  equipment,  which  together  with  other 
telegraphic  departments  there  are  no  par-  equipment  gives  the  Times  what  is  con- 
titioned  off  sections,  and  a  clean  sweep  of  sidered  the  largest  newspaper  telegraph 
space  has  resulted.  office  in  the  world.  \\  estern  L'nion 


The  New  York  Times  annex  as  it  now  appears.  The  new  affilition  is  on  the 
far  end  of  the  building. 


The  news  riK)m  proper  occupies  the 
original  portion  of  the  building  on  the 
third  floor.  The  separate  offices  of  the 
drama,  music  and  sports,  departments  that 
formerly  lined  the  north  wall  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  have  disapixsared ;  the  radio 
room  has  tveen  moved. 

At  the  extreme  east  of  the  third  fl(K)r, 
extending  the  de])th  of  the  building,  is 
the  telegraph  room  where  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  f)een  effected.  Western 


rates  the  capacity  of  its  facilities  at 
85,(XK)  words  hourly.  Postal  at  35,0(X) 
and  the  leased  wire  and  teletype  printer 
circuits  can  be  loaded  to  4(),()(K),  making 
a  combined  total  receiving  capacity  of 
160,000  words  an  hour. 

Western  Union  facilities  include  4(X) 
pairs  of  wires,  and  36  operating  posi¬ 
tions.  Postal  has  doubled  its  capacity  in 
the  Times  plant,  now  providing  .50  cir¬ 
cuits  and  pt)sitions  are  provided  for  21 


operators.  A  separate  rixun  provides  for 
the  teletype  printers — six  .Assixriated 
Press,  four  t'ity  News  and  two  Stand¬ 
ard  News,  and  printers  to  the  Times’ 
.\lineola  and  Brooklyn  offices. 

•Additional  telegraphic  facilities  are  in 
a  small  room  in  the  siK)rts  department 
for  last-minute  sports  news. 

The  Times  has  solved  that  plaguing 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  copy  away 
from  the  oiverator  as  quickly  as  iwssible 
and  without  a  copy  boy  hanging  over 
his  shoulder  and  slowing  down  the  work. 
The  telegraph  operators  are  placed  in 
two  rows  facing  each  other  on  both  sides 
of  the  riKim.  In  the  center  is  a  long  nar¬ 
row  trough  extending  the  length  of  the 
rows,  in  which  runs  an  endless  conveyor 
belt.  The  oiverator  merely  reaches  over 
his  instrument  and  places  his  copy  on  the 
belt  and  it  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  From  there  it  goes  to  the 
mimeographing  machine,  and  copies  are 
put  through  a  slot  in  the  wall  \)artition- 
ing  off  the  telegraph  room  from  the 
news  room,  and  the  copy  lands  on  a  table 
near  the  copy  desk.  Here  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  sorted  and  routed  to  the  editors 
and  copy  desks. 

The  copy  desk,  made  to  Times’  speci¬ 
fications,  is  believed  to  l)e  the  largest 
in  the  country.  It  provides  37  positions. 
The  central  portion,  14  positions,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  local  copy.  One  wing  with  11 
positions  handles  cable  copy,  and  another 
with  12  positions  Iiandles  telegraph  copy. 
The  Times’  old  copy  desk  had  l)een 
added  to  until  it  provided  24  pcjsitions. 

The  greater  i>art  of  the  additional 
space  on  the  third  floor  is  taken  up  by 
the  completely  rearranged  reference  de¬ 
partment  which  now  occupies  50  per  cent 
more  .space  than  formerly.  Both  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  hiographical  matter  are  now 
filed  in  dust-proof  cabinets  replacing  the 
wockIcu  ones  used  heretofore.  One  hun¬ 
dred  eight-drawer  cabinets,  each  drawer 
with  two  files,  are  used  for  biographical 
matter,  and  nearly  as  great  a  numlier, 
for  the  subject  data. 

Similar  rearrangements  Itave  been  made 
in  practically  every  department.  The 
picture  editorial  and  photographic  depart- 
rnems  have  umlergone  great  expansion 
and  the  nimh  fl(K)r  is  occupied  completely 
by  these,  including  the  Sunday  Roto¬ 
gravure  picture  sections.  Wide  W'orld 
Photos,  the  Times  Studios  and  the  Mid- 
zeerk  Pictorial.  In  addition  this  depart- 
mcm  now  has  another  1,.562  s(iuare  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the  tower. 

Four  separate  and  independent  studios 
are  on  the  nimh  floor,  with  two  dress¬ 
ing  rcKims  for  each.  Two  smaller  ones, 
wliich.  in  an  emergency  can  be  thrown 
into  one  large  .studio,  are  for  making 
(Coitfiniu'd  on  page  56) 


‘layliglit  studio  in  the  tower  of  the  annex.  The  room  has  a  ceiling 
*1  feet  high  and  every  inch  is  illuminated  by  the  north  light  from  1,12.5 
*qnare  feet  of  glass  skylight.  There  are  1,560  square  feet  of  unobstructed 


floor  space  which  will  permit  [ihotographing  300  persons  at  one  sitting. 
The  stereotyping  room  (at  the  right)  was  enlarged  to  make  rtoom  for  another 
double  automatic  plate  easting  machine  making  four  of  these  now  in  use. 
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BIG  HELPING  OF  FOOD  COPY  BUILT  SALES 

Generous  Portions  Served  in  Newspapers  Result  in  Phenomenal  Grocery  Chain  Store  Business— 
A.  Sind  P.  Dollar  Volume  May  Equal  That  of  1929,  a  More  Than  Billion  Dollar  Year 


trow  large  is  the  American  stomach? 

That  is  what  food  advertisers  are 
wondering  as  they  look  back  over  1931 
and  count  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  to  introduce  new  foods 
and  old  staples  in  new  packages. 

Food  prices  have  toppled  faster  than 
anything  else  in  the  past  year,  yet  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  nation’s  leading 
chain  grocery  stores,  for  instance,  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  1929.  This  means 
that  the  tonnage  of  foodstuffs  sold  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  just 
closing  far  surpasses  that  of  any  previous 
period. 

Without  the  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  year  by  food  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
American  larder  would  have  been  kept 
so  well  supplied.  How  else  might  the 
housewife  have  been  kept  informed  of  the 
day-by-day  changes  in  prices,  the  daily 
receipt  of  new  produce,  and  the  helpful 
table  suggestions? 

Newspapers  themselves  have  benefited 
doubly  from  this  growth  of  food  copy. 
First,  it  is  conceded  that  the  total  national 
food  linage  for  1931  will  run  a  close  race 
with  tobacco  copy  for  the  honor  of  top¬ 
ping  the  list  of  general  classifications, 
exceeding  automotive.  Local  food  linage 
nearly  approaches  department  store  totals 
in  many  cities. 

"Hie  second  benefit  has  been  in  circu¬ 
lation — Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
morning  newspapers  being  the  guides  to 
household  purchases  in  weekend  food 
buying.  The  value  of  food  copy  for 
reader  interest  was  recognized  by  pub¬ 
lishers  long  before  they  realized  a  return 
in  enlarged  advertising  schedules.  Home 
economics  schools,  food  shows,  cooking 
cla.sses — all  have  played  their  role  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  newspaper’s 
growing  supremacy  in  the  field  of  food 
distribution.  Menu  columns  have  grown 
to  pages  on  diet  and  household  arts,  and 
many  newspapers  boast  their  own  public 
health  institutes. 

Sales  figures  tell  an  interesting  story 
about  food  advertising  in  1931.  They 
shade  the  1930  grocery  products  national 
advertising  expenditure  of  $26,635,000  (in 
newspapers)  almost  into  insignificance 
when  it  is  realized  that  one  chain  firm 
alone  4iad  gross  revenue  exceeding  one 
billion  dollars.  Yet  the  advertising  figure 
speaks  for  94  companies. 

That  billion-dollar  grocery  store  is  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
W'hich  in  1931  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  users  of  newspaper  space  in 
America.  There  are  nearly  16,(K)0  A. 
and  P.  stores  from  coast  to  coast,  which 
means  that  daily  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  have  bwn  carrying  an  extensive 
schedule  of  advertising. 

For  goodwill  promotion,  A.  &  P.  has 
spent  liberally  for  radio  programs,  but 
to  newspapers  is  left  the  job  of  produc¬ 
ing  results  with  price  copy — copy  that 
has  been  prepared  many  times  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  sent  by  telegraph 
to  newspaper  offices.  For  ftxxl  prices  are 
that  w’av — news  todav,  history  tomorrow. 

In  1929,  the  Great  .Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  made  sales  totalling 
$1,027,914,479.  This  figure  was  exceeded 
by  25  million  dollars  in  1930,  an  increa.se 
of  3.3  per  cent.  Despite  great  reductions 
in  prices,  the  1929  total  will  be  equalled, 
if  not  passed  this  year.  At  the  half-way 
point  in  July,  sales  were  running  even 
with  those  for  the  period  two  years 
ago,  being  about  3  per  cent  off  from 
1930.  Here  is  a  six-months’  view  of 
grocery  sales  by  the  A.  &  P.  chain,  cov¬ 
ering  varying  seasons  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry: 

Month  1931  1930 

February  .  $82.3fa.806  $86,121,818 

Tune  ..' .  80,850,700  82,921,191 

July  .  95..527.987  %.723.670 

August  .  74.410.831  78,367,330 

September  .  74,641,542  77,919,441 

October  .  95,497,921  100,965.024 

For  the  first  10  months  this  year,  sales 
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have  totalled  $691,753,883,  a  decrease  of 
only  2.6  per  cent  from  last  year.  If  No¬ 
vember  and  December  sales  maintain  the 
average  loss  of  3  per  cent  from  1930,  this 
year's  sales  may  equal  those  of  1930. 

Nearly  every  month  this  year,  A.  &  P. 
stores  have  sold  more  goods,  in  tonnage 
calculation,  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  As 
an  indication  of  what  the  year's  totals 
may  be  be,  it  is  noted  that  the  average 
weekly  sales  in  August  totalled  $18,602,- 
708,  for  which  buyers  received  99,945 
tons  of  groceries.  In  1930  they  paid  $19,- 
591,833  for  93,392  tons.  This  represented 
an  increased  tonnage  of  6,553  against  a 
decreased  cost  of  $989,125. 

Another  view  of  the  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  by  the  A.  &  P.  company 
is  given  in  figures  showing  that  the 
firm's  15,737  stores  in  1930  sold  190,850,- 
000  pounds  of  coffee,  whereas  in  the 
previous  r  15,418  stores  sold  142, 0(K),- 
000  pounds  of  coffee.  Bread  sales  in  1930 
totalled  575,000,000  pounds. 

These  figures  will  be  even  more  stu¬ 
pendous  for  1931,  in  view  of  the  special 
campaigns  run  for  coffee  and  bread. 
These  two  items  have  been  separated 
from  the  regular  A.  &  P.  stores’  copy, 
setting  a  pace  for  other  bakers  and  cof¬ 
fee  roasters.  If  grocery  linage  were 
broken  down  for  these  two  classifications, 
coffee  and  bread  would  excel  because 
several  widespread  campaigns  have  been 
carried  on  this  year. 

A.  &  P.  growth  was  further  exempli¬ 
fied  in  1931  by  the  spread  of  the  chain 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  first 
store  opened  in  Seattle.  It  was  only  a 
year  previously  that  the  company  went 
into  Los  Angeles  with  its  first  Pacific 
Coast  store.  The  extent  of  this  one  gro¬ 
cery  chain — ^the  largest  by  far,  of  any  in 
existence — ^has  been  pictured  in  a  com¬ 
pany  announcement  of  the  fact  that  a  10- 
pound  raisin  sale  each  dav  in  each  of  its 
stores  means  22,500  tons  of  raisins  a  year. 

Second  only  to  A.  &  P.  in  the  retail 
food  chain-store  field  is  the  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cer  &  Baking  Company  which  has 
sounded  a  new  tempo  in  advertising 
throughout  the  mid-w'est.  Elarly  this 
year.  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president  of  the 
companv.  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  $1,000,000  fund  to  maintain  the  Kroger 
Foundation,  which  fixes  standards  by 
which  food  values  may  be  judged  and 
tries  to  find  better  ways  of  growing  and 
preparing  foods. 

With  an  average  of  5,000  stores,  and 
with  commodity  prices  at  a  lower  level 
tendina  further  to  decrease  dollar  volume 
of  sales,  net  sales  for  Kroger  stores  in 
four  weeks  ending  May  23  were  off  only 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  the  smallest  de¬ 
cline  since  January.  1*^.  This  average 
has  been  maintain^  most  of  the  year. 

Kroger’s  business  success  built  upon 
consistent  newspaper  schedules  is  read  in 
a  statement  that  shows  gross  sales  of 
$286,611,000  with  5,575  stores  in  1929  in 
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contrast  to  sales  of  $267,094,000  by  5,165 
stores  in  1930,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
1931  business  for  the  first  10  months  has 
totalled  $191,780,630.  The  year’s  total 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  1930  mark. 

On  the  basis  of  10-month  totals,  A.  & 
P.  sales  are  off  less  than  3  per  cent  and 
Kroger  sales  about  5  per  cent  from  last 
year.  This  record  for  grocery  stores 
shows  up  well  against  figures  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  estimating  hard¬ 
ware  sales  off  10  per  cent,  dry  goods 
18  per  cent  and  shoes  22  per  cent. 

Bankers  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  financing  of  chain  grocery  stores 
made  a  survey  last  spring  which  re¬ 
vealed  a  steady  increase  in  patronage  of 
the  eight  leading  chains  in  the  last  year 
“as  the  result  of  an  extensive  campaign 
on  the  part  of  each  of  them  to  appeal  to 
a  buying  section  of  the  public  that  could 
not  be  tempted  by  mere  offerings  of 
lower  prices.’’ 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
advertising  and  service  offered  by  gro¬ 
cery  chain  stores.  Before  the  depression 
and  era  of  falling  commodity  prices  what 
little  advertising  was  done  by  the  chains 
stressed  cheapness  in  price  alone.  The 
advertisements  were  designed  to  appeal 
entirely  to  the  class  which  bought  on 
price  only.  Executives  of  the  stores  on 
analysis  of  falling  dollar  sales  found  that 
the  appeal  of  this  sort  of  advertising  had 
brought  in  the  limit  of  trade  which  could 
be  expected  from  the  class  to  which  it 
appealed. 

The  method  of  advertising  was  changed, 
the  bankers  found.  The  quality  of  the 
articles  offered  was  stress^,  and  along 
with  it  was  an  offer  of  service  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  store.  This 
offer  of  service  caused  a  general  train¬ 
ing  of  clerks.  Before  that  time  the  man 
who  knew  the  price  of  things  without 
knowing  anything  about  their  food  value 
was  equal  to  his  task.  It  is  now  the 
aim  of  the  chain  food  stores  to  have  each 
clerk  know  the  things  he  is  selling,  their 
purpose  in  a  diet  and  other  things  which 
will  permit  him  intelligently  to  discuss 
matters  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
customers. 

Meanwhile,  grocery  store  advertising 
sets  out  to  educate  the  housewife  and 
keep  her  informed  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  dietetics.  While  the  Kroger 
Foundation  serves  a  vast  portion  of  the 
country  with  this  valuable  food  informa¬ 
tion.  the  A.  &  P.  maintains  a  diet  kitchen 
where  complete  daily  menus  are  tested. 
Results  are  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  various  forms  of  advertising. 
Radio  has  been  used  largely  for  this  sort 
of  appeal,  daily  food  discussions  being 
addressed  to  the  housewife,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $700,000  in  the  last  year. 

The  important  role  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  in  the  chain  store  manage¬ 
ment  idea  of  passing  price  information  on 


TV  EW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  learned 
last  week  that  Christmas  bonuses 
pay  quick  dividends.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  bonus  distributed  to  News  em¬ 
ployees  last  Saturday,  the  paper  might 
have  missed  a  beat  on  the  murder  of  Jack 
Diamond.  It  happened  this  way. 

The  night  shift  Friday,  Dec.  18,  heard 
that  bonus  checks  would  be  distributed 
Saturday  morning,  and,  when  the  last 
edition  had  gone  to  press,  most  of  the 
men  decided  to  wait  around  until  nine  a. 
m.  and  collect.  In  the  wee  sma’  hours, 
with  the  presses  silent  and  the  lobster 
shift  sitting  drearily  around  the  city  desk, 
an  A.P.  flash  came  from  Albany — “Jack 
Diamond  has  been  killed.”  A  long  dis¬ 
tance  call  to  Albany  and  someone  was  on 
the  job  getting  details.  A  quick  round¬ 
up  of  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  News  plant  and  a  mechanical  crew 


was  assembled,  (iene  McHugh,  the  night 
editor,  and  some  of  his  crew,  dropped 
their  pinochle  hands  and  made  up  a  new 
page  one  for  an  extra.  In  a  short  time 
the  first  story  of  the  Diamond  slaying  was 
on  the  streets,  and  the  News  ran  off 
36,0(X)  copies  of  the  extra.  The  bonuses 
came  through  on  time.  They  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  departments  on  the  basis 
of  each  employe's  length  of  service. 

In  its  page-one  layout  the  News  carried 
a  posed  picture  of  Diamond  taken  by 
Martin  McEvilly,  staff  photographer,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  gangster’s  acquittal  on 
a  kidnapping  charge  in  Troy  the  evening 
before  his  death.  McEvilly  was  able  to 
get  this  shot  to  the  office  in  time  for  the 
News’  regular  3  a.m.  edition  by  making  a 
150-mile  automobile  dash  from  Troy  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  News  plant  in  three  hours 
and  ten  minutes. 


to  the  public  at  once  was  hinted  in  testi¬ 
mony  by  Frank  W.  Wheeler,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  A.  &  P.  before  a  fed¬ 
eral  commission  at  Washington.  He  cfc- 
clared  that  when  his  company  found  its 
profit  running  above  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  sales,  prices  were  lowered  to 
reduce  and  distribute  this  profit. 

New  methods  of  distribution,  notably 
the  frosting'  idea,  and  radical  changes  in 
packaging  have  helped  the  focxi  distribu¬ 
tors  to  go  before  the  public  with  inter¬ 
esting  advertising — the  kind  of  copy  that 
wins  readers  and  makes  sales.  The  chain 
stores  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
stocks  from  the  old  staples.  With  all 
other  stores  they  have  found  it  easy  to 
offer  packaged  meats,  fresh  fruits  from 
distant  climates,  crisp  lettuce  wrappd  in 
cellophane,  and  even  ice  cream.  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Company  under¬ 
took  to  deliver  frozen  orange  juice  with 
the  morning’s  milk  in  certain  cities  as  a 
tryout. 

General  Foods  Corporation  started  the 
year  with  its  president,  C.  M.  Chester, 
Jr.,  announcing :  “More  effort  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  of  General  Foods  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  exerted  in  1931  than  in  any 
year  thus  far.”  And  the  company  has  not 
let  up  for  a  minute  with  its  advertising 
program.  Its  entry  into  the  field  of 
comic  page  advertising  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  year’s  newspaper  copy  d^ 
velopment.  The  copyright  initials  “G.F. 
Inc.”  have  been  well  represented  in  news¬ 
paper  food  advertising. 

It  is  not  regarded  as  likely  that  General 
Foods  Corporation  will  fall  much  b^ 
hind  the  $19,985,595  net  earnings  of  1930, 
if  they  drop  at  all.  A  tabulation  of  net 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931 
shows  some  interesting  statistics  for  not 
only  (jeneral  Foods  but  three  outstanding 
other  food  advertisers.  Figures  for  1930 
and  1931  are: 

Advertiser  1930  1931 

General  Foods  ....$5,990,000  $5,572,000 
National  Biscuit  . .  4,665,000  4,840,000 

Standard  Brands  . .  3,496,000  4,054,000 

Beech- Nut  Packing  554,339  536,957 

The  decline  of  food  prices,  figured  by 
the  government  at  an  average  of  18  per 
cent,  is  to  be  considered  in  comparing 
these  figures.  In  most  instances,  too,  the 
companies  have  added  new  lines  during 
the  year,  hut  the  bulk  of  the  business  has 
been  attributed  on  various  occasions  to 
consistent  advertising  policies. 

Since  March,  General  Foods  has  been 
helped  immensely  by  its  subsidiary,  the 
Birdseye  Packing  Company  of  Boston, 
whose  business  is  to  distribute  “frosted 
foods.  Packing  plants  are  situated  near 
sources  of  the  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  the 
California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  al¬ 
lotted  $1,700,000  to  boost  Sunkist  oranges 
during  the  vear.  The  Exchange  appro¬ 
priated  $2,400,000  as  its  1931  advertising 
budget,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  1930 
expenditures.  , 

Meanwhile,  Swift  &  Co.  has  entered 
the  field  by  selling  complete  lines  of  fruijs 
and  vegetables  to  wholesalers  under  Switt 
trade  names.  This  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  new  packaging  science.  Switt 
advertising  officials  mentioned  the  resul  * 
of  a  survey  in  connection  with  5.i  Sw» 
advertisements  during 

years.  This  copv  made  a  point  of  pictur¬ 
ing  and  identifying  by  name  the  variou 
retail  cuts  of  meat.  Those  55  advertise 
ments  drew  2.000,000  requests  ior 
charts  and  recipes  which  were  oncted. 

Outside  of  bread  copy  which  signa 
the  development  of  the  Stwnbock 
Sperti  proces.ses  of  quick-baking  and  'i 
min  content  in  full  newspaper  ; 
coast  to  coast,  the  greatest  ^ 

campaign  for  any  one  food  article 
that  placed  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
its  Rice  Flakes.  Half-page 
ments  in  every  leading 
eral  weeks  asked  and  answered  the  q 
tion,  “What  Is  This  It’?”  Figs  haven- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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1931  “SUCCESS  STORIES”  ...  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


Cadillac- La  Salle 
Goes  Ahead  in  Philadelphia* 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  Cadillac- 
La  Salle  sold  38.8%  of  all  high-priced  cars  purchased  in 
Philadelphia,  as  against  31.6%  for  1930 — an  improvement 
of  position  in  its  price  field  of  7.2%. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  Cadillac-La  Salle 
used  70.6%  of  all  its  Philadelphia  advertising  in  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers. 

*Back  of  Cadillac-La  Sallees  sales  increase — and 
the  other  successes  to  be  brought  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  attention  in  this  series — is  an  amazing  story. 

Every  manufacturer  selling  in  this  market  should 
hear  it  before  another  advertising  dollar  is  spent 
in  Philadelphia. 
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U.  S.  TRADE  BODY  ACTS  AGAINST  CUTEX 
AND  FLEISCHMANN  TESTIMONIALS 

Trade  Commission  Orders  That  Advertisements  Tell  of  Pay 
for  Indorsements,  and  Objects  to  ‘‘Dressing  Up”  of 
“Lowly”  People  in  Pictures — Court  Test  Likely 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

TV/"  ASHINGTOX,  Dec.  22. — The  Fed-  The  Xortliaiii  W  arren  Cori^ration  has 
^  eral  Trade  Commission  has  lashed  not  used  paid  testimonials  since  May, 
out  in  earnest  against  the  use  in  adver-  1920,  the  Commission  said.  Most  of  the 
tisements  of  paid  testimonials  by  celebri-  advertisements  cited  by  the  commission 
ties — and  those  not  so  celebrated — when  appeared  in  magazines  in  the  early  part 
no  mention  is  made  of  payment  having  of  1930.  .  .  , 


been  given  for  the  puffs. 


The  commission's  complaint  in  the 


Its  first  blow  was  a  decision,  the  first  Fleischmann-Standard  Hrands  case  is 
formal  one  it  has  made  against  paid  tes-  similar  to  the  Xortham  Warren,  except 
timonial  advertising,  requiring  the  that  it  covers  a  broader  field  and  appar- 
Northam  W  arren  Corporation,  Xew  ently  indicates  an  intention  by  the  Com- 


York,  manufacturers  of  "Cutex”  prod-  mission  to  take  a  more  rigid  stand  con- 
ucts,  to  cease  and  desist  from  use  of  cerning  testimonials  of  all  kinds. 


paid  testimonials  which  do  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  they  were  paid  for. 


“The  giving  of  such  testimonials  or 
endorsements  was  induced  by  such  pay- 


The  second  was  a  complaint  citing  the  ments  of  money  or  the  giving  of  other 
Fleischmann  Company  and  Standard  valuable  considerations,  and  the  nature 
Brands,  Inc.,  of  Xew  York,  for  using  and  character  thereof  were  colored  there- 
paid  testimonials  not  only  of  well-known  by,"  tbe  commission  alleged  in  the 
figures,  but  of  persons  in  “ordinary  or  Fleischmann  complaint, 
lowly  walks  of  life"  when  thc.se  people  One  testimonial  which  particularly  in- 
are  “dressed  up”  to  resemble  social  curred  the  commission's  desplcasure  came 
lights.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  acquired  from  a  Xew  York  City  judge  and  was 
control  of  the  Fleischmann  Company  in  obtained,  the  commission  said,  "by  the 
1929  and  now  markets  Fleischmann  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.” 
Yeast.  This  testimonial  read  in  part;  “My 

The  decision  in  the  Xortham  Warren  judicial  duties  in  the  Xew  York  city 
Corporation  case  is  highly  si^iificant  to  courts  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
advertisers  and  publishers,  as  it  definitely  deal  of  nervous  energy.  The  criminaj 
stamps  as  unlawful  the  use  of  paid  testi-  courts  in  which  I  preside  are  open  365 
monials  unless  the  advertisement  carries  days  in  the  year.  One  must  keep  fit.  I 
a  statement  that  the  testimonial  was  paid  tried  Fleischmann's  Yeast — skeptically 
for.  The  Commission’s  words  declaring  enough  in  the  begiiming,  but  thankfully 


the  practice  unlawful  are: 


at  the  expiration  of  only  two  weeks,  as 


“The  acts  and  practices  of  resiMnident  the  improvement  in  my  digestion  resulted 
under  the  conditions  and  circumstances  in  more  restful  sleep  than  I  had  had  for 
described  are  to  the  prejudice  and  in-  years.” 

jury  of  the  public  and  resjtondent’s  com-  Another  testimonial  “so  procured  and 
petitors,  and  are  unfair  methods  of  used”  was  obtained  from  a  “prominent 
competition  in  commerce  and  constitute  and  well-known  orchestra  leader,”  the 
a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap-  commission  said,  and  was  “inducctl,  given 
proved  Sept.  26,  1914,  entitled  ‘.Cn  act  and  permission  granted  to  use  the  .same 
to  create  a  federal  trade  commission.”  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  said  endorser 
Specifically  the  coriK)ration  is  ordered  was  under  contract  with  said  respondents, 
to  cease  and  desist,  in  connection  with  or  one  of  them,  to  broadcast  once  a  week 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  toilet  articles  during  respondent’s  radio  hour  and  was 
and  toilet  preparations  in  interstate  com-  paid  therefor  a  large  sum  of  money  per 
merce,  “from  the  use,  or  authorizing  the  week  and  also  because  said  orchestra 
use  by  others,  in  advertising  or  otherwise,  leader  and  organization  received  valuable 
of  testimonials  or  endorsements  of  its  and  extensive  publicity  thereby.”  This 
toilet  articles  and  toilet  preparations,  for  type  of  publicity,  the  commission  said 


which  said  testimonials  and  endor.sements 
res|>ondent  has  paid  substantial  .sums  of 
money,  without  di.sclosing  the  fact  that 
respondent  has  paid  substantial  sums  of 
money  therefor.” 


that  the  case  will  be  taken  to  court. 
Such  a  move  probably  would  l)e  wel- 


epurt  decision  which  would  definitely  out¬ 
line  its  authority  with  respect  to  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  its  decision,  the  Commission  found 
that  money  had  been  paid  to  1-Thel 
Barrymore,  .^nna  I’avlowa,  .-Xtlanta  .\r- 
len  (Mrs.  Michael  .\rlen),  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Chandler  Christy  for  their  en- 
dor.sement  of  t'utex  preparations.  Miss 
Barrymore  was  pai(l  $1.(KK)  and  Mrs. 
Christy  $.5(XI.  Mrs.  .Xrlen  and  I’avlowa 
were  paid  in  Kngland.  receiving,  rcsi)ect- 
ively,  209  and  100  pounds  for  tlieir  testi¬ 
monials.  Miss  Lassie  Honeyman,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Mrs.  C  hristy,  was  given 
$1.50  for  helping  to  obtain  the  latter's 
testimonial. 

The  conM>ration  made  written  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  celebrities,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  said,  each  of  whom  agreed  not  to 
endorse  any  other  manicuring  pnxluct  and 
to  “test  adc<iuately  the  complete  Cutex 
outfit  with  which  the  Xortham  Warren 
Corporation  will  supply  us.” 

Mrs.  Christy,  the  only  one  of  the  four 
celebrities  who  testified  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  said  the  testimonial  she  gave  rep¬ 
resented  a  correct  statement  of  her  views 
about  the  pre|iarations. 


HE’S  BEEN  READING  U.  S. 

POSTAL  GUIDE 
T'HE  editor  of  the  Enterprise 
(Ala.)  Ledger  has  sent  bags  of 
peanuts  to  the  editors  of  the  £»• 
terprise  (Kan.)  Journal  and  the 
Enterprise  (Ore.)  Record-Chieftain. 
The  editor  of  the  paper  at  Enter¬ 
prise,  Miss.,  is  in  a  peanut  belt  of 
his  own,  so  the  Alabamian  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
goobers  and  postage  to  send  them 
to  the  Mississippian. 


their  usual  environment  when  such  was 
not  the  fact.” 

The  respondents  aw’ardcd  the  prizes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  best 
testimonials,  the  commission  said,  and 
publisherl  those  testimonials  “without 
stating  therewith  the  inducements  offered 
or  the  motives  which  actuated  the  givers 
thereof.” 

Picturing  endorsers  to  make  them  ap- 
|)ear  a  few  steps  higher  in  the  social 
ladder  has  the  tendency  and  capacity  to 
cause  members  of  the  public  to  give 
greater  weight  and  credence  to  the  testi¬ 
monials  than  if  the  true  facts  were 
known,  the  commission  said.  The 
methods  used  by  the  respondents,  the 
commission  added,  “have  had  and  do  have 
the  capacity  and  tendency  to  confuse,  mis¬ 
lead  and  deceive  members  of  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  endorsements  used 
are  freely  and  voluntarily  given  without 
inducement  and  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  whatsoever  and  that  they  express  the 
unbiased  and  disinterested  opinions  of 
such  endorsers.” 

PLAYED  SANTA  CLAUS 

A.  Lincoln  Mahoney,  Chicago  Daily 
Xcu'S  reporter,  donned  the  garb  of 
Santa  Claus  this  week  and  stood  on  the 
corner  along  with  the  other  Santa 
Clauses  on  State  street,  ringing  a  bell 
to  get  funds  for  Christmas  dinners  for 
the  p(X)r.  Mr.  Mahoney  then  wrote  a 
feature  story  on  his  experiences. 


FOUND  DIAMOND’S  GIRL 

Bolton  American  Located  “Kiki"  Rg^ 

erti  After  Gangster  Was  Murdered 

The  Boston  Evening  American,  T,  A. 
Robertson,  managing  editor,  scored  an 
old-fashioned  exclusive  in  giving  tit 
public  the  first  report  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Marian  “Kiki”  Roberts 
sweetheart  of  the  notorious  gangster 
“Legs”  Diamond,  who  was  murdered  in 
.\lhany  last  week. 

While  police  and  reporters  searched 
the  country  for  the  girl  who  was  witt 
“Legs”  at  4  o’clock  on  the  morning  he 
was  murdered.  Jack  Malloy,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  American,  who 
was  on  the  city  desk  when  the  story 
broke,  got  a  hunch  that  the  Robws 
girl  would  seek  shelter  with  her  mother 
at  10  Dartmouth  street,  Boston.  lac|( 
English  was  sent  to  cover  the  house. 
.An  interview  with  the  mother  was 
printed  immediately  but  English  r^ 
mained  on  watch.  At  four  o’clock  in  tfe 
afternoon  he  met  the  girl  at  the  door 
and  took  her  and  her  mother  to  a  hiding 
place  prepared  in  anticipation.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  story  with  pictures  resulted,  to 
be  followed  by  the  story  of  “Kiki’s"  lift 
and  a  newsreel  interview. 

A.  L.  J.  SMITH  RETIRES 

.Arthur  L.  J.  Smith  has  retired  as 
president  of  the  Spectator  company,  Chi¬ 
cago  insurance  publishing  concern.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Loghtor 
T.  Smith,  heretofore  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Other  changes  in¬ 
clude  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  V. 
Cullen,  now'  editor  of  the  Speclatori 
Harry  W.  Barnard  and  Fred  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey  as  vice-presidents  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor  company.  L.  T.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Cullen  are  also  added  to  the  board  oi 
directors. 

BUELL  IN  CLEVELAND 

Walker  S.  Buell,  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  and  chiei 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spent  a  part  oi 
the  past  week  at  the  home  office. 


“is  of  great  value  and  highly  prized 
by  one  in  that  particular  profession  or 
line  of  business.” 

The  commission  also  objected  to  the 
use  of  photographs  in  advertisements  of 


Becau.se  the  Xortham  Warren  Cor-  I>ersons  in  “ordinary  or  lowly  walks  of 
poration  was  the  first  firm  to  decline  to  life”  but  who  were  presented  in  “clothes 
sign  a  stipulation  agreeing  to  discontinue  trappings  caused  to  l>e  furnished  by 

the  practices  complained  of  and  l)ecause  respondents  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Commission  had  to  issue  a  formal  ‘hey  were  people  of  wealth,  social  stand- 
complaint  and  order,  it  is  l)elieved  here  '"K  and  prominence,  when  such  was  not 


the  fact.” 

Photographs  of  “such  persons”  were 


corned  by  the  Commission,  as  it  is  known  taken  in  Polo  costumes.  Riding  habits 
that  its  memtiers  would  like  to  have  a  and  similar  garb,  the  commission  com¬ 


plained,  and  in  such  surroundings  as  to 
imply  that  the  subjects  thereof  were  in 


292,855 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

NOVEMBER,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  November, 
1931,  was  191,491. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


THE 

NEW  HAVEN 

CONNECTICUT 

REGISTER 

Completely  Covers  the  Field 

Advertisers  in  The  Register  reach  the  real  buying 
power  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity — in  many  sections 
a  full  100%  of  the  buying  p.twer — at  a  cost  per 
housand  circula*^ion  far  lower  than  in  any  oth«;r 
medium.  With  an  average  net  paid  circulation 
every  night  exceeding 

60,000 

COPIES  PER  ISSUE 

The  Register  overwhelmingly  leads  in 
New  Haven.  Selling  one  copy  to  every  four 
readers  in  its  trading  territory^  it  completely 
covers  the  held. 

The  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency 

BOSTON  —  NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

are  treated  NEWS  .  .  . 


because  Boston’s  Shoppers 


WANT  to  read  them!  .  .  . 


This  may  sound  like  an  idle  claim — 
but  it  isn’t.  For  years,  editors  of  the 
Boston  Globe  have  recogni/.etl  the  fact  that 
advertising  is  fiews  to  their  readers. 

And  the  Globe  has  long  been  outstanding 
among  newspapers  as  giving  advertising  the 
prominence  it  merits — position  and  space  on 
a  par  with  general  news,  editorial  and  other 
features. 

If  people  didn’t  want  to  consult  adver¬ 
tisements,  they  wouldn’t  read  the  Globe — 
but  the  constantly  growing  circulation  of 
this  great  metropolitan  paper  is  proof  in 
itself  that  they  do. 

For  the  Globe  circulation  reflects  directly 
the  preference  of  its  readers — no  premiums — 


no  contests— no  prizes — no  inducement  but 
the  paper  itself  has  ever  been  offered  to  get 
new  readers. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  unusual  make-up 
of  this  great  metropolitan  paper,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  few  copies  without  charge. 
Address  Post  Office  Box  189,  Boston,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 


Approximately  250,000  copies  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  go  to  homes  in  the 
Boston  shopping  area  as  defined  by  Boston 
merchants  themselves.  And  the  AAAA 
Survey  show^s  conclusively  that  the  daily 
Cjlobe  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  Sunday 
Globe  in  pulling  power. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


Circulations  show  where  the  readers  of  a  paper 
live — not  just  where  they  patronize  newsstands. 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK  INVESTED  $6,000,000 
IN  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  THIS  YEAR 


Company’s  Retail  Stores  Concentrate  Advertising  in  Local 
Dailies,  of  Which  700  Are  Used — Adequate  Newspaper 
Program  Insisted  Upon,  Ahead  of  Other  Media 


n'’HE  backbone  of  the  advertising  ef- 
fort  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  is  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  towns  where  the 
company  is  operating  retail  stores.  This 
decision  was  made  in  1925  and  it  has 
not  been  changed,  executives  of  the 
company  told  &  Pudlisher  this 

week. 

During  1930,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
spent  a  little  more  than  $5,500,000  in 
newspaper  advertising.  This  sum  does 
not  include  the  company’s  advertising 
office  payroll  hut  does  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cuts,  etc.  Practically  all  of  the 
$5,500,000  went  for  newspaper  space.  In 
1931,  according  to  present  indications, 
the  company  will  spend  in  excess  of 
$6,000,IXK)  in  newspaj^rs. 

“\Ve  take  the  position  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  good,  but  we  also  admit  that 
some  types  of  it  suit  our  retail  division 
problems  better  than  other  types,” 
stated  D.  M.  Nelson,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  merchandise,  who  is  also  in 
charge  of  all  advertising  activities  of  the 
company.  "In  our  experience  and  test¬ 
ing  so  far  we  believe  we  are  right  in 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  news¬ 
paper  does  the  Ix'st  job  for  us.” 

\\'hen  decision  to  enter  the  retail  field 
was  reached.  Scars,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  in¬ 
vestigated  various  advertising  media. 
The  company  had  previously  had  con¬ 
siderable  exi)erience  with  direct  mail  and 
catalog  advertising  through  its  mail  order 
divisions.  It  was  l)elievcd  that  direct 
mail  would  be  too  expensive  for  an 
enterprise  as  new  as  the  retail  division 
of  the  concern  was  in  1925.  It  was  felt 
that  catalog  advertising  would  not  give 
the  flexibility  needed  to  carry  on  retail 
stores  successfully. 

The  daily  new’spaper  field  was  then 
considered  and  it  was  thought  from  the 
start  that  newspaper  advertising  would 
fit  best  the  requirements  of  the  retail 
stores.  As  the  company  has  continued 
operations  and  increased  its  number  of 
stores  from  one  in  February,  1925,  to 
more  than  380  in  December  this  year, 
the  conviction  that  the  daily  ncwspai)er 
is  the  proper  medium  has  grown  in 
strength  continuously. 

The  retail  stores  of  the  company  now 
use  during  the  course  of  a  year  space 
in  more  than  700  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  some 
new’spapers  the  copy  runs  daily,  in 
others  four  times  a  week,  three  times  a 
week,  or  twice  a  week. 

The  selection  of  local  papers  is  left 
largely  to  the  store  managers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  district  managers. 
Executives  of  the  company  believe  that 
a  store  manager  can  know  more  about 
the  newsjapers  in  his  town  than  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  national  officer  to 
know  specifically  about  each  city  in 
which  the  company  has  a  retail  store. 


The  store  manager  confers  with  the 
newspaper  advertising  men  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  national  office  of  the  com- 
jany,  after  approval  of  the  district  man¬ 
ager,  the  kind  of  advertising  contract 
the  store  nanager  believes  would  be  best 
for  his  store.  The  national  office  sur¬ 
veys  the  contract  more  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  seeing  that  the  store  buys  enough 
advertising,  but  does  not  overbuy  to  an 
extent  that  would  run  the  advertising 
percentage  out  of  line  for  the  store. 
After  the  approval  of  the  national  office, 
the  contract  is  returned  to  the  store 
manager  for  his  signature.  Practically 
all  dealings  concerning  the  advertising 
of  any  store  are  carried  on  between  the 
store  manager  and  the  local  newspaper 
advertising  manager. 

When  a  store  manager  expresses  an 
interest  in  using  some  advertising 
medium  other  than  daily  newspapers,  he 
is  usually  told  by  the  district  manager 
or  the  national  office,  that  if  the  store’s 
budget  is  such  as  to  continue  to  do  an 
adequate  advertising  job  in  the  daily 
paper  and  there  is  other  money  in  the 
budget  available,  he  may  use  another 
medium.  It  is  usually  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  until  an  adequate  advertising 
job  is  done  through  the  newspapers,  the 
executives  recommend  that  no  outside 
advertising  media  be  used. 

“W'^e  have  found  that  our  policy  of 
concentrating  our  retail  store  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  using  other  media 
only  after  we  feel  that  an  adequate  news¬ 
paper  job  has  been  done,  is  a  policy 
which  has  paid  us  real  dividends,”  Mr. 
Nelson  told  Editor  &  Publishiti. 

“The  newspapers  have  given  us  ex¬ 
cellent  co-operation,  both  at  the  time  our 
stores  have  opened  in  various  cities  and 
afterward,”  said  Mr,  Nelson. 

“Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  had  a 
nation-wide  reputation  and  a  nation-wide 
business  by  mail  order  for  more  than 
40  years.  We  have  taken  our  mer¬ 
chandise  through  our  retail  division  into 
cities  where  there  is  a  concentrated 
population.  Of  course,  we  need  concen¬ 
trated  coverage  of  that  population  in  our 
advertising.  The  newspapers  give  us  the 
concentration  which  we  seek  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  made  them  the  backbone 
of  our  retail  division  advertising  effort. 

“The  newspapers,  we  feel,  offer  us  a 
chance  to  tell  our  story  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a 
flexibility  so  that  during  the  course  of 
a  week  we  can  tell  our  story  about 
many  items  and  many  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  without  delay  and  at  a  minimum 
expense.” 

After  40  weeks  of  operation  this  year. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  showed  a  net 
profit  of  over  $9,000,000,  which  is  only 
6  2/lOths  per  cent  behind  the  net  profit 
for  all  divisions  at  the  same  time  in  1930. 


Peoria  Plus  Signs ++ 


— A|l  Peoria  major  industries  in  operation. 

— Muirson  Label  Co.  opens  $300,000  factory. 

— $880,000  Community  Fund  Budget  oversubscribed. 

— $8,000,000  Illinois  river  bridge  nears  completion. 

— Al!  banks,  both  state  and  national,  intact  and  open. 

— Peoria  Journal 'Transcript  leads  in  National  Advertising. 


HEOIUA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  National  Repr.  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
Memben  Major  Market  Newspapen,  Inc. 


W.  J.  DALY  PROMOTED 


Named  Manager  of  General  Advertia- 
ing  Department,  S.  F.  Examiner 

The  San  1-rancisco  lixamincr  lias  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  William  .|. 
Daly  as  manager  of  its  General  Adver¬ 
tising  dejiartment. 

Mr.  Daly  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  Hearst 
organization  for 
many  years.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  the 
general  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the 
Chicaf/o  Herald 
and  lixamincr,  he 
was  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New 
York  City  as 
its  reiiresentative. 
Subsequently  he 
became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  New  York  Office  of 
W'.  W.  Chew,  eastern  representative  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Daly  has 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Rodnej’  hi 
Boone  Organization  in  New  York. 


CANNON  SUES  ATLANTA  DAILY 


Bishop  Demands  $300,000  for  Allege^ 
Libel  in  Constitution 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubushe*) 
Atlant.\,  Ga.,  Dec.  22— Bishop  James 
Cannon,  Jr.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  today  filed  suit  in  tht 
federal  court  here  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
Atlanta  Constitution,  charging  libel  and 
asking  $300,000  in  damages. 

Five  counts  are  contained  in  the  suit 
The  first  is  based  on  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Constitution  on  October 
24  while  the  Bishop  was  attending  the 
ecumenical  conference  here.  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Constitution,  made 
the  following  comment : 

“Bishop  Cannon  compliments  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  size  of  the  judgment  he 
asks  of  it.  If  the  case  ever  comes  to 
trial,  which  I  doubt,  we  will  then  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  develop  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  bishop’s  activities  which  he 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  concealing  from 
even  so  august  a  body  as  the  senate 
investigating  committee.” 


ASK  SALE  IN  KNOXVILLE 


William  J.  Dalv 


BERKSON  JOINS  UNIVERSAL 

Former  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  A.P.  Man  Added  to  Staff 

Seymour  Berkson,  for  eight  years  a 
Chicago  Herald  and  lixamincr  reporter 
and  for  the  past  six  months  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  New  York,  has  joined 
the  Universal  Service  staff. 

Before  entering  newspaper  work  Mr. 
Berkson  attended  the  University  of  Oii- 
cago  and  earned  an  honorary  scholarsliip 
in  the  political  science  department. 

During  his  newspaper  career  he  has 
covered  many  stories  of  nation-wide  in¬ 
terest  and  has  traveled  extensively. 
Among  his  assignments  have  been  Col. 
Lindbergh’s  homecoming  to  St.  Louis,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden’s  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  visit  of  Dino  Grandi, 
and  the  Collings  murder  case. 


Disposition  of  Journal  Property  Sought 
to  Protect  Publishing  Company 

Trustees  of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Inc, 
publisher  of  the  Knoxznlle  Journal,  asked 
for  sale  of  the  properties  of  that  com¬ 
pany  in  Chancery  Court  last  week  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Knoxville  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  acquired  a  defaulted 
$500,000  bond  against  the  paper.  The 
Journal  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  to  se¬ 
cure  the  $.500,000  bonds  issued  by  the 
company. 

The  sale  was  sought  by  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company  as  corporate  trus¬ 
tee  and  J.  H.  Miller  of  St.  Louis  as  co¬ 
trustee.  The  Journal  was  formerly  owned 
by  Luke  Lea,  publisher,  and  Rogers  CaU- 
W'ell,  investment  banker.  It  has  been  in 
receivership  since  Dec.  12,  1930.  The 
Knoxville  Publishing  Company  is  headed 
by  Nat  G.  Taylor  of  Johnson  City. 


NEWARK 


MARKET 


include  it 
in  your  1932 
sales  plans 


You  could  not  select  a  better  marlcet, 
a  more  active  market  or  one  more 
rapidly  expanding.  The  past  two 
years  have  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  stand  alone — to  remain  prac¬ 
tically  unaffected  by  surrounding 
conditions. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising 
Mgr.,  215-221  Market  St. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Latest  retail  sales  and  employment 
figures  available  prove  living  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  steadily  elevated 
through  continued  Industrial  activity. 
Per  capita  spendable  Income  in  the 
Newark  Market  Is  above  the  average 
for  the  country  and  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  In  the  State.  Newarkers  can 
well  afford  to  buy  your  product.  Tell 
them  about  it  in  1932.  Today  the 
cost  of  effectively  selling  this  market 
is  less  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  eleven  years — thru  the  country  $ 
largest  six-day  medium. 
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A  copy  of  the  above  chart,  in 

complete  form,  showing  the 

year  by  year  development  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  will 
be  sent  upon  request  to  any  advertiser  or  advertising  agency. 


EVOLUTION 


,,,  the  story  of  a  Vhiladelphia  Newspaper 


IF  you  were  advertising  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1895,  you  had  thirteen 
newspapers  among  which  to  choose. 
The  Bulletin  was  smallest,  with  6,317 
daily  circulation.  It  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  its  present  owners. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there 
were  eleven  newspapers  left.  The 
Bulletin  had  moved  to  fourth  place. 

In  1905  the  number  of  newspap¬ 
ers  was  ten,  and  The  Bulletin  had 
moved  to  first  place. 

In  1915,  eight  newspapers;  in  1920, 
seven;  in  1925,  five  ...  with  The 
Bulletin,  through  all  of  those  years, 
becoming  more  firmly  entrenched  in 
its  leadership. 

The  Bulletin  grew  from  6,317  daily 
to  its  present  560,855  net  paid  be¬ 


cause  it  was  planned  for  Philadel¬ 
phia;  because  it  won  the  confidence 
of  readers  by  sane,  accurate  editing; 
because  it  adhered  to  a  sound  policy 
with  advertisers. 

It  is  a  record  of  natural  and  solid 
growth  that  is  unique  in  newspaper 
history:  For  The  Bulletin  does  not 
deal  in  sensationalism,  gives  no 
premiums  or  prizes,  runs  no  circu¬ 
lation  contests. 

Today,  this  one  newspaper  gives 
ninety-one  per  cent,  coverage  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  homes  —  saturates  a  market 
whichinvests  one  billion  dollarsy  early 
in  the  City’s  retail  stores,  at  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  sixty-five  cents  a  line  — 

The  greatest  coverage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

ROBERT  McLEAN,  President 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  JR.,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

PHILADELPHIA 

York  OflSce:  247  Park  Avenue  Chicago  Office:  333  N. Michigan  Avenue  Detroit  Office:  321  Lafayette  Boulevard  San  Francisco  Office:  5  Third  Street 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 


Editorial  Director,  Retail  ledger  Publications 


to  be  called  out  to  keep  the  windows  sized,  for  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that 
from  being  pushed  in.  money  is  available  in  large  quantitits. 

liut,  in  spite  of  this  and  because  of  a  Just  as  one  example,  a  savings 
merchandising  policy  of  low  mark-ups  and  across  the  street  from  our  store  has  in- 
a  turnover  that  almost  has  to  be  measured  creased  its  savings  deposits  this  year  by 
in  r.p.m.’s,  the  Klein  store  has  gone  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  yearly  vol- 
steadily  ahead  every  year,  building  up  a  ume  of  our  store  and  the  other  largest 
volume  that  long  since  shot  well  up  into  department  store  in  Brooklyn.  Our  job 
the  millions.  This  year,  his  distribution 


^HIS  coming  February  is  going  to  l)c 
marked  by  something  more  than  the 
inevitable  and  ubiquitous  furniture  sales 
which  flare  forth  in  the  second  m<inth  of 
every  year.  Sales  of  this  nature  will,  of 
course,  l.>e  present  in  the  usual  numbers 
but.  l>ecause  February,  1032,  marks  the 
2()0th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  to  l»e  celebrated  officially  by 
the  issuance  of  sitecial  stamps  and  a  lot 
of  other  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  progressive  stores  are  laying 
their  plans  to  cash  in  liberally  on  the 
opitortunities  for  timely  promotions  which 
the  15i-Centennial  affords. 

Obviously,  Ctilonial,  Early  .American 
and  I'etleral  iH.*ri«Kls  in  furniture  will  get 
a  heavy  play  during  this  month  when 
the  thoughts  of  the  public  will  Ite  turned 
Washingtonwards.  But  there  will  be 
other  types  of  promotions  as  well  which 
can  and  will  t)e  profitably  staged,  the 
“profit”  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
planning  which  goes  into  the  events  and 
the  e.xtent  to  which  they  are  publicized  in 
advance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  I*.  S.  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  Gommission, 
\\  ashington  Building,  \\  ashington,  U.  C., 
has  worker!  out  a  numt)er  of  interesting 
suggestions  for  merchants  and  stores  de¬ 
sirous  of  cooi)erating  in  the  Bi-Centennial 
celebration,  suggestions  which  arc  by  no 
means  confined  to  February  but  carry- 
through  until  Thanksgiving  I>ay.  1932. 
The  Commission  is  also  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  literature  and  to  give  every  assistance 
IKissible  to  .stores  (or  to  ncwspat)ers) 
which  wish  to  plan  campaigns  so  as  to 
derive  all  iK»ssible  benefit  from  this  event. 

'ITie  quotation  from  W’ashington’s  diary, 
“It  is  not  a  custom  with  me  to  keep 
money  to  look  at.’’  could  hardly'  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  as  a  slogan  for  a  year  in 
which  si)ending  will  have  to  l>e  given  a 
numl)er  of  powerful  hynodermics,  while  a 
comparison  of  prices  now  and  during  the 


HT  FT  L's  Pray’’  doesn’t  sound  like  the 
^  headline  for  the  usual  advertisement, 
but  then  the  four  full  column  announce¬ 
ment  with  this  heading  used  recently  by 
the  Firth  Carpet  Company  in  the  Xciv 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  wasn’t  what 
one  would  characterize  as  a  “usual"  ad¬ 
vertisement,  by  any  means. 

“l.et  us  pray."  suggested  the  copy,  in 
lK>ld-faced  Old-lMiglish  tvite,  “for  an  hon¬ 
est  and  wholesome  stabilization  in  all 
liranclies  of  the  I'loor  Covering  Trade. 


of  the  traditional  Christmas  bonus  to  em¬ 
ployes  amounted  to  no  less  than  S1(K),(X)0, 
the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  last 
year’s  figure  by  more  than  $2().(XK).  Tlie 
largest  bonus  was  a  check  for  S7,.S0(),  an¬ 
other  was  for  $6,500,  another  for  S4,.5(X) 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  the  smallest  Ije- 
ing  $25. 

.Apiiarently,  there  arc  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  even  those  whicli  deal  with  the 
necessity  for  advertising. 


is  to  get  that  money  into  circulation. 
The  rea.son  for  the  depression  is  not  so 
much  because  of  the  unemployed  but  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  spending  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  employed. 

“Our  advertising  must  make  people 
want  luxuries,  good  clothes  and  Ijeautiful 
homes  more  than  a  savings  bank  account 
— and  to  educate  them  to  the  great  pres¬ 
ent-day  buying  power  of  the  dollar.” 

Which  is.  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
good  epitaph  for  1931  and  a  splendid  sio- 
gau  for  1932,  a  year  which— but  proph^ 


anches  ot  the  rloor  Covering  trade.  . .  ,  cies  about  the  \'ew  Year  beloncr 

“Let  us  pray  that  the  fallacy  of  resort-  H.\T  the  public  s  reluctance  (to  put  properly  in  nexAveek’s  Lsue.  ^ 
g  to  indiscriminate  and  unjustified  cut-  '  it  mildly)  to  purchase  goods  in  1931  _ _ _ _  ’ 


mg 

ting  of  prices  as  a  means  ol  restoring 
business  is  n<w  completely  demonstrated 
and  understfMKl. 

“IvCt  us  pray  for  the  return  of  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  merchandise 
buyer  and  the  consumer;  and  certainly 
let  us  pray  for  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  as  to  promote  such 
return  of  confidence. 

“Let  us  pray  that  the  struggle  for 
leadership  in  the  industry  may  be  along 
the  lines  of  light  and  intelligence,  rather 
than  down  the  jiaths  of  petty  animus  and 
destruction,  to  the  end  that  the  dealer 
may  at  all  times  appraise  his  stock  with 
confidence  and  merchandise  it  with  ef¬ 
fect,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  trade 
harmony  will  protect  him  from  an  over¬ 
night  depreciation  of  his  merchandise 
investment. 

“In  a  word,  let  us  pray  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  common  sense.’’ 

Yes,  a  distinctly  unusual  advertisement 
and  one  that  throws  more  than  a  little 
light  ujKin  the  ills  that  are  be.setting  the 
floor  covering  field  at  the  present  time-  - 
ills  that  are  not  by  anv  means  remedied 
by  recurrent  announcements  of  cut  prices, 
gigantic  close-outs  and  the  use  of  72- 
I)oint  type  for  emphasis  uuon  price,  while 
such  vitally  important  factors  as  Qual¬ 
ity,  Style.  Harmony  and  Wear  Resist¬ 
ance  are  almost  completely  overlooked. 


the  fault  of  stores  themselves 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  emphasize 
the  virtues  of  economy’’  is  the  opinion  of 
B.  Earle  Puckett,  president  of  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  who  re¬ 
cently  told  a  retail  audience  that  “W'e 
have  been  shouting  about  cheaper  and 
cheaper  goods  for  so  long  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  thinking  only  about  price. 
We  must  remind  the  public  that  it  still 
wants  beautiful  homes,  silk  lingerie,  good 
clothes  and  automobiles  and  that  this  is 
the  time  of  times  to  buy  them. 

“Never  has  there  been  a  time  like  to¬ 
day  when  one  week’s  salary  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  can  huy  an  ensemble  that  looks 
good  and  that  is  good,  that  one  month’s 
salary  can  buy  a  Sarouk  rug.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  haven’t  been  selling. 
The  question  of  where  people  will  get  the 
money  tf)  sj)end  has  been  over-empha- 


FRIGIDAIRE  GAINS  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  new  November  sales  record  was  stt 
last  month  by  Frigidaire’s  New  York 
organization  when  customer  billings  ran 
61  per  cent  ahead  of  those  for  the  same 
month  in  1930,  according  to  C.  M.  Eakin, 
manager  of  the  New  York  area.  “Frigid¬ 
aire’s  New  York  organization  set  a  new 
September  sales  record  this  year  and  De¬ 
cember  business  to  date  indicates  that  a 
new  record  for  this  month  akso  may  be 
established,”  Mr.  Eakin  said. 

OPENS  DETROIT  OFFICE 

Devine-Tenney  Corix)ration,  publishers 
representatives,  will  open  a  branch  sales 
office  in  Room  731,  Fisher  building, 
Detroit,  Jan.  1.  Edward  T.  Simmons 
of  the  New  York  sales  staff  has  been 
appsunted  Detroit  manager. 


time  of  the  first  President  will  do  much  j-p  connection 

to  emph.^ize  the  fcKshshness  ot  talk  al^^^^^^  ^  with  advertising,  but  I  don’t  think 
the  gt><>d  old  flays.  .Ml  m  all,  the  Bi-  ^  retail  executive  in  the  countrv 

centennial  would  appear  to  present  a  real 
opportunity  for  some  mo.st  effective  pro¬ 
motional  work. 


CPFLXKINCi  of  F'ebruary  promotions, 

details  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  which 
provesi  unusually  successful  last  year  will 
l)c  .sent  to  anyone  interestesl.  There  isn’t 
the  slightest  reason  why  the  same  ideas 
shouldn’t  lie  e(|ually  profitable  this  year. 
*  *  * 

AT -A  NY  are  under  the  impression  that 
sales  of  electrical  refrigerators,  one 
of  the  few  types  of  merchandise  which 
shot  sharply  ahead  during  1931,  can  lie 
made  only  to  those  of  fair-sized  incomes. 
But  some  idea  of  the  enormous  possibili¬ 
ties  for  electric  refrigerator  sales  among 
other  than  the  W'ealthy  classes  may  lie 
had  from  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ductetl  by  finance  companies  handling 
sales  of  this  nature  in  seven  of  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  these  sales  were 
made  to  families  with  incomes  under 
S3.<K)0  a  year ;  25  per  cent  to  those  with 
incomes  between  $3,009  and  $5,(X)0  and 
only  5  per  cent  to  those  whose  incomes 
top  the  $5.(K)0  mark,  which  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  sales  ammunition  for  news¬ 
papers  with  mass  circulation,  especially 
since  the  electrical  refrigeration  industry 
has  its  plans  all  set  for  another  year  of 
hard  sales  drives. 

*  *  * 

CTIX,  BAER  &  FULLER,  St.  Louis, 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  the  city  to  introduce  the 
“cash  and  carry”  merchandising  plan  for 
a  special  sales  event.  The  first  Ca.sh- 
and-Carry  Day  sponsored  by  this  firm, 
featuring  merchandise  in  the  downstairs 
store,  produced  the  biggest  Tuesday 
volume  in  years  for  the  basement  division 
of  the  organization. 


who  wouldn’t  be  interested  in  the  wav  in 
which  an  alert  salesgirl  in  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  leading  stores  built  a  50c  sale  up 
into  one  which  totaled,  believe  it  or  not, 
$445.15.  The  story’s  much  too  long  to 
tell  here,  but  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  full 
details  upon  request.  It’s  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  selling  by  suggestion  that  I  have 
run  across  in  manv  vears. 

TF  you  know  the  New  A’ork  sector  of 
this  retail  world  of  ours  only  through 
following  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
there,  it’s  more  than  jiossible  that  you 
never  heard  of  S.  Klein,  down  on  Union 
Square,  for  Klein  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  simply  couldn’t  afford 
to  advertise  since,  every  time  he  did.  his 
store  was  mobbed  and  police  reserves  had 


Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers,  Inc. 

—  designers  of 

Successful 

Newspaper 

Plants 


THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
LEADS  WITH  A 
LONG  SUIT 


The  minority  stockholtders'  suit  against  the 
former  directors  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  promises  to  be  an  exceptionally  long 
suit — and  of  especial  news  value  to  persons 
with  business  and  financial  interests. 

Accordingly,  since  the  start  of  the  suit,  July  9, 
1931,  the  Boston  Transcript  has  reported  more 
of  the  testimony,  and  reported  it  more 
promptly,  than  any  other  Boston  paper. 

It  had  to.  The  Boston  Transcript's  circulation 
wants  that  kind  of  news.  And  advertisers  want 
that  kind  ot  circulation. 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Chicago 

Spartanburg 


Boston  Evening  Transcript 

Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readers. 


CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Sell*'* 
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FIRST  IN  KENTUCKIANA 

— 10th  In  the  Middle  West 

Greater  LOUISVILLE,  which  includes  three 
cities — Louisville,  Ky.,  New  Albany  and  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Indiana,  and  their  suburbs,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  ove**  404,000  and  ranks  tenth  among  the 
Metropolitan  Areas  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Louisville  Market,  KENTUCKIANA,  which  in¬ 
cludes  practically  all  of  Kentucky  and  a  large  portion  of 
Southern  Indiana,  has  a  population  of  some  two  and  a 
half  million  people  who  are  served,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  through  Greater  Louisville . and  this 

productive  market  may  be  effectively  reached  and 
sold  at  one  remarkably  low  cost  through 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


92% 

COVERAGE 

Few,  if  any,  newspapers  can 
boast  of  such  complete  coverage 
in  their  territory  as  can  these 
great  metropolitan  newspapers — 
The  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  of  the  reading  public  of 
Greater  Louisville  are  regular 
readers  of  these  newspapers  and 
can  be  reached  at  one  low  cost 
through  them. 


represented  nationally  by  the  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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LIBEL  DAMAGES  AWARDED 


London  Sketch  Must  Pay  for  Using 
Actual  Name  in  Fiction  Story 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London',  Dec.  15. — Unwitting  use  by  an 
authoi  in  a  short  fiction  storv,  of  the 
name  of  a  company  actually  in  existence, 
resulted  in  damages  for  £200  for  libel, 
in  a  case  just  concluded.  The  Rock 
Investment  Company  and  others  sued  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  Sketch 
Company,  for  damages,  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  weekly  Sketch,  of  a  story  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  a  Rock 
Investment  Company  as  “that  huge  finan¬ 


cial  swindle,  involving  the  arrest  of  three 
directors.” 

Dudley  Hoys,  the  author,  said  he  had 
not  looked  in  the  telephone  directory 
when  he  chose  the  name  of  the  Rock 
Investment  Company,  and  he  had  no  idea 
that  such  a  company  actually  existed. 
Miss  Helen  Mary  Seton-Carr,  literary 
editor  of  The  Sketch,  said  she  had  never 
heard  of  the  company,  but  she  knew  now 
that  the  name  of  the  company  was  printed 
in  the  telephone  directory  in  black  type. 

Justice  Horridge,  summing  up,  said 
that  if  people  chose  to  publish  articles 
containing  names  which  reasonable 
minded  persons  would  think  referred  to 
persons  or  companies  of  that  name  they 


had  to  pay.  The  jury  had  to  decide 
whether  a  reasonable  minded  person 
would  think  that  this  story  referred  to 
the  plaintiffs.  Jury  finally  awarded 
plaintiff  company  £200,  and  judgment 
was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  compapy 
with  costs,  and  for  the  defendants  against 
the  individual  plaintiffs  without  costs. 
Stay  of  execution  was  refused. 


RAISED  $15,000  FOR  RELIEF 

The  Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey  Observer 
Christmas  Fund  reached  a  total  of  nearly 
$15,000.  The  money  was  used  for  clothes, 
shoes  and  other  necessities  for  poor 
children  in  the  city,  while  Christmas  din¬ 
ners  were  given  to  hundreds  of  families. 


PUBLIC  TO  VIEW  PLANT 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoi  rat  hai 
made  arrangements  to  allow  tl’.e  public 
to  inspect  its  new  plant.  E.  I  antjn. 
Ray,  president  and  publisher,  has  esub- 
lish^  a  bureau  with  which  asMJciationi 
and  individuals  may  communicate  by 
telephone  or  visit,  and  which  will  set  the 
time  for  inspection  trips  and  escort  the 
vi.sitors  through  the  building. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  REPAIRED 

The  building  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pj_) 
M orning  Patriot  and  Evening  News  his 
been  completely  repaired  following  the 
recent  fire,  which  threatened  the  entire 
structure. 


SPOTTING  SPOKANE  COUNTRY 
AMONG  MOST  FAVORABLE 
MARKETS  FOR  PUSHING 
1932  SALES 

Sales  and  Advertising  Managers  Find  Product 
Surveys  Valuable  Aids  in  Sales  Plans — Reports 
of  2500  Merchants  and  4100  Families  Indicate 
Newspaper  Advertised  Products  Far  in  Lead 

— Radio  Set  Survey  97.79%  Correct, 
According  to  U.  S.  Census 


SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Dec.  ig :  Recognizing  Spokane’s  strategic 
location  and  rapidly  growing  importance  as  a  distributing  center, 
also  its  far  above  average  economic  conditions,  several  large  national 
concerns  entered  this  field  during  ig.yi  for  extensive  expansion  ac¬ 
tivities.  Among  these  were  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  National  Biscuit 
Company,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company 
and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

That  the  Spokane  Country  consumer  has  30%  more  money  to 
spend  than  the  average  U.  S.  consumer,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  sources  of  income  of  the  Spokane  Country  people  are  perhaps 
more  widely  diversified  than  in  any  other  half-million  market  in  the 
countiy,  makes  this  section  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  favored 
spots  in  the  country  for  pushing  sales  during  1932 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  have  invested  approximately 
$35,000  in  “advertising  advertising”  and  anti-substitution  full-page 
copy.  This  service  to  advertisers  and  the  public  has  been  widely 
commented  on  by  manufacturers,  advertising  agencies  and  other 
newspapers. 

Incidentally,  the  general  advertising  lineage  of  THE  SPOKES¬ 
MAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE  for  eleven  months 
of  1931,  while  not  as  large  as  for  the  peak  year  of  1929,  showed  an 
increase  of  7%  over  the  average  for  the  good  years  of  1926-1929, 
inclusive — this,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  newspapers, 
due  to  their  careful  censorship,  rejected  over  65,000  lines  of  general 
advertising  during  the  eleven  months  of  1931. 

To  further  assist  manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies  in  secur¬ 
ing  maximum  returns  from  their  advertising  investment  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Country  during  1932,  the  Spokane  REVIEW-CHRONICLE 
GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU  has  made  the  following  ex¬ 
haustive  product  surveys;  Soap  and  Soap  Product.®  (26  pages); 
Family  Remedies  (46  pages)  ;  Cosmetics  (38  pages)  ;  Dentrifices  (17 
pages)  ;  Life  Insurance  (8  pages)  ;  Beverages  (12  pages)  ;  Tobacco 
and  Tobacco  Products  (38  pages)  ;  Electrical  Appliances  (50  pages)  ; 
and  Food  Surveys  (various  products). 

These  surveys,  covering  2500  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  in 
Spokane  and  throughout  the  field,  also  4100  homes,  reveal  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  almost  without  exception  the  products  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  consistently  advertised  through  local  newspapers  are  far 
in  the  lead  in  sales.  In  fact.  50%  more  dealers  voted  newspapers 
FIRST  in  effectiveness  than  for  all  other  media  combined. 

.Nnother  interesting  fact  is  that,  based  upon  U.  S.  Census  of 
R.adios  in  the  Homes,  the  REVIEW-CHRONICLE’S  General  Sur¬ 
vey  on  Radio  made  during  1930  was  97.79%  correct.  Saturation  of 
radio  sets  to  homes  in  the  Spokane  Country,  according  to  Census, 
was  36.7%.  The  accuracy  of  the  radio  survey  by  these  newspapers 
is  significant  because  it  indicates  the  reliability  of  the  REVIEW- 
CHRONICLE  market  surveys  as  sales  guides  for  this  section. 

Several  hundred  of  these  surveys  have  been  submitted  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  advertising  agencies,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  information  is  already  rendering  a  real  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sales  and  advertising  plans  not  only  for  the  Spokane 
Country  but  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  surveys  listed  above  will  be  gladly  furnished 
to  interested  manufacturers  or  their  advertising  agencies.  The 
REVIEW-CHRONICLE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 
will  also  make  special  confidential  market  investigations  to  assist 
with  plans.  In  addition  to  the  surveys,  the  following  helpful  market 
information  is  also  available : 

“Market  Facts  about  The  Spokane  Country  and  Pacific  Northwest” 
(with  late  supplementary  information)  ; 

Directories  of  Spokane  Grocers  and  Druggists ; 

Standard  Spokane  Country  Market  Survey,  prepared  in  conformity 
with  Standard  Market  and  Newspaper  Data  Forms,  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  A.N.P..\.,  and  .\merican  .\ssociation  of  .Ndver- 
•  tising  Agencies. 


U.  S.  AVERAGE 
Retail  Sales 
$408 

PER  CAPITA 


77  U.  S.  CITIES 

370  U.  S.  CITIES 

lOO.OOO'SOO.OOO  Population 

25.000  aiK  >P 

Average  Retail  Sales 

Average  Retail  Salw 

$587 

$604 

PER  CAPITA 

PER  capita 

Based  Upon  Census  ofDistrmif 


YOUR  1932  ADVEfi 


WILL  INFLUENCE  A  PEIft 

100,000  TO  SOOJMtikl 


WILSON  RE-ELECTED  MAYOR 

Russell  Wilson,  former  editorial  writer, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  mayor  of  that  city  by  a  vote  of 
the  members-elect  of  the  new  council. 
He  has  served  two  terms  as  mayor. 


CRITICIZED  ON  LAND  DEAL 


heard  28  witnesses  in  its  investigation  of  cilmen  were  interviewed  merely  for  the 
the  city’s  sale  to  the  Telegram  four  vears  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  how  much 
ago  of  the  city  market  house  site,  and  of  the  Telegram’s  new  plant  would  improve 
the  city’s  recent  purchase  of  the  Armour  the  neighborhood,  would  increase  the  tax 
~  ^  2  "  duplicate,  and  that  the  price  offered  was 

widen  Commerce  street.  The  Swift  and  fatr. 

Armour  deals  were  canceled.  - 

“The  grand  jury  finds,”  the  report  said.  timf  vctn  <;HOPPlNr 

“that  said  officials  of  the  Youngstown  GAVE  TIME  FOR  SHOPPING 


Youngstown  Daily’s  Purchase  Draws 

Fire  of  Grand  Jury  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co._properties  to 

Executives  of  the  Youngstown  (O.) 

Telegram,  came  in  for  a  share  of  severe 
criticism  with  city  officials  on  Dec.  17 

in  a  report  given  by  the  September  grand  .  . 

urv  of  its  investigation  of  three  city  land  Telegram  attempted  to  exercise  improper  The  Nezv  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
deals  within  the  past  four  years.  influence  on  the  board  of  control  and  the  Netos  set  an  example  for  industrial  and 

The  Telegram,  in  publishing  the  report  members  of  council  in  connection  with  mercantile  establishments  by  giving  its 

and  its  editorial  reply  pointed  out  that  the  purchase  of  the  Telegram  site.”  employees  e.xtra  time  off  to  do  their 

Ray  L.  Thomas,  prosecutor,  against  The  Telegram  was  able  to  catch  its  Christmas  shopping.  _Ho_me  News  told  its 
whom  the  paper  waged  an  ouster  cam-  final  edition  with  an  editorial  and  publi-  readers  of  its  innovation  in  a  box  on  Page 

oaign.  was  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury,  cation  of  the  report.  In  answering  the  One  and  suggested  that  other  concerns 


SPONSORED  PET  SHOW 

“The  Show  of  Shows,”  a  combination 
dog,  poultry  and  pet  exhibit  was  staged 
last  week  by  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item-Tribune  for  the  benefit  of  the  War¬ 
rington  House,  a  local  philanthropic 
institution. 


Iry  17.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


I  SALES  POTENTIAL  30.1%  GREATER  THAN  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  77  U.S.  CITIES, 

inON-OR  87.2%  ABOVE  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  SALES  FOR  ENTIRE  U.S. 


Based  upon  the  Census  of  Distribution  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
tlie  1929  per  capita  retail  sales  for  the  102,217  city  and  town  families  of  the  Spokane 
Country  was  S761  (or  S3,056  per  family).  This  is  30.1%  higher  than  average  per  capita 
sales  for  all  77  cities  of  the  United  States — 1()0,000  to  500,000  population;  26.3%  greater  than 
for  all  370  cities — 25,000  and  up;  and  87.2%  greater  than  the  average  per  capita  sales  for  the 
entire  United  States. 

Buying  Power — Living  Standards:  That  the  Spokane  Country  is  outstanding  is  easy 
to  understand  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  per  family  wealth  is  29. 1%  higher  than  the 
United  States  average;  35%  more  of  our  people  lile  income  ta.x  returns;  30%  more  homes  are 
wired  for  electricity ;  30.8%  more  of  our  families  have  telephones  and  percentage  of  automo¬ 
biles  to  families  is  one-sixth  greater  than  the  country’s  average. 

Buying  .Activity — 1932  Sales  Conditions:  Department  store  sales  in  Spokane  1931 
compared  with  1930  according  to  Federal  Reserve  Agent’s  report  made  best  showing  of  any 
city  in  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  except  one.  Spokane  Country  sources  of  income 
are  spread  over  such  varied  industries  as  mining,  lumbering,  diversified  agriculture  and  fruit 
growing,  with  a  total  annual  new  wealth  production  of  $  100,000,000. 

Economical,  Influential  \cwspaper  Coverage:  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and 
SPOK.ANE  CHRONICLE  combined  circulation  (86%  UNduplicated)  offers  such  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  102,217  city  and  town  families  in  this  field  that  no  supplementary  media 
whatsoever  are  necessary  for  the  advertiser  to  secure  his  full  share  of  the  “30%  above  aver¬ 
age  market”  business  to  be  had  in  the  Spokane  Country  during  1932.  Product  surveys  and 
special  information  promptly. 


THE  SPOKESMAN'REVIEW 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
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RELEASE  OF  1932  MODELS  EXPECTED 
TO  INCREASE  AUTOMOBILE  LINAGE 


Public  Interest  Has  Been  Heightened  by  Scarcity  of  Car  Changes 
During  1931 — Enlarged  Budgets  Planned  by  Several 
Firms — Scrapping  of  Old  Cars  Will  Widen  Market 


By  JAMES  T.  SULUVAN 

Automobile  Editor.  Boston  Globe 


By  March  1  executives  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  will  know  what  the 
public  reaction  is  to  1932  motor  cars,  and 
upon  how  they  sense  it  will  be  based  the 
advertising  linage  for  the  year. 

In  November,  when  many  schedules 
were  under  consideration,  executives  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  satisfied  to  enlarge 
their  1932  appropriations.  This  was  based 
fundamentally  upon  the  fact  that  the  new 
cars  would  have  a  greater  appeal  than 
ever.  No  one  who  has  seen  them  doubts 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Just  how  many  millions  will  be  spent 
in  the  coming  year  in  newspapers  is  any¬ 
one's  guess,  funeral  conditions  indicate 
that  the  total  will  be  larger  than  in  1931. 

There  are  some  facts  that  seem  to  bear 
out  this  view.  This  year  new  models 
were  not  announced  as  generally  as  in 
1930.  That  caused  a  drop  in  linage  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  fall,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  owner  interest. 

Naturally  thousands  of  people  owning 
various  cars  began  to  look  forward  to 
these  last  few  weeks  preceding  show 
time.  Interest  began  to  increase  as  it 
became  known  generally  that  certain 
makers  were  preparing  to  bring  out  the 
1932  models  before  show  time. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  had  some 
cars  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  show  last  fall.  So  had  other  com¬ 
panies.  By  waiting  until  now  the  height¬ 
ened  interest  is  certain  to  be  beneficial. 

Makers,  distributors  and  dealers  gen¬ 
erally  were  anxious  to  note  the  reaction 
when  Buick  broke  thro^h.  At  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  newspapermen  in  the  west  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  writer  asked  them  how 
the  public  seemed  to  take  to  the  new 
Buick. 

All  stated  that  throngs  gathered  in  the 
salesrooms  day  and  evening.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  there  had  been  an 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the 
possibilities  of  new  models.  When  Chev¬ 
rolet  followed  the  reports  indicated  that 
thousands  were  interested  in  that  line. 
The  writer  checked  up  in  Boston  and 
with  distributors  with  contacts  through¬ 
out  New  England  following  Pierce  Ar¬ 
row  and  Studebaker  announcements. 
Results  were  more  than  gratifying,  he 
was  told. 

Hudson- Essex  was  ready  in  November, 
but  some  of  the  big  distributors  decided 
to  defer  announcements  until  they  had  a 
comprehensive  line  for  display,  and  yet 
while  waiting  to  get  a  fair  supply  the 
advertising  stimulated  hundreds  so  that 
they  did  not  wait,  and  for  some  weeks 
have  been  calling  on  dealers  to  see  what¬ 
ever  had  arrived. 

Now  we  come  to  another  optimistic 
factor.  P'or  some  weeks  there  have  l)een 
dealer  meetings  under  way  throughout 
the  country.  Utilizing  the  talking  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  it  has  bc«n  possible  to  have 
prominent  factory  executives  address 
dealers  and  salesmen  as  it  the  latter  were 
at  the  plant.  The  presidents,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  engineers,  advertising  managers, 
etc.,  were  thus  enabled  to  address  the 
men. 

One  big  advantage  of  this  was  that  it 
was  possible  to  stage  simultaneously  on 
the  same  day  many  meetings  of  dealers  of 
one  company,  and  have  them  addressed 
by  the  imjwrtant  factory  executives.  In 
other  instances  factory  groups  were  split 
up  and  sent  around  the  country  to  appear 
and  speak  at  dealer  meetings. 

.■\nd  so  thousands  of  distributors  and 
dealers  have  heard  what  a  number  of 
companies  are  to  present  at  New  York 
when  the  1932  show  season  begins  Jan.  9. 
Generally  at  these  meetings  newspaper¬ 
men  were  invited  to  be  present  but  were 
requested  not  to  write  anything. 

In  Boston  the  writer  attended  all  such 
meetings  which  were  held.  Mingling 
with  dealers  and  salesmen  during  inter¬ 


missions  and  when  sessions  ended  it  was 
easy  to  get  a  cross-section  of  how  these 
men,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  selling 
falls,  felt  after  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

It  was  surprising  how  much  enthusiasm 
was  developed.  Of  course  motor  sales¬ 
men  in  the  business  for  some  years  have 
heard  many  talks,  good,  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  so  they  are  somewhat  hard- 
boiled.  This  year  they  were  told  about 
new  engineering  and  body  features.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  give  statistics  gath¬ 
ered  by  economic  experts;  dealers  were 
not  advised  to  put  in  efficiency  e:q)erts; 
there  were  no  sugar-coated  plums  offered ; 
bright,  blue  skies  were  not  referred  to 
very  much.  Just  plain  common-sense 
was  talked.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  how  the  industry  has  de¬ 
flated  itself,  as  a  speaker  at  a  Worcester 
business  meeting  stated  a  few  days  ago, 
“business  is  ridding  itself  of  the  stuffed- 
shirt  group.” 

Another  factor  is  the  show  season.  It 
is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  1931 
shows  did  not  arouse  much  interest. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance. 

In  1932  the  story  will  be  different. 
Looking  over  the  dates  one  finds  the 
general  tendencies  to  get  as  many  shows 
as  possible  crowded  into  January.  Some 
20  in  big  cities,  and  scores  in  smaller 
ones.  By  the  end  of  February  the  show 
season  will  be  practically  over.  In  other 
years  it  ran  along  through  March. 

Because  of  all  the  recent  dealer  meet¬ 
ings  the  factory  men  will  not  have  to  be 
rambling  all  over  the  country  trying  to 
make  talks,  wearing  themselves  out  at 
luncheons  and  dinners.  There  will  be 
fewer  big  events  put  on  by  factories  and 
distributors  in  January  and  February. 

With  these  shows  going  on  simultane¬ 
ously  it  will  be  like  pouring  a  lot  of  in¬ 
gredients  into  a  huge  crucible,  out  of 
which  will  evolve  some  tangible  assets. 

Then  there  are  the  new  cars.  Not  for 
years  have  so  many  makers  presented 
new  models.  It  is  like  going  back  to  the 
old  days  when  show  season  meant  some¬ 
thing  really  new.  And  the  new  cars  are 
a  revelation  of  new  features  giving  Mles- 
men  something  to  talk  about  convincingly. 
Which  means  the  industry  has  fashioned 
a  hupe  magnet  to  draw  to  shows  and 
salesrooms  millions  of  prospects. 

Owners  are  learning  now  through  ad¬ 
vertising  and  stories  some  of  the  facts. 
Not  the  whole  story,  but  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  their  imagination.  With  a  flood  of 
show  copy  plus  that  loosed  in  other  edi¬ 
tions  a  multitude  will  want  to  know  all 
about  the  new  features  and  how  they 
function.  They  are  so  numerous  it 
would  take  another  story  to  go  into  de- 

Unlimited 
Type  Supply 

A  couple  of  double  trucks  have 
no  terrors  for  the  Ludlow- 
equipped  composing  room. 
For  with  the  Ludlow  you  have 
the  equivalent  of  a  supply  of 
type  which  never  runs  out. 

LudlowTypograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Av  e.,  Chicago 

SET  IN  LUDLOW  GARAMOND  BOLD 


tails.  Shows  and  salesrooms  will  furnish 
the  education. 

Now  these  factors  may  seem  sufficient 
to  give  impetus  to  car  sales  in  1932. 
There  still  remains  the  replacement  mar¬ 
ket.  Year  after  year  statisticians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  how  many 
millions  of  cars  were  sure  to  be  scrapped 
each  year.  These  cars  were  just  checked 
off  with  mathematical  precision  by  a  few 
jabs  at  the  comptometer.  The  past  year 
gave  plenty  of  evidence  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  refused  to  be  scrapped  by 
the  mere  say-so  of  some  expert  calculat¬ 
ors,  because  owners  found  the  rattles  and 
squeaks  were  singing  a  tune  of  economy 
harmonizing  with  their  changed  ideas  of 
life. 

However,  thousands  of  the  cars  could 
not  go  on  forever.  And  they  must  be 
scrapped  in  1932  because  they  have 
reached  the  danger  stage,  which  means 
insurance  companies  will  not  write  poli¬ 
cies  on  them  and  owners  will  be  afraid 
to  use  them.  There  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  give  registrars  in  some  states  the 
right  to  refuse  registration  of  such  cars. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  state  patrol  can 
order  a  dangerous  car  off  the  road  and 
its  registration  cancelled.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  registrar  has  filed  a  bill  to  give 
him  that  right. 

And  so  from  this  class  of  owners  will 
come  many  sales.  And  there  are  the 
thousands  that  put  off  buying  in  1931  just 
because  they  did  not  seem  interested  in 
changing,  preferring  to  wait  until  1932 
when  so  many  new  models  would  be 
introduced  at  once. 

With  all  this  background  the  makers 
feel  that  by  spring  they  will  know  pretty 
definitely  the  possibilities  of  1932  produc¬ 
tion.  And  since  advertising  is  based 
generally  now  on  a  per  car  basis  the  more 
cars  sold  the  more  copy.  However,  ex- 
ecutiyes  are  willing  to  go  through  in  a 
big  way  if  necessary. 

At  South  Bend  a  few  weeks  ago  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  R.  Erskine,  of  Studebaker,  told 
newspapermen  that  no  one  could  foretell 
what  1932  would  bring.  One  guess  was 
as  good  as  another.  But  Studebaker  was 
ready  to  spend  $7,000,000  to  put  over  its 


line,  and  Pierce  Arrow  $1,000,000,  with 
no  definite  amount  set  for  the  Rockne. 

At  Detroit  General  Motors  men  said 
the  schedules  would  again  be  on  a  flexiblt 
basis  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arose 
but  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  avail¬ 
able  to  develop  sales  where  it  seems 
advisable. 

Chrysler  executives  plan  to  enlarge 
their  advertising  appropriations.  In  this 
new  show  season,  where  possible,  Plv. 
mouth  will  have  its  own  space  instead  oi 
being  part  of  the  Chrysler,  I  )odge  and 
De  Soto  exhibits.  This  means  new  copy 
and  follow-up. 

Ford  will  have  his  new  car  ready  in 
January.  He  has  become  a  real  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  now,  and  since  the  car 
is  a  few  weeks  late  there  will  be  an 
incentive  to  go  through  with  full  pages. 

All  down  the  line  it  is  practically  tlw 
same  story.  Increased  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  are  being  planned.  The  news¬ 
papers  can  do  a  whole  lot  to  help  better 
automotive  business  by  constructive  sto¬ 
ries.  and  fighting  additional  taxes  on  an 
industry  taxed  more  than  any  other  com¬ 
modity.  Since  the  automotive  industrs 
draws  materials  from  about  every  one  of 
the  states,  once  it  gets  going  normally 
it  will  be  a  big  help  in  pulling  the  coun¬ 
try  out  of  its  present  chaotic  condition. 


BIOGRAPHY  SERIAL  POPUUR 

Response  to  a  series  of  11  biographical 
articles  on  George  R.  Stuntz.  pioneer 
citizen  of  Duluth,  published  recently  by 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  indicated  it 
was  gathered  by  the  news  staff  and 
editorial  ventures,  according  to  Fred  H. 
Weinberg,  managing  editor.  Material 
was  gathered  by  the  news  staff  and 
checked  by  the  St.  Louis  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  The  series  was  called 
“Maker  of  Millionaires.” 


COWLES  LEAVE  FOR  ARIZONA 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Cowles,  have  gone  to  Chandler,  .Ariz., 
w'here  they  expect  to  spend  the  winter 
months. 


For  Real  Economy  In  1932 
Get  In  Line  With  Wood  Dry  Mats 

yHE  smooth  work-ability  of 
Wood  Dry  Mats  in  your  plant 
will  provide  economy  of  time  in 
handling,  economy  of  labor  in 
avoiding  re-casts  and  the  economy 
of  better  production  reflected  all 
through  your  paper. 

Let  us  send  a  sample  lot  of  mats 
without  charge,  so  you  can  make 
your  own  tests. 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gat  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


‘64”  Partin* 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 
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Steadily  Increasing 
Recognition 


During  the  fi,rst  eleven  months  of  1931,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  gained  470,784  lines  of  retail  advertising,  according 
to  Media  Records — and  was  the  only  evening  paper  to  gain. 


TOTAL  RETAIL  LINAGE  —  ELEVEN  MONTHS 

Times  (e) .  470,784  gain 

News  (e) .  833,241  loss 

Star  (m) .  303,340  gain 

Star  (S)  . .  207,766  loss 

\  r 


75% 

93% 


OF  TIMES  CIRCULATION  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS  AND  A.  B.  C.  CIRCULATION  AREA. 

OF  TIMES  CIRCULATION  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN  THE  STAND¬ 
ARD  A.  B.  C.  TRADING  TERRITORY. 


CONCENTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  WHERE  GREATEST 

PROFIT  CAN  BE  MADE 

The  Indianapolis  Times 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


SAN  rSANClSCO  •  LOS  ANCBLBS  DALLA 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS-.  -OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS.  IN  C» 


D  B  T  B  O  I  T 


ILADELPBIA  ■  BOrPALO 
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‘FAKERS’  BAZAARS’  RUIN  LEGITIMATE 
ADVERTISING  POWER,  SAYS  BASKIN 

Chicago  Merchant  Assails  Flood  of  Indiscriminate  Bargain 
Copy  That  Evokes  Fear  and  Suspicion  With  Truth 
Discounted — Says  ‘Czar’  Is  Needed 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


IF  newspai^rs  are  to  increase  the  power 
of  advertising  they  must  first  set  their 
own  houses  in  order  and  eliminate  the 
faker  in  deference  to  the  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertiser,  or  face  the  possibility  of  having 
a  “czar”  presiding  over  their  relations 
with  advertisers,  declared  Salem  N. 
Baskin,  president  of  the  Baskin  stores, 
retail  distributors  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  clothes  in  Chicago,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  He 
suggested  the  establishment  of  analysis 
and  appraisal  bureaus  by  the  newspapers 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  true 
merits  of  merchandise  offered  as  special 
bargain  values. 

Mr.  Baskin  has  always  been  a  consist¬ 
ent  user  of  newspaper  advertising  and  is 
a  former  advertising  man,  but  he  feels 
that  newspapers  have  opened  their  adver¬ 
tising  columns  to  “all  kinds  of  tenants” 
and.  as  a  result,  have  decreased  the  power 
and  value  of  the  printed  word.  In  this 
interview  he  offers  criticism  of  present 
advertising  practices  and  a  possible 
remedy. 

“Advertising  was  heeded  and  respected 
when  the  printed  word  was  believed,” 
Mr.  Baskin  said,  “but  print  no  longer  im¬ 
plies  truth ;  today  it  actually  evokes  fear 
and  suspicion,  and  the  result  is  that  truth 
itself  is  heavily  discounted. 

“It  has  been  said  that  advertising  rates 
are  too  high.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  the  justice  or  value  of  an 
advertising  rate  but  by  returns.  Rates 
are  high  when  returns  fall  off,  and  rates 
b^ome  increasingly  high  as  results  con¬ 
tinue  to  diminish.  This  process  is  taking 
place  and  will  continue  until  the  news¬ 
papers  provide  for  the  legitimate  adver¬ 
tiser  decent  neighbors  and  a  decent 
environment.” 

“Advertising  rates  are  not  high  for  the 
faker,”  assert^  Mr.  Baskin.  “They  are 
not  high  for  the  merchant  who  offers  $35 
values  for  $18..5().  In  fact,  these  fakers 
have  found  the  newspapers  so  lucrative 
they  have  all  but  swept  the  legitimate 
merchant  out  of  the  papers.  The  proc¬ 
ess  goes  on,  and  in  time  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  newspapers  will  be  known 
for  just  what  they  are  tending  to 
become — a  bazaar  with  fakers  in  every 
stall.” 

Mr.  Baskin  then  turned  his  attention 
to  some  of  the  evils  that  he  contends  are 
to  be  found  in  every  newspaper,  saying :  ' 
“All  through  the  pages  of  newspapers 
there  can  be  found  daily  glaring 
examples  of  misrepresentation  and  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  most  absurd  and  im¬ 
possible  values  are  offered;  $4  and  $5 
neckties  are  offered  for  $1 ;  aluminum 
kitchenware  at  an  advertised  value  of 
$10  is  offered  at  $2.45,  (the  same  thing 
can  he  found  in  a  dozen  other  stores  at 
$2.50).  Another  store  actually  marks 
an  item  down  from  $1  to  95  cents  and 
parades  the  new  low  price  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  terrific  din  of  superla¬ 
tives. 

“Some  of  the  so-called  bigger  and 
brtter  .stores  are  guilty  of  this  practice. 
Wliat  chance  has  the  legitimate  merchant 
to  compete  with  these  practices?  To  the 
reader  both  have  the  tacit  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  newspaper,  both  are 
sheltered  under  the  same  roof.” 

Mr.  Baskin  then  said,  “Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  needs  a  czar,  like  a  Judge 
Landis  in  baseball,  or  a  Will  Hays  of 
the  movies.  Until  the  newspapers  realize 
this  need  and  act  upon  it,  their  linage 
will  continue  to  decline.  In  time  the  field 
will  be  left  entirely  to  the  fakers  and 
after  that  advertising  will  possibly  be 
confined  to  the  classified  pages.” 

As  a  remedy  to  this  situation,  Mr. 
Baskin  suggests  the  establishment  of 
analysis  and  appraisal  bureaus  by  the 
newspapers.  These  bureaus  would  be 
controlled  by  the  newspaj^rs  and  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  be  required  to  submit 
tlieir  merchandise  that  they  intended  to 
offer  for  sale  as  special  representation 


values,  and  obtain  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  these  bureaus  before  the  merchants 
would  be  permitted  to  advertise  “special 
values  at  greatly  reduced  prices”  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

“These  bureaus  could  adopt  a  seal  of 
authority  that  the  advertiser  would  be 
permitted  to  use  in  connection  with  his 
advertising,”  stated  Mr.  Baskin. 

“Bureaus  could  be  established  in  large 
cities  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,”  he  said.  “Merchants 
in  business  outside  these  bureau  centers 
could  send  their  articles  of  merchandise^  to 
be  advertised  as  marked-down  bargains 
to  experts  at  the  bureau  in  their  locality 
for  appraisal  before  making  special  offers 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  local  news¬ 
papers.” 

It  is  Mr.  Baskin’s  opinion  that  such  a 
plan  would  tend  to  raise  the  dignity  of 
advertising  and  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  printed  word,  which  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  the  publisher  and 
the  advertiser. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  DROPS  DAILY 


Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  Had 
Criticised  Government  Reports 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  22. — As  a  result  of 
editorial  criticism  of  reports  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Chi- 
cafio  Journal  of  Commerce  has  lieen  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bureau  of  census  mailing 
list. 

In  announcing  the  action  of  officials  in 
Washington,  Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor, 
asked  the  question;  “Is  the  newspajier 
lieing  punished  by  the  government  for 
daring  to  point  out  that  taxpayer’s  money 
is  being  wasted  ?” 

In  his  column,  “Round  Table  of  Busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Hanna  had  complained  on 
Dec.  15  that  the  Government  could  well 
eliminate,  in  times  of  financial  stress,  a 
number  of  what  he  termed  unnwessary 
reports.  He  mentioned  in  particular  a 
statement  about  condensed  milk  manu¬ 
facturing  for  1929. 

Seeking  an  explanation  for  the  paper’s 
removal  from  the  bureau  list,  Mr.  Hanna 
was  advised  that  because  of  “his  atti¬ 
tude,”  the  paper  had  been  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 


PUBLISHER  PLEADS  GUILTY 

Edward  Doyle,  publisher,  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)  Obseri'cr,  a  weekly,  and  under  15 
indictments  charging  criminal  libel,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  Lyon  in  Middlesex 
Common  Pleas  recently  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  last  two  indictments  returned 
against  him.  At  the  request  of  his  attor¬ 
ney  sentence  was  deferred  until  Dec.  31, 
so  that  the  publisher  might  have  an  _op- 
jxirtunity  to  publicly  retract  stories  print¬ 
ed  about  three  members  of  the  Perth 
Amlxiy  detective  department. 


TO  STUDY  GRID  BROADCASTS 

Taking  the  stand  that  if  radio  profits 
from  broadcasts  of  football  games  it 
should  pay  for  the  privilege,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  the  broadcasting 
angle  at  next  summer’s  session. 


CARRIERS  ATTEND  THEATRE 

More  than  100  carrier  boys  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  recently  at¬ 
tended  the  Fox  Utica  theatre  as  guests  of 
J.  J.  Breslin,  manager.  Elden  W. 
Mathews  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Press. 


STUDIES  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS 

Signor  N.  H.  Gian  Gasparo  Napoli- 
tano,  special  correspondent  of  the  Gasetta 
del  Popolo  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  arrived  in 
Montreal  for  a  two  months’  study  of 
Canadian  affairs. 


SEES  NEED  FOR  MORE 
“STRENUOUS  ADVERTISING” 
ii^HE  roniing  year  will  need 
very  strenuous  work  backed 
by  advertising  because  the  per 
capita  expenditure  will  have  de¬ 
creased  more  than  it  did  last 
year.”  —  Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 
president,  Maurice  L.  Rothschild 
Company,  Chicago. 


SPENDING  PLEDGES  AID 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  TRADE 

Citizens  to  Apply  $7,000,000  to  Im¬ 
proving  Homes  and  Stores  in 
Next  Three  Months — 11,000 
Promise 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  quit  waiting  for 
business. 

A  “spend  while  it  counts”  plan  is 
reviving  trade  in  that  city,  putting 
several  million  idle  dollars  into  circula¬ 
tion. 

Christmas  shopping  reached  a  new 
peak,  judged  by  crowds  in  department 
stores.  Houses  are  being  repaired  and 
painted,  yards  are  being  groomed,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  shops  are  making 
long  needed  alterations,  industrial  plants 
are  putting  up  new  chimney  stacks  and 
installing  new  machinery,  new  automo¬ 
biles  are  replacing  old  ones  that  could 
have  run  another  year. 

Home  owners  are  building  new  drive¬ 
ways,  papering  their  walls,  putting  in 
new  floors,  buying  new  furniture,  car¬ 
pets,  curtains,  readjusting  their  heating 
and  plumbing  systems. 

Within  the  next  three  months.  11.000 
people  will  have  spent  between  I^O.OOO.- 
000  and  $7,000.0(X)  in  the  Rochester  area 
for  improvements  which  might  have  been 
left  undone. 

The  plan  was  started  by  Lihanus  M. 
Todd,  retired  capitalist  and  close  friend 


of  George  Eastman,  head  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  Harry  P.  Wareheim,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rochester  community  chest, 
was  called  and  the  Rochester  Civic  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unemployment  gave  the  plan 
its  support.  A  sponsoring  committee  of 
486  citizens  pledged  expenditures  of 
$701,044  to  start  the  campaign. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  a  $2,000,000 
goal  was  oversubscribed  more  than  treble 
in  pledges.  Rochester  newspapers  backed 
the  plan  to  the  limit  as  a  means  of 
putting  many  back  to  work. 

An  army  of  1,500  volunteer  door  bell 
ringers  took  into  the  homes  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  375,0(X)  citizens  the  following  pledge; 

“Believing  that  a  dollar  invested  in  em¬ 
ploying  labor  does  more  good  than  a  dol- 
lar  given  in  charity,  and  desiring  to  help 
to  increase  employment,  I  hereby  pledge 
that  I  will,  during  the  next  three  months 
(or  before  ,  1932)  expend  at  least 

$  in  improving  my  home,  factory, 

store,  buildings,  or  grounds  by  purchas¬ 
ing  desirable  equipment  or  by  making 
needed  additions,  repairs  or  alterations; 
and/or  by  making  personal  purchases  for 
myself,  family  or  friends,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  be  deferred.” 


SINGER  WITH  STAR  ADCRAFT 

Samuel  Singer,  merchandising  author¬ 
ity,  formerly  of  the  Amos  Parrish  and 
Hearst  organizations,  recently  joined 
Star  Adcraft  Service  as  head  of  its 
newly  organized  merchandising  staff. 
Starting  in  January  Star  Adcraft  will 
offer  a  weekly  merchandising  plan  as 
part  of  its  regular  service.  The  new 
activity  will  furnish  newspapers  with 
merchandising  and  promotion  programs 
for  each  month  supplemented  every  week 
by  a  mail  release. 


$652,389  TAX  IS  ABATED 

.An  overassessment  of  income  and 
profits  taxes  for  1917  to  1930  inclusive, 
in  the  amount  of  $652,389,  has  been  de¬ 
creed  by  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  in  favor  of  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Co.,  newsprint  manufacturers  of 
Xeenah,  Wis.  It  was  all  abated. 


How’s  THIS 

for  a  BUYING  Groups 

Because  Syracuse  and  Central  New  Yorkers 
want  dependable  local  and  world  news 
they  spend  for  their  favorite  newspaper 

$1800  Every  Week-Day 
$7100  Every  Sunday 

the  year  around! 

- - 

You  don’t  need  to  experiment  with  any 
untested  advertising  media,  that  may  or 
may  not  reach  Central  New  Yorkers,  when 
you  can  sell  these  families  with  a  full  page 
advertisement  at  a  cost  of  $.0075  per  family! 

The  Post-Standard 

“An  influence  in  all  Central  New  York.” 

Represented  nation  ally  by 
B.v  Paul  Block  and  AsgoclatCB 
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IN  Sales  Management’s  recent  survey 
of  spending  power,  in  which  it  lists  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  with  a 
spendable  money  income  of  $100,000,- 
000.00  or  more.  The  District  of  Columbia 
(which  is  Washington  City)  ranks  six¬ 
teenth  with  a  spendable  income  of 
$526,701,000.00,  and  has  the  LARGEST 
PER  CAPITA  of  any  county  save  one, 
while  it  ranks  twenty-third  in  popu¬ 
lation. 


Xew  York  (Jffice 
I) AX  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Here  is  a  self-contained  market,  rich  in 
its  spendable  income;  with  business 
normal  and  is  completely  reached  by 
ONE  NEWSPAPER — 8>tar  —  Even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  for  97%  of 
Evening  circulation  and  96%  of  its 
Sunday  circulation,  being  CONFINED 
STRICTLY  TO  THE  WASHINGTON 
MARKET  comprising  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  25  miles  shopping  radius 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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WISE  SPENDING  WILL  BE  PREACHED  IN 
THRIFT  WEEK  COPY,  JAN.  17-23 

Newspapers  Given  Suggestions  for  Special  Advertising  Cam* 
paigns  to  Promote  Better  Understanding  and  More 
Confidence  in  Nation’s  Financial  Institutions 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


An  opportunity  for  newspapers  to 
rally  public  confidence  in  financial 
institutions  and  in  thrifty  spending  as 
well  as  to  command  several  thousand 
extra  lines  of  space  as  a  start  for  the 
New  Year  will  be  offered  by  the  fifteenth 
annual  National  Thrift  Week,  opening 
on  Benjamin’s  Franklin’s  birthday,  Jan. 
17. 

With  the  hoarding  of  a  billion  dollars, 
which  should  be  in  circulation,  with  dras¬ 
tically  curtailed  spending  by  the  public, 
with  “runs”  on  banks  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  critical  economic  readjustment 
on  all  sides,  many  local  advertising  pros¬ 
pects,  who  should  be  invited  to  co-operate 
with  the  newspaper  on  a  local  Thrift 
W'eek  program,  promise  to  be  seriously 
impressed  far  more  than  in  boom  years 
with  the  need  of  this  far-reaching 
movement. 

In  other  years  the  linage  piled  up  by 
aggressive  newspaper  activity  has  been 
impressive.  For  instance,  in  a  single 
Thrift  Week  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune  added  10.6(X)  lines,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star  11,540  lines,  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  12,480  lines,  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  14,9.52  lines,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  17,798  lines  and 
the  Hartford  Courant  25,954  lines.  Space 
obtained  by  newspapers  in  smaller  cities 
has  been  in  proportion. 

“Lack  of  confidence  in  our  leading 
financial  institutions  is  unwarranted,” 
states  J.  R(rf>ert  Stout,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  National  Thrift 
Week.  “At  this  time  thrift  means  good 
management  of  the  business  of  living. 
It  requires  buying  wisely  of  the  things 
you  need.  To  spend  money  thriftily  is 
to  add  to  the  productive  power  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  nation.”  Spend¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  saving,  will  receive  much 
emphasis  in  1932  Thrift  Week  programs. 

.\n  analysis  has  been  made  by  the 
National  Thrift  Committee  of  preferred 
prospects,  who  appear  to  deserve  special 
cultivation  by  newspaper  soliciting  staffs. 

Since  Jan.  17  will  be  knowm  as  “Share 
with  others”  Sunday  and  since,  under 
present  conditions,  "sharing”  stands  out 
as  more  important  than  ever,  the  news¬ 
paper  can  plan  on  publishing  a  section,' 
either  Saturday  or  Sunday,  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  hospitals,  charity,  welfare  and 
church  groups,  local  Unemployment 
Committees  and  by  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  willing  to  place  “good¬ 
will”  advertising  as  was  done  during  the 
war. 

Over  the  same  week  end,  the  Committ- 
tee  l^elieves  the  newspaper  might  interest 
the  local  utility  in  an  advertisement  to 
recall  Franklin’s  kite-and-key  experiment 
and  the  progress  made  since  then,  and 
similarly  to  the  contrast  between  Frank¬ 
lin's  lighting  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
meth(xl  us^  today.  Electrical  stores 
also  might  shape  their  copy  along  simi¬ 
lar  lines. 

The  invention  of  the  bifocal  lense  by 
Franklin  might  give  opticians  a  reason 
for  outlining  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  field.  Stove  dealers 
and  retailers  might  compare  the  primi¬ 
tive  stove  invented  by  Franklin  with  that 
of  the  luxurious  modem  products. 

Book  stores  might  emphasize  that 
“Franklin  made  books  but  books  made 
Franklin.”  Music  stores  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  featuring  that  Franklin  has  been 
named  by  a  music  trade  convention  as 
the  ‘|<atron  saint  of  music”  and,  in  fact, 
invented  the  harmonica.  Financial  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  the  word  Franklin  in 
their  names,  are  especially  promising 
prospects. 

These  are  all  new  suggested  “hook¬ 
ups,”  not  previously  offered  by  the 
National  Thrift  Committee.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  time-proven  activites  for  each  spe- 
cal  day  during  the  week  are  recom¬ 
mended  ; 

Monday,  Jan.  18,  “National  Thrift  Day, 


will  be  devoted  to  playing  up  services  of 
financial  institutions,  facilities  for  savings 
by  building  and  loan  societies  and  co-op¬ 
erative  banks,  Morris  F*lan  Banks,  Invest¬ 
ment  Trusts,  etc. 

“National  Budget  Day,”  Tuesday,  Jan. 
19,  will  stress  the  value  of  estimating 
financial  expenditures  in  advance  and 
paying  bills  promptly.  Credit  associations 
usually  find  this  an  excellent  time  for 
educational  joint  advertising.  Financial 
institutions  feature  a  budget  book  or 
budget  counsels.  Books  for  recording  ex¬ 
panses  can  be  displayed  by  book  and  sta¬ 
tionery  stores.  Unusual  values  by  all 
stores  can  be  made  attractive. 

“National  Make  a  Will  Day”  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jan.  20,  calls  for  advertising  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  trust  departments  of  banks. 

Local  life  underwriters  as  a  group  and 
individually  usually  participate  in  “Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Day”  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  21. 

Building  and  loan  associations,  real  es¬ 
tate  developers,  lumber,  paint,  plumbing, 
roofing  and  all  groups  and  individuals 
allied  with  building  can  be  approached  on 
“Own  Your  Home  Day,”  Friday,  Jan.  22, 
to  stimulate  local  building,  modernizing 
and  repair  work  and  improvement  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  building  trades. 

“Safe  Investment  Day”  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  23,  enables  mortgage  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations  and  others 
offering  first  class  securities  to  take  part. 

The  leading  newspaper  mat  services 
will  include  Thrift  material. 

Life  Insurance  Day  for  the  coming  year 
has  the  active  support  of  the  Life  Agency 
Officers’  Association,  the  Canadian  Life 
Insurance  Officers’  .Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers.  “Give  more  thought  to  the  life  in¬ 
surance  you  now  own”  will  be  the  theme 
of  this  group. 

A  special  mat  for  use  by  banks  and 
trust  companies  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Savings  Division,  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation.  Local  banks  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  publicize  Franklin’s  birthday. 
The  trust  division  of  the  Association  also 
will  co-operate. 

State  and  local  committees  are  being 
appointed  by  the  Thrift  Week  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Building  &  Loan 
League.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  join¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  About  100  Y.M.C. 
.A.’s  are  setting  up  local  organizations. 

Arthur  M.  Eiast,  who  helped  make  a 
success  of  the  first  observance  of  National 
Thrift  Week  in  1918  and  who  later  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Save-the-Surface 
Campaign,  has  become  executive  director, 
with  an  office  at  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  succeeding  John  A. 
Goodell,  who  has  retired  after  many 
years  of  active  service.  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn  continues  as  honorary  chairman. 
Some  50  national,  civic,  commercial,  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious  organizations  have 
endorsed  and  co-operate  with  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  newspaper  publisher,  who  wishes 
to  capitalize  and  help  this  idea,  can  assist 
in  the  organization  of  a  local  committee 
in  co-operation  with  local  bankers  or  local 
Y.M.C. A.’s,  the  Committee  suggests,  and 
from  that  point  on  the  soliciting  of  space 
can  be  much  simplified. 


LEVY  TO  VISIT  NEW  YORK 

L.  S.  Levy,  managing  editor,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  left  Dec.  18  to  visit  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  He 
sailed  on  the  President  Lincoln,  and  will 
make  the  round  trip  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 


DONATES  $1,000  FOR  RELIEF 

The  Fairmont  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Fairmont  Times  and 
West  Virginian  recently  contributed 
$1,000  to  the  community  chest  of 
Fairmont. 


ALIMONY  CASE  BRINGS 
NEWSPAPER  RULING 

lyEWSPAPERS  have  been  held 
~  by  the  highest  court  to  be  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Attorney 
S.  S.  Hahn  successfully  contended 
before  Court  Commissioner  Doyle 
at  Los  Angeles  recently  in  opposing 
a  motion  to  decrease  the  alimony 
of  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Cordell. 

Charles  CordelL  city  fireman,  as¬ 
serted  his  wife  was  not  spending 
her  allowance  properly,  since  she 
subscribed  to  one  morning  and 
two  evening  newspapers.  This,  he 
asserted,  was  extravagance,  since  a 
judge  had  specified  that  her  ali¬ 
mony  of  $12.5  a  month  was  for 
necessities  only. 

Hahn  thereupon  cited  a  decision 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  People  vs.  Kansas  City 
Star,  et  al.,  which  newspaper  and 
its  employes  had  been  prosecuted 
for  delivering  papers  in  violation 
of  a  Sabbath  ordinance  forbidding 
sales  of  anything  except  necessi¬ 
ties  on  Sunday.  The  court  held 
newspapers  were  a  necessity. 


300  MODELS  AT  AUTO  SHOW 

About  300  new  car  and  chassis  models 
will  be  displayed  at  the  1932  National 
Automobile  Show,  Jan.  9  to  16  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  This 
show  will  mark  the  opening  of  a  new 
season’s  campaign  for  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  be  watched  carefully  by 
advertising  men  for  some  indication  of 
how  freely  the  manufacturers  expect  to 
buy  space. 


NEW  WEEKLY  IN  WESTPORT 

Westport  Nevs,  weekly,  has  started 
publication  in  Westport,  Conn.  Daniel 
Purcell,  proprietor  of  the  Westport 
Printing  Company,  is  publisher.  Harold 
Ades,  former  New  York  newspaperman, 
is  editor. 


DANBURY  TIMES  REORGANIZED 


C.  F.  Stevens  Becomes  President— 
F.  P.  Rollins  Is  Named  Vice-President 

Charles  F.  Stevens,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Times 
was  elected  president  Dec.  21,  by  stock¬ 
holders  in  a  reorganization  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  G.  B.  Clark 
Frank  P.  Rollins,  of  the  Times  editorial 
staff,  was  named  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Rollins  will  also  direct 
the  editorial  and  news  departments.  Mr. 
Stevens  will  continue  as  advertising 
manager  in  addition  to  taking  over  the 
duties  of  business  manager. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr, 
Rollins  will  be  three  brothers  of  the 
former.  They  are  William  J.  Stevens, 
who  will  be  mechanical  superintendent; 
Mervyn  H.  Stevens,  linotype  foreman; 
and  Frank  S.  Stevens,  circulation 
manager. 

Charles  S.  Stevens  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Times  since  it  was 
started,  and  Mr.  Rollins  has  had  25 
years  newspaper  experience,  19  of  which 
were  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times. 


RADIO  ETHICS  DRAFTED 

Representatives  of  ChicJ^o  Radio  sta¬ 
tions  met  with  Flint  Griiuiell,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
Ifureau,  recently  to  discuss  a  proposed 
radio  broadcast  advertising  code  of  ethics. 
The  code  was  referred  to  a  committee. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  WITH  TRIBUNE 

Richard  Henry  Little,  conductor  of  the 
“Line  o’Tyi»  or  Two”  column  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  completed  15  years  of 
service  with  the  Tribune  this  month. 
Gaar  Williams,  Tribune  cartoonist,  was 
on  the  10-year  service  honor  roll. 


GANNETT  CALLS  ON  HOOVER 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  among  those 
who  called  on  President  Hoover  at  the 
\\hite  House,  Dec.  18. 


For  All 

Stereotyping 

Requirements 

l^^GARDLESS  of  your  stereotyping 
equipment — whether  tubular  or  hand-box 
— Pony,  Junior,  or  Automatic — one  of 
the  four  grades  of  Morley  Mats  will  meet 
your  needs  exactly. 

12c  15c  17c  25c 

Samples  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
Please  specify  gauge,  shrink,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  casts  per  mat,  and  send 
us  a  copy  of  your  newspaper. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Morley  Mats 
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BUFFALO 

THIRTEENTH  IN 
POPULATION 


Yet 


IN  PER  CAPITA 


pendable  Income 


Again  Buffalo’s  famed  diversification  of  industry  proves  its  stabilizing 
influence  on  Buffalo  business.  From  the  significant  and  generally  unsteady 
1930-1931  business  period,  Buffalo,  though  thirteenth  in  popualtion,  emerges 
fourth  in  per  capita  spendable  income.  And  over  $6,662,442  of  this  income  is 
spent  weekly  in  Buffalo  retail  stores. 

The  ease  and  economy  with  which  the  Buffalo  radius  can  be  covered  make  its 
profit  potentialities  even  more  evident.  The  dominant  sales  influence  in  this 
great  market  is  its  first  newspaper,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Readers  recog¬ 
nize  the  News  as  Western  New  York’s  most  dependable  buying  guide.  Adver¬ 
tisers,  in  turn,  give  it  unchallenged  linage  leadership  in  every  important 
classification.  In  department  store  advertising  alone  the  News,  a  si.x-day 
paper,  carries  more  linage  than  the  other  two  seven-day  papers  combined. 

The  habitual  dependence  of  this  rich  market  on  the  News  for  its  buying  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  reason  for  the  complete  coverage  of  the  News.  This  market 
coverage  makes  the  News  a  remarkably  economical  and  highly  profitable 
medium  for  advertisers. 

Buffalo  Evening  news 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

new  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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TREND  TO  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS 
FOUND  TO  BE  ALL-ROUND  BENEFIT 

Waste  Curtailed,  Community  Service  Improved  and  Adver¬ 
tisers  Helped,  It  Is  Claimed  After  Analysis  by  Phoenix 
Dailies — Profit  for  Publishers  Also  Seen 
By  BOB  HALL 

National  Advertiaing  Manager,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 
A  SSOCIATIOX  of  the  two  daily  The  element  of  competition  remains  in 
newspapers  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. — ^the  the  friendly  competition  of  news  staffs 
Arizona  Kcfntblic  and  Phoenix  Gazette —  which,  pitted  ap:ainst  each  other,  produce 
led.  in  the  current  year,  to  a  survey  of  livelier  news  and  more  of  it,  to  the  bene- 
the  American  newspaper  situation  with  fit  of  community  and  advertiser  alike 
resultiiiR  analyses  of  the  three  natural  and.  of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  the  asso- 
major  classifications  into  which  news-  ciated  newspapers. 

papers  fall.  The  whole  purpose  of  association  of 

Many  facts  and  figures  of  general  in-  newspapers  is  not  altruistic.  To  exist  at 
terest  to  the  industry  were  disclosed  in  all  the  newspaper  must  be  a  profitable 
the  study,  predicated  uixin  questionnaires  business. 

mailed  to  152  publishers  of  associated  or  Newspapers  have  ceased  to  exist  at  the 
combination  newspapers.  The  conclu-  rate  of  one  every  19  days  for  five  years 
sions  herewith  presented  represent  basic  past. 

ideas  gathered  from  the  replies.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  real- 

Outstanding  in  the  analyses  is  the  gen-  ized  that  a  variation  of  from  10  to  15  per 
eral  trend  to  associated  newspai)ers,  a  cent  in  advertising  volume  frequently  is 
peculiarity  which  now  amounts  almost  to  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss, 
a  phenomenon.  Manufacturing  costs  cannot  be  reduced 

The  number  of  such  newspapers  has  as  in  many  other  industries.  The  same 
mounted  rapidly  in  recent  years,  news-  amount  of  paper  and  ink  must  be  pur- 
papers  which,  in  a  given  city,  ojjerate  chased,  and  the  same  high-priced  em- 
under  one  ownership  but  retain  their  ployes  must  be  retained;  they  cannot  be 
separate  identities.  off  today  and  assembled  again  to- 

Their  total  numlRT  now  has  reached  a  morrow, 
ratio,  to  the  whole  number  of  newsiapers  With  strictest  economy  demanded,  the 
in  the  United  States,  of  such  magnitude  first  logical  step  is  protection  of  the  in- 
that  but  one  conclusion  is  possible;  the  ve.stment  through  elimination  of  excess 
ancient  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  costs  due  to  competition.  Any  given 
being  given  aid  through  sound  economics  amount  of  equipment  producing,  for  ex- 
to  place  American  newspapers  in  a  more  ample.  16  hours  per  day  gives  four  times 
stable  position  than  they  have  ever  the  return  that  is  obtained  from  double 


the  equipment,  divided  into  two  plants,  Too.  space  must  be  sold  in  association 
operating  onlv  eight  hours  each.  to  guarantee  the  investment  of  the  pub- 

At  slight  increase  over  the  cost  of  one  lisher.  Reports  from  this  survey  indicate 
plant,  however,  associated  newsi)apers  several  newspapers  tried  selling  advertu- 
can  well  afford  features,  photography,  ing  separately  and  as  a  consequence  out 
art,  library,  merchandising  service,  and  a  of  the  two  papers  suffered  to  the  point  of 
host  of  cjther  details  of  a  grade  sup^r-  almost  total  extinction. 

ior  to  that  which  either  could  offer  It  might  be  argued  that  this  proved  the 

alone.  The  cost  still  will  be  less  than  unsoundness  of  the  idea  of  forcing  adver- 
the  inferior  service  either  could  offer  tisers  to  take  both  papers.  But  it  merely 

operating  independently.  prox  es  the  perverseness  of  advertisers  to 

In  every  association  of  newspajyers,  one  accept  new  thought.  It  can  be  likened 
or  the  other  will  l)e  found  to  dominate  to  a  law  and  as  such  should  be  enforced 
certain  areas  and  certain  communities,  completely  while  it  is  a  law. 
Inexplicable  peculiarities  of  “reader  in-  The  percentage  of  advertisers  using 
terest."  bus  and  train  schedules — any  one  both  papers  in  a  given  community  is  ex- 
of  half  a  dozen  things  may  exnlain  this,  ceedingly  high.  Therefore  by  making  an 
The  same  is  true  of  independently  oper-  association  of  papers  and  giving  a  conse- 
ated  newspapers  in  any  community.  quent  reduction  in  advertising  rates,  the 

The  logical  thing  the  advertiser  can  greatest  number  of  advertisers  are  being 
and  does  do  is  to  use  advertising  in  all  served  by  such  a  circumstance, 

available  media.  ^  ^  In  conclusion,  there  is  again  to  be  con- 

Here  again  an  advantage  of  association  sidered  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
of  newspapers  becomes  readily  apparent,  newspapers,  greatly  enhanced  through  the 
for  in  such  association  the  combined  mil-  association  for  the  margin  of  profit  in  the 
line  rate  of  two  papers  will  be  consider-  combination  rate,  even  though  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  for  equal  circulation  and  able  below  the  rate  formerly  charged  by 
coverage  by  indeiiendent  newspapers.  To  the  two  newspapers  when  publishing  as 
the  advertiser  this  may  represent  a  saving  separate  units,  is  quite  likely  to  be  greater 
of  from  5  to  20  per  cent  from  what  he  than  either  paper  would  enjoy  from  in- 
would  pay  the  independently  operating  dividual  efforts. 

newspapers.  ^  The  pressure  of  business  is  more  and 

Objection  of  advertisers  to  purchase  more  demanding  that  efforts  be  corre 

of  space  in  both  newspapers  in  the  asso-  lated,  resources  combined,  assets  con- 

ciation  is  offset  in  fact  by  the  reasonable-  served  and  liabilities  reduced  to  render 
ness  of  the  newspapers  position.  The  greater  public  service, 
advertiser  might  as  well  object  to  the  Association  of  newspapers  is  pointing 
complete  run  of  a  paper  which  issues  its  the  way  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
first  edition  early  in  the  morning  and  It  is  economically  logical  and  has  no 
continues  throughout  the  day  and  until  element  ot  danger;  monopolistic  tend- 
8  or  9  p.  m.  It  isn’t  possible  to  buy  space  encies  always  will  be  held  in  check,  for 

in  any  one  of  the  many  editions  issued  by  the  public  is  solely  the  dictator  of  the  sne- 

such  papers.  cess  of  a  newspaper. 


known. 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  nation  has  declined  42 
per  cent  in  22  years,  while  their  total 
circulation  has  increased  84  per  cent. 
The  figures  are  1,949  newspapers  in  1931 
compared  with  approximately  3,000  in 
1909,  but  circulation  in  19.il  had  in¬ 
creased  to  40,50(),(XX)  from  22,- 
000,000  in  1909. 

It  is  in  breaking  down  the  1,949  total 
that  the  newest  phase  of  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  and  management — associated  news¬ 
papers — becomes  prominent.  The  1.949 
newspapers  have  1,3‘I0  cities  of  publica- 
tion. 

There  may  be  at  once  eliminated 
998,  representing  those  cities  which  have 
but  one  newspaixer. 

In  the  remaining  392  cities,  951  news¬ 
papers  are  published.  One  hundred 
fifty-two  of  the  392  cities  are  served  by 
associated  newspapers,  while  99,  or  65 
per  cent  of  the  cities  having  associated 
newspapers,  have  no  other  papers. 

Other  facts  obtained  in  tlie  study  have 
been  consolidated  into  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  ; 

In  this  machine  age.  where  equipment 
investments  involve  huge  sums,  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  decrease  unit  cost 
through  24-hour  production.  Magazine 
publishing  houses  have  followed  the 
trend,  producting  from  one  plant  numer¬ 
ous  periodicals  designed  to  appeal  to  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  readers.  Newspai^rs 
are  simply  beginning  to  follow  this  line. 

Competition  as  it  was  understood  by 
newspapers  for  many  years  has  been 
proved  bv  time  to  be  simply  another 
name  for  destruction.  Modern  thought 
concedes  that  co-ordinated  service  to  a 
community  produces  more  lasting  good 
than  the  tx-pe  of  competition  which  be¬ 
came  so  personal  to  the  newspapers  that 
the  public  interest  was  overshadowed. 

Communitv  service  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  newspaper  helps  to  advance 
the  community  in  which  it  is  published, 
it  obtains  higher  class  readers  able  to 
return  better  results  to  the  advertisers 
who,  by  sunnorting  the  newspapers, 
make  their  community  service  possible. 

The  day  of  the  newspaper  as  the  dic¬ 
tator  of  opinion,  or  supposed  dictator  of 
opinion,  is  past.  Its  function  today  is  to 
present  news  to  the  reader  i^rfectly 
capable  of  forming  his  own  opinion. 

Two  or  more  associated  newspapers 
thus  may  faithfully  record  news,  retain 
the  interest  of  their  readers,  and  still  ful¬ 
fill  their  function  faithfully  without  either 
irreconcilable  differences  or  inconsisten¬ 
cies. 


SELL  INDIANAPOLIS 

AND  you  SELL  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 


From  a  merchandising  standpoint,  Indianapolis  and  the 
Indianapolis  Radius  are  as  inseparable  as  ham  and  eggt. 
Together  they  comprise  a  market  of  upward  of  two  million 
consumers  ...  a  market  metropolitan  in  size  but  withont 
the  complexities  that  increase  selling  costs  in  many  mass 
markets.  For  92  per  cent  of  these  consumers  are  native 
born  white.  Only  1.7  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Living  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius  reflect  the  best  traditions  of 
the  American  home.  There  are  no  broad  areas  of  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  There  is  no  foreign  language  problem. 

Indianapolis  .  .  .  state  capital  and  largest  city  .  .  .  focal  point 
of  magnificent  transportation  facilities  that  weld  the  market 
into  a  compact,  cohesive  unit  ...  is  the  commercial  nerve 
center  of  this  rich  sales  territory.  And  The  News  .  .  . 
Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years  ...  is  its  primary  buy¬ 
ing  guide.  Use  The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  ...  in  Indianapolis 
and  you  will  sell  the  Indianapolis  Radius  thoroughly,  eeo* 
nomically,  profitably. 


THE 


Member  Major  Market  ISetcspapers,  Inc. 

Formerly  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

I-  in  Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years 


New  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  TK)  East  42r»d  Street 


Chicaso:  J,  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michisa" 
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Texas  Steps  Out  •  •  • 

On  December  7,  John  N.  Garner,  Texas  Representative,  beeaine 

t  _ 

Speaker  of  the  House.  Economically,  as  well  as  politically,  the 
Lone  Star  State  is  making  gains  of  nationwide  significance.  Texas 
is  one  place  where  sales  can  be  made. 


There  is  buying  power  in  Texas.  For  instance,  from  January  1st  to  December  1st,  1931,  it  is 
estimated  Texas  farmers  received  $274,518,082  for  farm  products.  States  the  Southwestern 
Report,  published  by  Farm  and  Ranch; 

‘‘Banks  throughout  the  territory  report  that  farmers  owe  much  less  money  than  for  several 
years.  The  farmers  made  their  big  1931  crop  on  less  borrowed  money  than  ever  before.  They 
are  prepared  to  make  their  1932  crop  for  less  than  in  1931. 

“The  records  at  courthouses  in  Texas  show  a  greater  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  November 
1st  than  for  several  years  past.  The  advance  in  the  markets  for  dairy  and  poultry  products 
and  more  recent  advances  made  in  the  grain  and  cotton  markets  has  restored  confidence,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  Eleventh  District,  business  is 
exhibiting  stability  and  sales  are  increasing  rapidly.’' 

Attendance  at  the  Texas  State  Fair,  considered  a  business  index,  reached  685,674,  exceeding 
the  1930  attendance  by  a  nice  margin  and  setting  a  record  for  other  similar  expositions  held 
throughout  the  country.  These  agricultural  statistics  show  a  development  characteristic  of  the 
whole  State: 


1929 

1919 

Milk  produceil  -({allons  . . 

2(l2,9:>3,r>36 

Whole  milk  sold — gallons . • 

.  7.>,n«.ll() 

1 9.360.4  k'> 

Butter  fat  sold — pounds . 

3,103.419 

Eggs  dozens  . 

.  ir»4.354,737 

70,264.074 

mo 

1920 

Automobiles  on  farms . 

105,299 

Motor  trucks  on  farms . 

.  .';2,r>80 

5.399 

Tractors  on  farms . ■ . 

.  37.448 

9,448 

Water  piped  into  houses . 

.  68,9(t2 

38,580 

Electrically  lighted  . 

.  22.8.'>4 

8.228 

Texa$i  Facej^  A  tireat  Year  !  ^  'dlumrk  a  .ontimiation  oC  the  ntcady 

increase  in  population,  farm  acreage,  ami 
agricultural,  gas  and  oil  production  ....  just  as  this  year's  wheat  crop  nearly  doubled  that  of  a  year 
ago....  just  as  the  1931  oil  output  leaped  ahead  of  all  prior  yields.  Texas  is  a  rich,  and  fast-growing 
trade  territory,  an  expanding  market,  a  market  where  folks  have  money  to  spend.  Get  your  share  of 
the  business  of  1932  by  advertisinsr  in  the  dominant  Texast  newspapers  listed  below.  Write  for  localized 
market  data. 


Amarillo  Globe 
Amarillo  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Bsllas  Morning  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
B1  Paso  Times 


The  biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S. 


I 


Galveston  Daily  News 
(Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Time»-Herald 
Wichita  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Record-News 
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SOME  NEW  THINGS  TO  B 


A  NEW  FLATBED 
DUPLEX 

For  the  Smaller 
Newspapers 


More  Flexibility 

More  Page  Size  Range 

Added  Color  Capacity  if  Desired 

New  Improved  Folder 

Many  Other  New  Special  Features 

A  NEW  PRESS  SURPASSING 
ANYTHING  BEFORE  OFFERED 
IN  ITS  FIELD 


And  meantime,  pending  the  getting  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  press,  the  Model  A  machines 
of  current  type  now  in  process  will  be  sold  at 
an  adjusted  price. 


Write  us  for  full  information,  or  see  our  field 
representative  in  your  territory  if  interested  in 
either  of  the  above. 


A  NEH 
64Tr 


For  Magi 

&  Suppb 


A  ‘‘special”  press  wit 
inking  and  printing  i 
many  other  new  featu 
ing  from  original  I 
stereotype  plate — all 
of  affording  in  this  pr 
of  TUBULAR  mechaB 
in  speed  of  printing,  i 
for  quantity  output  i 
printing  work  that  I 
available  on  fast  rotJ 


(llH 


■^1 


All  of  this  spells  i  ic 
efficiency  and  greatl)  asc 
production  of  this  ks  wo 
per  hour  and  at  fa  coi 
or  large  quantity  ou‘ 

This  press,  proven  1  'nth 
operation  in  our  woiis  a 
gap  in  the  field  of  |V  re 

Write  to  us  for  fuHf^tu 


THE  DUPLEX  PRIXTIXG  PRESS' 


Times  Building,  New  York 


77  W. 


m  THE  COMIXG  MONTHS 


Iab” 

ne.  Book 
*ot  Work 


XEW  METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENTS 

For  the  Large 
Heavy-Duty  Plants 


lewly  designed  special 
nism  throughout  and 
leluding  that  of  print- 
les  inserted  in  the 
[ned  for  the  purpose 
range  the  advantages 
Principles  and  design, 
|eability  aiicl  flexibility 
at  higher  grade  of 
previously  not  been 
reotype  presses. 

|ie  publisher  greater 
ased  economy  in  the 
work,  more  product 
cost,  in  either  small 

nths  of  experimental 
s  a  hitherto  unserved 
requirements. 

ation. 


mpany, 


Chicago 


An  improved  means,  entirely  novel,  for  main¬ 
taining  full  running  speed,  with  features  avoiding 
liabilities  inherent  in  all  hitherto  introduced 
types  of  flying  pasters.  With  this  device  we 
estimate  an  increase  of  20%  to  25%  in  net  output 
without  increase  of  running  speed. 

Improved  patented,  variable-size  folder  cylinder, 
quick  adjustment,  to  facilitate  [handling  of  various 
sized  editions  accurately  and  positively. 

A  new  type  of  condensed  unit  for  plants  re¬ 
quiring  utmost  conservation  of  space — designed 
to  lose  little  of  the  accessibility,  ease  of  handling 
and  convenience  of  the  regular  unit  and  still 
afford  compactness. 

New,  much  improved,  patent  automatic  feed 
oiler. 

(Units  factory  tested  at  over  .50,0()0^^running 
speed.) 

Battle  Creek,  Miehigaii 


DeYoung  Building,  San  Francisco 
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FACING  NINETEEN  THIRTY-TWO 

Bruised,  and  a  little  ragged,  by  the  economic 
blows  of  1930  and  1931,  the  newsiapers,  their 
readers,  and  their  advertising  jiatrons  lace  a 
new  year.  It  is  the  salutary  custom  of  modern  man 
to  think  of  the  new  year  as  a  clean  slate,  wiped  free 
of  old  errors  and  presenting  countless  opportunities 
for  achievement.  In  that  spirit  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  1932. 

First,  we  hope  that  the  domestic  deflation  process 
has  reached  a  limit  from  which  a  measure  of  e.\i)an- 
sion  can  l)e  undertaken.  Linage  in  newspapers  has 
receded  to  the  1921  level,  although  circulations  in 
the  mass  seem  to  be  little  below  their  1929  record. 
Newspaj)er  revenues  in  1931  probably  have  average<l 
30  pier  cent  below  the  1929  total.  The  ravages  of 
the  depression  have  been  most  apparent  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  automotive  linage  and  in  the  financial  classi¬ 
fications.  reflecting  in  the  one  a  drop  from  annual 
production  of  4,000,000-plus  cars  a  year  to  2..s00,000 
in  1931,  and  in  the  other  a  60  per  cent  recession  in 
new  financing.  While  there  is  little  likelilu)od  of  a 
substantial  and  immediate  increase  in  financial  adver¬ 
tising.  the  outlook  for  the  automotive  advertising  is 
considerably  brighter. 

From  the  editors  of  automotive  trade  journals  we 
learn  that  the  motor  manufacturers  are  planning  to 
face  1932  by  building  quality  and  stability  into  their 
product,  at  prices  fitted  to  the  flattened  public  purse. 
They  cf)unt  on  1932  to  produce  the  replacement  of 
1928  and  1929  purchases,  delayed  by  the  general 
apprehension  and  the  falling  trend  of  all  prices.  They 
will  use  newspaper  advertising  liberally  during  the 
first  quarter,  probably  exceeding  the  1931  schedules 
for  that  period.  Beyond  that,  the  results  of  the  early 
sales  efforts  will  determine  the  program  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Radio  manufacturers,  another  major  newspaper 
customer  in  1929,  were  among  the  first  to  suffer  the 
squeeze  of  panic,  and  now  seem  to  have  fi.xed  a  sales 
program  that  can  be  realized.  Using  newspaper 
advertising  judiciously,  their  aim  is  to  sell  in  1932 
some  2,500,000  sets,  at  an  average  price  of  $85,  and 
representing  at  that  price  100  per  cent  more  than 
the  1929  buyer  purchased  for  twice  as  much.  There 
are  still  millions  of  homes  without  radio  receivers, 
and  there  are  millions  more  with  obsolete  instru¬ 
ments.  The  old  mistake  of  trying  to  do  the  whole 
job  in  a  few  months  will  not  be  repeated  and  while 
newspapers  may  miss  the  titanic  slugs  of  radio  space 
that  puffed  the  1929  figures,  they  can  enjoy  the 
steady  flow  of  copy  that  the  new  program  assures. 

Food  products,  electrical  and  refrigerating  appli¬ 
ances,  heating  apparatus,  will  use  at  least  as  much 
space  in  1932  as  in  the  current  year  and  will  increase 
it  if  added  revenue  warrants.  The  bitter  struggle  to 
dispose  of  surplus  oil  and  gasoline  stocks  will  con¬ 
tinue,  with  plenty  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
frantic  battle  for  supremacy  in  the  tobacco  industry 
shows  no  sign  of  cessation,  with  newspapers  getting 
the  bulk  of  the  great  appropriations.  New  state 
taxation  on  tobacco  products  will  come  before  sev¬ 
eral  legislatures,  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  the 
companies,  which  are  already  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  tax-paying  groups,  but  in  any  case  is  not 
likely  to  reduce  advertising  appreciably. 

Classified  advertising  is  already  on  its  way  back 
from  the  slide  it  started  in  1936.  It  will  herald 
immediately  any  substantial  expansion  of  industrial 
operations,  probably  anticipating  in  its  employment 
facilities  the  resultant  sales  expansion  by  ^  to  90 
days. 


I^al  display  advertising,  keyed  to  the  operation 
of  large  retail  stores,  has  in  few  cities  fallen  more 
than  10  per  cent  below  the  1929  level.  Recalling  that 
merchants  in  that  year  were  slightly  restricting  their 
space  purchases  and  complaining  of  its  cost  ratio  to 
sales,  their  added  reliance  upon  newspaper  space 
during  the  depression  and  the  generally  satisfactory 
results  it  has  produced  should  give  publishers  plenty 
of  food  for  thought.  Sales  volume  in  dollars  of  the 
principal  chain  retail  stores  ran  even  in  1931  with 
1929  and  other  retail  stores  have  l>cen  only  slightly 
behiml  in  dollar  volume.  In  sales  transactions  this 
condition  must  represent  an  appreciable  increase,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  merchandise  and  its  prices,  rather 
than  the  advertising,  was  at  the  root  of  the  1929 
trouble. 

This  is  no  claim  that  newspaper  advertising,  as 
used  by  most  retail  stores,  is  at  perfection  either 


I  A  L 


Cast  out  the  scomer,  and  contention  shall 
go  out;  yea  strife  and  reproach  shall  cease. — - 
Proverbs,  XXII;  10. 


duces  funds  needed  for  building  his  newspaper.  Ht 
allies  himself  with  the  ruthless  space-buyer  against 
every  other  publisher  bent  on  defending  principles 
and  rights.  And  his  reward  will  be  the  sight  of  the 
rate- maintaining  newspaper  getting  just  as  mtidi 
linage  as  he  gets  at  the  lower  rate.  For  1932  busi. 
ness  will  be  sharply  competitive.  It  will  call  tor 
large  volume,  by  comparison  with  1930  and  193] 
sales,  and  it  will  call  for  quick  turnover.  Under 
these  conditions,  advertisers  will  use  as  much  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  as  they  need,  at  present  fair 
rates,  and  they  will  use  no  more  than  they  need  ii 
rates  are  reduced.  There  will  be  no  substitute  for 
the  newspaper  in  1932  advertising. 


for  advertiser  or  publisher.  From  the  latter's  stand¬ 
point,  retail  advertising  rates  are  uniformly  too  low, 
under  the  cost  of  production  and  carrying  in  some 
instances  a  service  load  that  puts  the  transaction 
wholly  in  the  red.  The  merchant  will  blame  the 
advertising  medium  for  failure  of  announcement  to 
reach  expected  results,  though  the  failure  may  be 
due  to  bad  selection  of  items,  incompetent  pricing, 
inclement  weather,  or  better  values  offered  b>  com¬ 
petitors.  He  wants  the  publisher  to  add  an  elaborate 
censorship  to  the  manifold  services  the  under-cost 
retail  rate  already  covers. 

In  facing  1932  this  question  cannot  be  overlooked. 
It  is  a  good  time  for  publishers  to  cut  down  on 
services  that  advertisers  did  not  require  but  which 
were  offered  as  sales  inducements.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  cast  a  critical  eye  upon  the  copy  of  stores  offering 
cheap  goods  disguised  as  quality  wares  in  competition 
with  reputable  firms.  It  is  a  good  time  to  prevent 
the  origin  of  any  new  abuses  of  advertising.  And 
a  good  time  to  prepare  revision  of  unscientific  rate 
cards  to  become  effective  after  trade  revives.  It  is 
not  a  good  time  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
reputable  merchant  who  wishes  to  offer  the  public 
genuine  values. 

Within  the  newspaper  shop,  those  who  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  past  two  years  can  look  to  the  future  with 
hope.  We  have  passed  through  twenty-six  months 
of  paring  expenses  and  squeezing  1929  bodies  into 
clothing  that  never  stopped  shrinking.  Wisely  or  not, 
the  newspaper  operation  has  been  definitely  keyed 
to  expanding  volume  and  it  has  met  continued  con¬ 
traction  with  great  difficulty.  Like  the  railways,  it 
must  continue  to  operate  no  matter  what  the  traffic. 
The  expense  of  printing  papers  and  moving  trains 
varies  little  whether  they  arc  empty  or  full  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  face  1932  with  that  lesson  learned.  Our 
high-revenue  traffic  has  declined  greatly,  our  low- 
revenue  traffic  little,  and  expenses  have  had  to  he 
pruned  to  the  new  income. 

In  the  main  basic  rates  of  pay  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  newspaper  industry  more  than  in  any 
other  line  except  the  railways,  and  hours  of  work 
have  been  maintained  higher  than  in  any  industry. 
There  is  distressing  unemployment,  nrincipallv  among 
editorial  men  who  have  no  organization  to  ease  their 
plight ;  there  have  been  few  new  enterprises  to  take 
up  the  unemployment  slack,  nor  is  there  nrobability 
of  any  such  large  scale  devolopmcnts.  The  fact  is 
that  most  newspapers  are  now  understaffed  editorially 
and  a  definite  improvement  in  business  is  likelv  to 
sec  an  immediate  improvement  in  this  respect.  The 
prospect  of  reduced  union  wage  scales  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  is  uncertain.  Comparatively  few'  p<ih- 
lishers  have  enforced  their  demand  for  lower  scales 
and  those  who  have  done  so  have  faced  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  suspending  operations.  If  1932  prrxluces  the 
expected  change  in  the  business  trend,  the  status  of 
wages  seems  likely  to  remain  unchanged.  If  the 
stagnation  of  the  past  six  months  continues,  with  its 
steady  attrition  of  profits,  manv  newspapers  will 
move  to  bring  wage  rates  into  line  with  living  costs. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  vexing  topic  of  national 
advertising  rates.  Simultaneo”s  and  successive  at¬ 
tacks  are  being  made  hy  important  advertisers  upon 
all  media  for  rate  reductions,  with  newspapers 
hearing  the  main  blows.  The  effort  is  to  force 
newspapers  to  defend  their  present  schedules  by 
comparison  with  distress  prices  of  over-protluced 
commodities.  While  the  campaign  is  nationwide,  its 
success  will  be  judged  hy  the  outcome  of  individual 
local  struggles.  Every  newspa]>er  which  yields  to 
the  demand  or  threat  of  reduced  linage,  hands  money 
out  of  its  own  till  to  the  strong-armed  advertiser. 
He  takes  needed  work  from  his  employes.  He  re- 


All  in  all,  1932  presents  no  devastating  prospect. 
Our  foreign  difficulties  are  now  being  publicly  and 
frankly  discussed — the  first  necessary  step  to  their 
solution.  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  1932  will  see  the 
long-delayed  beginning  of  a  sane  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  debits  and  credits.  This  will  be  a  signal 
for  quick  and  strong  revival.  In  the  domestic  arena, 
the  press  and  public  are  beginning  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  candidly  recognizing  the  follies 
of  the  post-war  bcx)m.  That  is  also  a  step  forward. 
We  are  realizing  that  frozen  assets  are  no  assets  at 
all,  and  the  process  of  thawing  or  discarding  will 
be  well  under  way  in  the  coming  year.  As  to 
politics,  the  nation  has  suffered  so  deeply  since  1929 
and  the  operating  economic  forces  are  now  so  pow¬ 
erful  that  neither  politics  nor  the  fear  of  politics  can 
work  much  further  harm. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  business  being  done  in  the 
United  States  and  more  will  be  done  in  1932.  A 
comprehensive  review  of  the  trade  situation  will  be 
found  in  other  columns  of  this  issue. 


Don't  let  irresponsible,  outside  forces,  lower 
newspaper  standards  of  f^ublic  service! 

MADE  MONEY  THIS  YEAR 

LOOKIXfj  backward,  it  must  now  be  said  in  full 
justice  that  there  were  at  least  two  factors  in 
the  economic  lay-out  in  this  country  that  did 
not  curl  up  and  yield  to  the  pressure  of  hard  times. 
One  was  the  department  store  industry  and  the  other 
was  its  handmaiden,  newspaper  advertising. 

W'e  ask  readers  to  study  the  statements  of  heads 
of  important  retail  stores,  published  in  other  columns 
of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  from  them 
develop  a  fresh  grip  with  which  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  1932. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  depression  some  ably  man¬ 
aged  department  stores  have,  in  1931,  done  a  volume 
of  business  which  is  equal  to,  or  even  exceeds,  that 
of  the  previous  year.  And  the  testimony  of  respon¬ 
sible  managers  of  these  businesses  is  that  it  was 
newspaper  advertising  that  pulled  them  through. 
They  realized  and  put  into  practice  what  the  latt 
me  Thant  prince  John  Wanamaker  many  years  ago 
asserted — when  business  is  poor,  and  times  hard,  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  to  advertise. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Robert  C.  Lusk,  advertising  manager  of  the  'ist 
Bamberger  store  of  Newark,  that  “newspapers  have 
preeminently  demonstrated  during  the  depression  that 
they  are  fundamental  movers  of  merchandise  in  this 
country.  I  have  seen  retail  advertisements  pull  the 
biggest  crowds  on  record  during  the  very  depths  ot 
the  great  panic.  The  newspaper  is  the  only 
that  can  flash  the  message  to  the  consumers— and 
bring  them  in  the  very  next  day.’’ 

In  that  brief  statement  lies  the  best  argument  that 
can  iK)ssibly  be  made  for  newspaper  advertising, 
has  many  corroborations  among  skilled  retail  mer¬ 
chandisers  in  this  day. 

Editor  &  Publisher  offers  this  testimony  in  strik 
ing  contrast  to  the  amazing  stand  of  some 
leading  factors  among  national  advertisers.  Th*- 
see  the  situation  narrowly,  devoting  their  best  «t 
forts,  keenest  wit,  to  a  concerted  movement  to  bro’ 
down  advertising  rates  and  limit  circulations,  t  ^ 
crippling  the  press  as  an  efficient  medium.  In 
meantime  many  of  the  more  enteriirising 
have  used  their  brains  to  capitalize  the  power  of  ^ 
press  in  greater  than  ordinary  degree.  They  do 
call  1931  a  bad  year.  To  them  it  has  licen  a 
of  profit. 

Well,  no  need  to  gild  this  Christmas  lily. 


Editor 
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I  PURELY  PERSONAL 

E'  J.  STACKPOLE,  editor,  Harris- 
.  hurg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and  Vance 
r  McCormick,  owner.  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  have  been 
jppointed  members  of  the  Greater  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Council  by  Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot. 

Fred  L.  Rentz.  publfsher,  .\ew  Castle 
(Pa.)  spoke  on  ‘)\'hat  it  Means 

to  Own  and  Operate  a  Newspaper”  at  a 
meetinK  of  the  city’s  Lion  Club  this  week. 

Col.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  publisher  of  the 
Leader  Papers  of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  his 
soa  Thomas  R.  Opie,  were  visitors  in 
Xew  York  recently. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  f/(ica  (X.Y.) 
Daily  Press,  recently  addressed  the 
Oneida  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
b^lf  of  the  Utica  Work  Relief 
Bureau. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat,  delivered 
an  address  at  the  CTiristmas  party  of  the 
Society  of  St.  I^uis  .\uthors  in  the  For¬ 
est  Park  Hotel  recently. 

William  H.  Albright,  editor,  IVoodbury 
(X.J.)  Constitution,  l(X)-year-old  weekly, 
has  been  sworn  in  as  State  Senator  from 
Gloucester  County.  He  is  also  postmaster 
of  Woodbury  and  secretary  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee. 

Richard  .^.  Carrington,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  recently 
returned  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
attended  funeral  services  for  his  father. 

Judge  Tames  Kerney,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
.Vewspapers.  has  moved  into  his  new 
Georgian  type  home  at  197  West  State 
street,  several  doors  from  the  state  house. 

Charles  Phillips  Hasbrook,  publisher  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Thnes-Dispateh,  and 
Mrs.  Hasbr(X)k  have  returned  from  New 
York  City,  where  they  passed  the  last 
week-end.  They  were  accompanied  by 
their  daughter.  Miss  Irene  Ha.sbrcxsk, 
who  is  a  student  at  Sarah  I-awrence  Col¬ 
lege.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Orchard,  editor  of  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  spoke  Dec.  16  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Iowa  Super- 
sisors.  Auditors  and  Engineers  associa¬ 
tion  at  Logan,  la. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

UUGH  R.  BROWN,  business  manager 
^^of  the  Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Kearney 
chamber  of  commerce  Dec.  7. 

I).  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
.ishtfille  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times,  has  been 
reelected  to  the  board  of  directors,  .Ashe¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  1932. 

Wesley  O.  Sessions,  classified  manager. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Salescraft 
Club  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

James  Flanagan,  advertising  manager 
ot  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  re¬ 
cently  sworn  in  to  serve  six  more  years 
on  the  school  board. 

Miss  Helen  Shea  has  joined  the  classi- 
bed  advertising  staff  of  Pall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  Nezos. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  S.  TURNER,  managing  editor, 
V  Buffalo  Times,  sjxjke  before  journal- 
ism  students  of  ("anisius  college  recently 
on  police  reporting. 

M  alter  S.  .Adams,  managing  editor. 
dshmlle  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
■11  elected  president  of  the  Ashe- 
'"le  Kiwanis  club  for  1932. 

Christopher  Messerschmitt,  has  re- 
®*.oity  editor.  Trenton  (N.J.) 
away  Times- Adzrrtiser,  and  reporter, 
ren/od  Ez’ening  Times  to  become  secre- 
J)  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber 
John  M.  Cleary,  tele- 
tli.  c  j  succeeds  Messerschmitt  on 
,  jOday  desk,  with  the  universal  sys- 
and  B.  Kirk  Ringkamp  and 
u/  .C'-.  Hastedt  named  as  assistants, 
sul’urban  editor  of  the  Times 
Kingamp  is  city  hall  reporter. 

Clough,  editorial  staff, 
1  dnetm  (^ass. )  Standard  is  con- 

i  og  the  Standard’s  campaign  in  be¬ 


half  of  the  Twenty  Neediest  Families 
Christmas  Fund. 

J.  Francis  McCarthy,  state  editor 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Dec.  IS. 

Mary  Lee  Thompson  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  as  assistant  society  editor.  Miss 
Thompson’s  father,  H.  I.ee  Thomp.son,  is 
a  vice-president  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Leon  J.  Pinkson,  automobile  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  recently  visited 
the  .-Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Detroit 
area. 

Jeff  (Jriffin,  federal  rep<irter,  Oklahoma 
City  Times  has  return^  to  work  after 
undergoing  an  operation.  Merle  Blakely 
of  the  Times  staff  covered  his  run  during 
his  absence. 

Miss  Marjorie  Elaine  Porter,  society 
editor,  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eeeentrie, 
addressed  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Detroit  Women  Writers  club. 

Irvin  Hurst,  _  assistant  City  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  broadcasts  a  15- 
minute  digest  of  news  over  station  WKY, 
Oklahoman  and  Times  and  Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman  station,  daily. 

Walling  Keith,  formerly  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Age-Herald  reportorial  staff,  but 
now  of  the  Montgomery  Adz’ertiser,  re¬ 
cently  visited  his  parents  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.  He  conducted  the  “After  Midnight” 
column  on  the  .Age-Herald. 

Miss  Louise  Carr,  Toledo  society  girl, 
has  been  named  society  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  succeeding  Miss  Mary 
Mather,  also  a  leader  in  social  circles, 
whose  engagement  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Don  Luke,  former  New  York  and 
Washington  desk  man,  and  one  time 
M’ashington  correspondent  for  the  Paul 
Block  newspapers,  -who  for  many  weeks 
has  been  recuperating  from  an  illness  at 
his  parents’  farm  near  Fulton,  N.Y.,  is 
fully  recovered  and  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson.  African 
explorers,  were  guests  of  Ray  Werneke, 
Toledo  Blade  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Wer¬ 
neke  while  in  Toledo  last  week  to  deliver 
a  lecture  in  connection  with  the  showing 
of  their  latest  African  film.  . 

Dana  Summitt  of  Shamrock,  Fla.  and 
Martha  Harrison  have  been  added  to  the 
society  staff  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Norfleet  A.  Brown  of  Mobile.  Ala., 
formerly  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Miami  Herald,  has  been  appointed  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  Aeronautical  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

George  W.  Vandervoort,  Jr.,  political 
writer.  Nezv  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
and  Charles  Frampton,  political  writer, 
Nezv  Orleans  Item  are  following  O.  K. 
Allen,  candidate  for  governor  on  his  cam¬ 
paign  tour  of  Louisiana.  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  and  Charles  A.  Hazen  of  the  Times- 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  j 

JF'.  JOSEY,  who  recently  acquired 
•  control  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  well-known  as  a  fiivancier 
and  insurance 
man.  He  was 
born  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  and 
received  his  early 
education  there, 
and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the 
Texas  .Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  College  in 
1899. 

He  then  went 
to  York  and  en¬ 
rolled  in  the 
J.  E.  JosEY  Eastman  Busi¬ 

ness  College,  re¬ 
turning  to  Huntsville  later  and  enteretl 
business.  In  1*X)3  he  went  to  Beaumont 
and  formed  a  partnership  in  a  wholesale 
grain  and  rice  mill  business. 

In  addition,  over  a  period  of  years  he 
accumulated  considerable  real  estate  and 
obtained  valuable  holdings  in  the  giant 
Spindletoi)  oil  field.  Through  iiulustry 
and  shrewd  business  management,  his 

wealth  increased  until  he  was  rated  as  a 
millionaire. 

Two  vears  ago,  Mr.  Josey  went  to 
Houston  and  purchased  the  National 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  which 
later  acquired  the  American  Provident 
Life  Insurance  Company.  _ 

Mr.  Josey,  a  genial  white-haired  busi¬ 
ness  man,  is  a  lover  of  the  outdoors.  -Al¬ 
though  he  maintains  his  residence  at  a 
downtown  hotel  in  Houston,  he  spends 
much  of  his  spare  time  at  a  beautiful 
hunting  retreat,  “Pine  Lodge,”  a  few 
miles  away. 

Mrs.  Josey  died  15  years  ago.  The 
Josevs  are  the  parents  of  two  sons.  Jack 
and  Lenoir,  both  of  whom  live  in  Hous¬ 
ton  and  are  engaged  in  business  enter¬ 
prises  of  their  own. 

Picayune  staff  have  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  campaigns  of  George  Seth 
Guion  and  Dudley  J.  Le  Blanc  respec¬ 
tively. 

Thomas  Hargiss  and  William  Bray,  re¬ 
write  men,  have  left  the  staff  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier. 

W.  M.  Hines,  former  city  editor,  San 
Francisco  E.raminer  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  .‘fan  Francisco  Bulletin,  is  head  of 
the  publicity  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
Natural  Gas  corporation  in  Tulsa. 

Frank  Walters,  26,  photographer, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  was  badly  hurt 
in  an  automobile  accident  this  week. 
Miss  Ruth  McKenney,  reporter  on  the 
Dispatch,  who  was  riding  with  him, 
escaped  injury.  Walters’  automobile 
collided  with  a  truck. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


Everybody  says: 

“Start  the  year  right/^ 

But  what’s  right? 

Well,  for  instance,  could  anything  be  righter 
than  a  Will  Rogers  feature,  daily  or  weekly, 
with  Will  writing  in  from  the  seat  of  war  or 
wherever  else  interest  centers? 

Then,  too,  there’s  the  new  Joe  Palooka  Sunday 
page  in  color.  Fine  to  start  the  year! 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  tvpe  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
marker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50r  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 
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•  I93t> . 

6,796 

7.607 
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Henry  W.  Cornell,  executive  editor, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Register 
spoke  on  “Newspaper  Advertising  as  an 
Aid  to  Salesmen”  last  week  at  the  13th 
annual  sales  convention  of  Sperry  & 
Barnes  held  at  New  Haven. 

John  P.  Blake,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Riverside  Review,  Buffalo  community 
weekly,  suffered  a  broken  kneecap  in 
an  automobile  accident  last  week. 

.Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  staff,  spoke  Dec.  14  at  the 
Women’s  National  Republican  Club 
School  of  Politics,  New  York,  on  the 
“Virgin  Islands.” 

M.  L.  Marrs,  city  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  is  recuperating  from 
an  operation. 

Walter  Biscup.  assistant  city  editor, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Mrs.  Biscup 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Barbara, 
born  recently. 

Charles  I^eedy,  Youngstown  (O.) 
Telegram  columnist,  was  toastmaster  at 
a  dinner  party  this  week  when  plans 
were  made  for  the  first  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  of  the  Youngstown  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Harry  T.  I'ontaine.  correspondent  for 
several  New  York  City  newspapers  at 
White  Plains.  N.Y.,  will  marry  Miss 
Luise  Elizalieth  Van  Doren,  of  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Jeanette  Georgette,  beauty  columnist 
for  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  began  a 
series  of  talks  on  beauty  over  Station 
WCOH  recently. 

Miss  Jean  Logan,  society  editor.  Ot- 
tazi'a  fOnt.)  Citizen,  has  left  for  a 
month’s  vacation.  During  her  absence 
Mrs.  Clyde  Patch  is  taking  her  place. 

Stephen  Donahue  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  IVoreester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette. 

F.  G.  Weeks,  editor  of  Carson  (la.) 
Critie,  recently  compiled  a  history  of 
Carson  and  gave  it  to  the  Carson  con¬ 
solidated  school.  The  book  is  composed 
of  newspaper  clippings  which  date  back 
to  1880  and  pictures  of  Carson's  land¬ 
marks. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

’F’  NGAGEMENT  of  John  Henshaw 
Crider,  staff  correspondent  for  the 
.Wrc  York  Times  in  Westchester  (!xiunty, 
N.  Y..  to  Miss  Maxine  Roemer.  interior 
decorator,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has 
lieen  announced. 

Harry  Pollock,  37.  former  sports 
writer.  Nezv  York  World  and  Nezv  York 
Journal,  now  manager  of  an  Agua  Ca- 
liente,  Mex.,  sports  publication,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Bowersock.  22,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  I.os  Angeles  family,  recently 
at  Yuma,  .Ariz. 

Francis  X.  Flannery,  editorial  staff, 
Nezi'port  (R.I.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Mary 
.Agnes  Buckley,  Newport,  in  Newport 
recently. 

Walter  A.  Shead,  editor,  Indianapolis 
Democrat,  to  Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Madden, 
of  (Chicago  in  Crown  Point.  Ind.,  Dec.  19. 

Malcolm  .Adams,  courthouse  reporter, 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal,  to  Miss  Fern 
Miller  of  Memphis.  The  wedding  was 
kept  secret  until  the  announcement  was 
made  Dec.  15. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

F’ ORTV'-FIVE  firms  in  Farmville, 
*  Va..  have  joined  the  Farmville 
.Advertisers  Cn’n,  for  the  discussion  of 
phases  of  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Monthly  dinner  meetings  will  be 
held.  The  officers  are  M.  Dawson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Chain  Stores,  presi¬ 
dent  :  Frank  K.  Martin,  manager 
Davidson's.  Inc.,  vice-president,  and  J.  B. 
Wall,  publisher  Farmville  Herald,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

First  annual  Christmas  party  of  the 
Toledo  Press  Cu  b.  Int..  was  held  in 
the  clubrooms  Tuesday  night. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Knight  Thomas  of  the 
John  D.  Emrich  Company.  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Women’s 
.Advertising  Club  of  Chicago  to  suc¬ 


ceed  Helen  Sommcrville  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  who  has  resigned. 

Members  of  the  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  counties  unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  recently  at  Indio,  Cal.  J. 
Win  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Date  Palms, 
and  James  S.  Carter,  editor  of  the  Indio 
News,  were  hosts  at  the  affair,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  banquet  at  the  Indio  Hotel. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club  conducted 
a  vaudeville  show  Dec.  15,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Christmas  fund  to  provide  baskets 
for  the  needy.  Charles  B.  McGhee,  news 
editor,  Lynn  Item,  is  president  of  the 
club. 

The  Fourth  Estate  Club  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  made  up  of  members  of  newspaper 
and  press  association  editorial  staffs,  has 
re-opened  its  quarters  in  the  Tyler  Hotel 
for  the  winter  season.  Russell  Briney, 
associate  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
is  president. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CAMDEN  (N.J.)  COURIER,  12-page 
tabloid  size  Christmas  gift  sugges¬ 
tions  supplement,  Dec.  15. 

Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call,  Dec.  20, 
16-page  rotogravure,  Bonnie  Brae  Farm 
Supplement. 

Holly  Springs  (Miss.)  South-Reporter, 
20-page  special  historical  edition  last 
week. 

Eustis  (Fla.)  Lake  Region  special 
“Golden  Triangle”  section,  sponsored  by 
the  recently  organized  Lake  County 
Boosters’  Qub. 

Camden  (N.J.)  Evening  Courier,  Dec. 
15,  12-page  tabloid,  Christmas  gift  sug¬ 
gestions  supplement. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  annual  Winter 
Resort  feature  section,  Dec.  13,  four 
pages ;  holiday  shopping  supplement  in 
colors  and  artgravure,  four  pages,  Dec.  6. 

Fort  William  (Out.)  Daily  Times- 
Journal,  annual  industrial  review  and 
(Tiristmas  number,  56  pages,  Dec.  12. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Winter 
Resorts  section,  eight  pages,  Dec.  19;  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  music  program  section. 


compiled  by  CLharles  Elmer  .Alexander 
12  pages,  Dec.  19. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  Christmas  |ij| 
section,  16  pages,  Dec.  4. 

Boston  Herald,  Winter  Resorts  seaioc, 
edited  by  W.  M.  Morgan,  eight  pap;^ 
Dec.  6. 

Boston  Traveler,  special  Christmj, 
book  in  rotogravure,  containing  ojii; 
carols  with  words  and  music,  and 
ductions  of  famous  Christmas  paintingj, 
eight  pages,  Dec.  19. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

OETER  RQEGIERS  has  purchasec 
from  Max  Gold  the  Ridgefitli 
(N.J.)  Times  and  Bergen  Ledger,  j 
weekly. 

Waverly  (O.)  IFo/c/iHian,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  Ohio  News,  Inc.,  to  a  group 
of  Democratic  leaders  at  Waverly  anc 
will  be  continued  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  A.  S.  Keechle.  Ohio  News, 
Inc.,  will  continue  to  publish  the  H'k- 
crly  Republican-Herald. 

John  Buford,  publisher  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  County  Detnocrat,  Checotah,  ()kla. 
a  w'eekly,  has  purchased  the  Mchtosh 
County  Leader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Banninge 
of  Union  Grove,  Wis.,  have  bought  tht 
Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  Markle  Jourttal,  weekly 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

A.  POWELL,  veteran  of  Assodated 
•  Press  who  has  spent  his  time  in 
travel  since  his  retirement  several  years 
ago,  is  in  San  Francisco  for  the  (jirist- 
mas  holidays.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Russia.  Mr.  Powell  retired  after  35 
years  with  the  A.  P.,  during  which  time 
he  was  in  Nicaragua,  Panama,  South 
America,  the  Philippines  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  places. 


C.  E.  CRAM  BUYS  OHIO  PAPER 

Ohio  News,  Inc.,  has  sold  the  PuIkm 
County  Gazette,  Republican  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Ottawa,  O.,  to  Charles  E.  Cram, 
former  member  of  the  advertising  stall 
of  Marion  (O.)  Star. 


I  am  pleased  to 
announce  the  election  of 

FREDERICK  WAGNER 

(formerly  General  Manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express) 

as  a 

Vice  President 

of 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

and  his  appointment  a» 

General  Manager 
of  our 

Pacific  Coast  Offices 

with  headquarters  at 
236  South  Hill  Street 
Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Office 
Russ  Building 

Donald  Sias  —  A.  J.  Norris  Hill 
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center. 


The  true  Kansas  City  is  more  than  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(399,742).  It  includes  Kansas  City,  Kansas  (121,857), 
Independence,  Mo.  (15,261)  and  other  contiguous  commu¬ 
nities.  As  announced  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  official  population 
for  metropolitan  Kansas  City  is  608,186. 

Kansas  City  is  a  giant  market.  It  ranks  FIFTH  among 
American  cities  in  wholesale  business.  It  ranks  second  as  a  railroad 
center.  It  has  the  nation’s  largest  bus  terminal. 

Two  30-story  skyscrapers  are  just  being  completed.  Work  will 
begin  soon  on  two  public  buildings  of  even  greater  altitude.  A  4>2 
million  dollar  postoffice  building  is  under  way.  Last  summer 
Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County  voters  endorsed  by  a  4  to  1  majority 
an  improvement  program  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
69J^  million  dollars. 

Strike  now  in  the  territory  where  your  advertising  dollar  will 
yield  highest  returns.  The  Kansas  City  Star,  with  the  most  thorough 
circulation  coverage  and  lowest  milline  advertising  rate  in  America, 
is  the  open  sesame  to  this  great,  progressive  market. 


the  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

EVfc;XING  294,541  MORNING  292,443  SUNDAY  310,165 


w 


IX  this  month’s  American  Mercury  J 
hope  you  will  read  Abraham  Epstein 
on  “The  Stabilization  Nonsense”— 
the  idea  that  a  profit-seeking  economy 
is  not  going  very  far  to  look  out  for  its 
help.  But  I  imagine  you’ll  prefer  the 
sketch  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak, 
“One  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  Friends" 
by  Robert  S.  Allen,  “Rackety  ^x,"  a 
short  novel  by  Joel  Sayre,  that  imagines 
for  January  has  college  football  as  a  100  per  cent  gang- 
The  Collapse  of  Organ-  sters’  racket. — R.W. 

. This  - 

JOHNS.  RIDDER  RETURN 

W.  F.  Johns,  general  manager  of  the 


planned.  How  easy  to  settle  wage 
disputes  with  an  elastic  wage!  “The 
assurance  which  would  result  is  the  main 
thing  that  is  needed  to  restore  confidence 
and  start  the  wheels  rolling  toward  a 
return  to  something  far  better  than 
normality.’’ 

Hart>er’s  Magazine 
an  article 

ized  Labor’’  by  Louis  Adamovic. 
radical  criticizes  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  in  particular  President 
William  Green  and  his  boss  John  L. 

Lewis  for  inability  to  adapt  the  organi-  _ _ ^  _  _  _ _ _ 

zation  to  new  conditions  and  for  its  lack  holidays  following  a  period  spent  with 
of  successful  aggressiveness  in  the  indus-  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  a  reDr^ 


The  first  two  lectures  sponsored  bv  Like  Irving  Fisher  1 
Don  R.  .Mellett  Memorial  Fund  have  cure  on  a  system  of 
been  published  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  Volume  instead  of  a  contini 
32.  of  the  New  York  Cniversity  Bui-  for  the  gold  dollar,  P 
letin,  and  are  l)eing  distributed  to  inter-  suggests  “general  pi 
tested  persons  upon  request  through  the  cated  by  a  system  i 
office  of  H.  B.  Rathlxme,  director  of  the  will  see  what  I 

Department  of  Journalism  of  New  York  pIc  promissory  note 
University,  South  Building.  Washington  I  promise  to  pa; 

Square  East,  New  York  City.  It  is  Bank  the  equivalent 
projiosed  to  publish  future  Mellett  lec-  "'K  power  of  Ten 
tures  in  similar  form.  ($10,000),  the  ^niou 

The  first  address  was  “I^cal  Govern-  "y  index  of  wh( 
ment  and  the  Press,”  delivered  by  Lmted  States  Burea 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  E^ditor  &  VP’  °  i  ^ 
Publisher,  at  the  twentieth  annual  He  imagines  the  sa 
Journalism  Week  of  the  University  of  fic'^lcrs  if  they  coulc 

Missouri  in  May.  1929.  It  was  pub-  i- _ = 

lished  as  No.  5.i  of  the  Journalism 
Series,  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin. 

The  second  was  “Newspapers  and  the 
Public  Service,’’  deliver^  by  Burges 
Johnson,  professor  of  English  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  speaking  at  the  Medill  School  of 

Journalism.  Northwestern  University,  _ 

Dec.  15,  1930.  It  was  published  in  the 
\orth  American  Rei-iew,  July,  1931,  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “The  Newspaper’s  Lost 
Leadership.” 

The  Mellett  lecture  series  was  estab¬ 
lished,  as  a  foreword  in  the  bulletin 
states,  “to  jierpetuate  in  the  free  press  of 
.\merica  the  spirit  of  Don  Mellett,  who 
was  assasinated  July  16,  1926,  by  enemies 
made  in  his  crusade  against  vice,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  lawlessness  permitted  by  the 
city  government  of  Canton,  Ohio.”  The 
memorial  fund  was  collected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  James  Melvin  Lee,  then 
chairman  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  New  York  University.  It  is  now 
administered  by  Prof.  Rathbone:  Col. 

R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  and  Mr.  Pew. 

speaker  not  yet  announced  is  to  de¬ 
liver  the  third  lecture  next  spring. — 

R..S.M. 


LORAIN 


canton  ★ 

EAST 


MANSFIELD 


LIVERPOOL  ★ 


MARION 


STEUBENVtt.L'fe  .★] 


THFI  January  1932  Scribner’s  is  its 
first  issue  in  what  we  used  to  call 
the  flat  size,  the  7  by  10  inch  type  page. 
The  editorial  changes  are  in  the  direction 
previously  indicated :  fiction  more  mod¬ 
ern,  and  non-fiction  more  largely  devoted 
to  current  problems.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plete  short  novel  by  Sherwood  .\nderson, 
called  “Mill  Girls.”  In  the  department 
“Straws  in  the  Wind”  appears  a  semi- 
dramatic  sketch  by  Thomas  Beer.  The 
cover  features  Elliott  Thurston’s  “Hoover 
Can  Not  Be  Elected.”  But  the  make¬ 
up  man  and  the  “Editorial  .Announce¬ 
ment”  give  the  lead  to  (Tharles  A. 
Beard’s  “Search  for  the  Center :  A  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Competent  Minds.” 

This  is  a  venture  into  the  field  of  ethics, 
and  should  therefore  lie  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  all  (and  I  hope  that  means  all 
readers  of  Editor  &  Pubusher)  who 
have  read  this  year  in  Lincoln  Steffens’ 
“.Autobiography”  his  long  search  for  an 
ethical  system.  Though  Beard  talks 
rather  vaguely — even  quoting  John  Rus- 
kin ! — ^about  “the  good  life  for  as  many 
people  as  possible”  as  a  basis  for  ethics, 
he  does  agree  with  Steffens  on  the  close 
relation  of  ethics  to  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  More  explicitly  he  sounds  like 
Steffens  when  he  says  that  “the  average 
run  of  politician  is  above  the  average 
citizen  in  breadth  of  view  and  in  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  work  that  ‘does  not  pay.’  ” 
To  which  I  imagine  Steffens  adding  “and 
in  real  practical  and  practicing  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

You  will  be  struck  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  new  Scribner’s  to  Forum.  “.A 
more  refined,  less  vital,  not  so  pictur¬ 
esque  Forum”  was  the  characterization 
of  one  rough  and  ready  critic.  In  the 
January  Forum  are  eulogies  of  Owen  I). 
Young  and  Judge  Benjamin  Cardozo. 
But  the  article — to  my  way  of  thinking — 
is  “Stabilizing  V"alues”  by  W.  A.  Ter- 
penning,  professor  of  sociology  at  West¬ 
ern  State  Teachers’  College,  Kalamazcx). 


Rich  Circulation 
in  the  Rich  part 
of  a  Rich  State 


WRTSMOUTH  ★ 


Brush-Moore  Newspaper,  Inc 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 
THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

THE  E.  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW 
THE  SALEM  NEWS 


THE  STEUBENVILLE  HERALD 
THE  MANSFIELD  NEWS 

THE  LORAIN  TIMES-HERALD 
THE  MARION  STAR 
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Eleven  Years’ 
Experience 
Left  No 
Question 


Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  Building, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 


O^R  eleven  -years  ago  the  first 
Goodrich  Rubber  Rollers  went 
on  the  Register  86  Tribune’s  presses. 
They  did  their  work  well.  Print  and 
half  tones  were  clean,  sharp  and 
clear.  The  rollers  exceeded  the  high¬ 
est  expectations  and  demands 
for  good  presswork. 

These  rollers  are  still  at  it. 
^  They’re  doing  their  work  well 
— and  more!  They’re  saving 
money.  Wash-ups  are  elimi- 
I  nated.  Resettings  are  cut  to  a 
f  minimum.  There  are  no  chang¬ 
ing  and  doctoring  of  rollers. 
Dirt  doesn’t  stick,  and  weather 
conditions  have  no  effect  on 


them.  Production  is  never  delayed 
because  of  roller  trouble.  Time  and 
money  are  saved  all  along  the  line. 

So  why  wouldn’t  Goodrich  Rollers 
be  ordered  exclusively  for  the  big, 
new  color  press? 

One  after  another,  newspapers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  are  turning  to  Goodrich 
Rollers  for  the  sake  of  high  standards  of 
printing  quality  as  well  as  for  economy’s 
sake.  Every  one  of  them  is  proving  that 
Goodrich  Rubber  Rollers  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  in  extra  wear  alone. 


You  want  to  share  the  savings  and  superior 
work  which  Goodrich  Rollers  will  give  you. 
Why  not  drop  us  a  line?  We  will  gladly  send 
you  full  information. 


The  new  S-cylinder  Goss  color  press  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  Goodrich  Rollers. 


Goodrich  Printers’  Rollers 

-  NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc 

75  West  Street,  New  York  ExclusiVC  DiStributOTS 


400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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DAILY  GAVE  88  TONS 
OF  FOOD  TO  NEEDY 

17  Kind*  of  Produce  Were  Accepted 
by  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Time* 
Herald  (or  Sub*cription* 
Which  Totalled  405 

More  than  88  tons  of  foodstuffs  were 
given  to  unemployed  and  needy  of  the  St. 
Oair  River  and  Thumb  districts  in 
Michigan  recently  as  a  result  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  carried  on  by  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald.  Nineteen  communities  in  these 
districts  including  Port  Huron,  aided  in 
the  plan  through  their  charity  organiza¬ 
tions  and  distributed  the  foods. 

The  Times  Herald  exchanged  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  rural  residents  of  the  Thumb 
for  farm  produce  which  was  turned  over 
to  charity  organizations  for  distribution. 
Four  hundred  and  five  subscriptions  were 
exchanged  for  produce. 

Seventeen  kinds  of  prcxluce  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  paper.  The  “price”  of  a 
year's  subscription  was  listed  as  ten 
bushels  of  potatoes,  440  pounds  of  bar¬ 
ley,  10  pounds  of  butter,  170  ptiunds  of 
b^ns  and  so  on. 


Birthday  Party  In  New  Orlean* 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  16,  the  .Vcw'  Or¬ 
leans  Morning  Tribune  celebrated  its 
seventh  birthday,  and  in  accordance  with 
an  established  custom,  all  children  of  the 
city  born  on  Dec.  16.  1924,  were  invited 
to  a  special  party.  There  was  a  huge 
birthday  cake,  presents  for  all  the  young¬ 
sters  and  Flo  Field,  former  newspaper 
reporter,  entertained  the  young  guests 
with  her  negro  dialogue  tales. 


“Old  Newaboy*’’  RaUe  $3,636 

“Old  Newsboys”  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  group  consisting  of  prominent 
business  men  who  started  their  careers 
as  newspaper  vendors,  raised  $3,636  Dec. 
14  when  they  went  out  on  the  streets  and 
sold  copies  of  the  Press.  The  fund  was 
used  for  (Christmas  gifts  to  the  needy. 
One  business  man  raised  $1,163  of  thi' 
amount. 


Midweat  Circulator*  To  Meet 

The  17th  annual  convention  of  the 
Midw'est  Circulation  Managers  .\ssocia- 
tion,  will  be  held  Feb.  8  to  10  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Membership  is  made  up 
of  circulators  from  Kansas,  Mis.souri, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
Arkansas.  L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis 
Star,  is  president. 


$40,000  Collected  For  Charity 

Former  newspaper  boys  ot  Detroit  en¬ 
riched  the  Goodfellows  Christmas  fund 
by  $40,000  Dec.  17  when  they  sold  news¬ 
papers  on  downtown  street  corners. 
Papers  sold  for  from  a  few  cents  to 
several  hundred  dollars  apiece.  No 
change  was  returned  to  buyers. 


Yo  Yo  Final*  Held 

Finals  in  the  yo  yo  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  were 
held  in  the  Colonial  theatre.  Participants, 
besides  taking  part  in  the  contest,  saw  the 
film  program.  Charles  N.  Fry  of  the 
editorial  staff  was  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

Offering  Baseball  Game* 

The  Sasinnile  Tennessean  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Nashville  Baseball  Club  is 
offering  Walter  Johnson  baseball  games 
to  the  first  2,500  boys  who  write  letters 
telling  how  the  club  can  make  the  local 
games  in  Sulphur  Dell  more  attractive. 

Buffalo  Carrier*  Entertained 

Puffalo  P.7'ening  Xezos  entertained 
more  than  15(K)  of  its  carriers  and  sales¬ 
men  at  a  party  in  the  Lafayette  theatre. 
The  Evening  News  harmonica  hand  was 
one  of  the  feature  acts. 

Running  Popularity  Contest 

The  Nezo  Orleans  (La.)  Item  is  si>on- 
soring  a  jtopularity  contest  among  city 
policemen  and  firemen. 


MacDONALD  SUCCEEDS  BACHMAN 

Charles  MacDonald,  overseer  of  city 
carriers,  has  been  temporarily  named  city 
circulation  manager  of  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  replacing  R.  C.  Bach¬ 
man,  who  has  resigned.  Robert  Parrish 
has  been  named  overseer  of  carriers. 


Win  Contest  In  Richmond 

Raymond  Hartlam  and  Stewart  Wright 
have  been  chosen  as  the  two  star  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch  carrier  boys 
who  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to  Wash- 
in^on,  D.  C.,  next  week,  where  they 
will  be  received  by  President  Hoover 
at  the  White  House. 


Circulator’s  Dog  Win*  Prize 

“Silver  Mist,”  a  blue  merle  Scotch 
collie  owned  by  H.  Nogle,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Te.x.) 
News,  which  won  all  prizes  for  collies 
in  the  Dixie  Kennel  Club  dog  show  at 
Houston  last  month,  reneated  her  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  I>:)uisiana  Kennel  Club  show 
at  New  Orleans  recently. 

Comic  Section  Expanded 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune 
which  formerly  printed  four  pages  of 
comics  each  Sunday,  last  week  presented 
a  12-page  colored  supplement.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  New  Orleans  Item  in¬ 
creased  its  comic  supplement  to  include 
21  features  in  eight  pages  of  color  and 
black  and  white. 


Conducting  Radio  Poll 

The  Youngstozon  (O.)  Telegram  is 
conducting  a  radio  poll  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  Mahoning  Valley  radio 
“frame  of  mind.”  A  ballot  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  for  readers  to  fill  out,  signifying 
favorite  program,  artist,  announcer, 
orchestra,  etc. 


Six  Win  Coa*t  Trip 

Four  students  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  and  two  students  of  New- 
cotnb  College,  will  go  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  in  California  on  Jan.  1,  as  guests 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  The 
six  were  chosen  by  their  fellow  class¬ 
mates  in  a  popularity  contest. 


Pre**  Club  Entertained 

Members  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star  Press  Club,  made  up  of 
pupils  in  the  city’s  public  schools,  were 
guests  at  a  special  performance  in  the 
(Zameo  Theater  December  17.  Frederick 
Thoms,  school  jiage  editor,  was  in  charge. 

South  Carolina  Carrier  Killed 

Edward  Haudie  bZpps,  22,  of  Taylors, 
S.  C.,  carrier  for  the  Greem’ille  (S.C.) 
Nezes,  was  killed  when  his  automobile 
was  struck  by  a  train  while  he  was  de¬ 
livering  the  morning  edition  Dec.  19.  He 
had  t)een  with  the  pajjer  10  years. 

Junior  League  Edition 

The  Fourth  Annual  Junior  League  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  was  issued  last  week.  Members  of 
the  League  acted  as  reporters,  editors, 
and  advertising  solicitors. 


Poor  Children  Entertained 

Children  from  needy  families  were 
guests  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Christmas  day  at  the  Newman  theater 
where  Jackie  Cooper  appeared  in 
“Sooky.” 

250  Attended  Legion  Play 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  route  carriers 
and  street  sellers  of  the  Nashz’ille  Ten¬ 
nessean  papers  recently  attended  a  special 
showing  of  “A  Night  in  France,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  play. 


Running  Income  Tax  Serie* 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
publishing  a  series  hy  F.  E.  Seidman, 
local  accountant,  describing  the  proper 
methiKl  of  preparing  income  tax  returns. 

Rai*ed  $1,500  For  Charity 

Proceeds  of  the  annual  Old  Newsboys’ 
Goodfellowship  association  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Toledo  last  week  totaled  about 
$1,500.* 


STAGED  “BALLYHOO”  WEEK 


San  Antonio  Store  “Kidded”  It*  Stock 
and  Pro*pective  Cu*tomer* 

The  Clark  Dollar  Stores  in  San 
Antonio  recently  staged  a  “Ballyhoo 
Week,”  during  which  time  they  ran  bur¬ 
lesque  advertising  in  which  they  tried 
to  “kid”  their  stcKk  off  their  shelves, 
in  a  maimer  like  this  : 

“Keep  Kissable  in  a  Rayon  House 
Robe  .  .  .” 

"Bath  Robes  .  .  .  Pretty  doggone 
good  bathrobes  but  a  dollar  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  sjtend  on  something  you  only 
wear  on  Saturday  nights.  .  .  .  Yes, 

Gwendolyn  dear,  it’s  quite  all  right  to 
bathe  in  them  if  you  want  to — in  fact, 
we  don’t  care  what  you  do  with  them  if 
you  take  ’em  off  our  hands  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  Take  This  Seriously,”  a  dis¬ 
play  line  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  said.  “We’re  just  adver¬ 
tising  for  fun!  You  know,  folks,  we’ve 
just  been  tipped  off  that  the  newspapers 
are  hard  up  and  we  want  to  help  ’em 
out,  so  we’re  burning  up  a  lot  of  space. 
Our  salespeople  are  all  tired  out  so 
we’re  going  to  ask  you  not  to  come  rush¬ 
ing  in  the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning 
just  because  we’re  ballyhooing  a  lot!” 


FIRST  EXTRA  SINCE  1927 

The  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record,  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  C.  Ide,  news  editor, 
broke  an  almost  hard  and  fast  rule  by 
publishing  an  extra  edition  Dec.  17  when 
Jack  “Legs”  Diamond  was  slain  in  Al¬ 
bany.  The  paper  sold  more  than  5,000 
copies.  The  last  previous  occasion  on 
which  the  Record  issued  an  extra  was 
when  Lindbergh  flew  to  Paris. 


FIGHTING  SPACE  GRABBERS 


Georgia  Weekly  Editor  Printing  Tkei, 
Handout*,  With  Comment* 

.\n  independent  campaign  agaiuj- 
large  corporations  which  seek  free  spact 
in  newspapers  is  being  carried  on  by  tl* 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Eagle,  weekly. 

Every  week  the  paper  prints  two  or 
three  publicity  handouts,  prefacing  then 
with  some  remarks  on  the  blurb.  Th® 
in  introducing  a  Lucky  Strike  “release 
the  editor,  A.  F.  Dean,  said  that  larn 
corixirations  which  see  free  publicity  for 
its  own  purposes  are  either  “tw  stiim 
and  niggardly  to  promote  their  ware, 
properly  or  else  tneir  products  are  w* 
of  sufticient  merit  to  deserve  pursuit 
the  regular  advertising  channels.” 

“Let  the  seeker  after  free  publicity 
come,”  an  editorial  said  recently,  ""ni^  , 
Eagle  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  its  i 
pages  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  is 
shown  elsewhere  on  this  page.”  [ 


RICHMOND  DAILY  HAS  PARTY 

lintertainment  of  wide  variety  m- 
livened  the  Christmas  party  of  the  Sic). 
mond  (Va.)  .Vra’j  Leader,  December  B 
Ed  Miller,  of  the  advertising  staff,  wa> 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  Stanley  James, 
of  the  composing  room,  musical  director 
The  committee  included  Mrs.  Lyle  Eti- 
bank,  chairman ;  Richard  Ccxike,  foreman 
of  the  press  room;  Miss  Edith  Tucker, 
W.  C.  Cline,  Edward  Miller,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hendersoa 
Mark  l.utz,  of  the  news  rexim;  Frank 
Fuller,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Stanley  James,  of  the  composing  room. 
John  Steward  Bryan  is  president  and 
publisher. 


DAILY’S  SUGGESTION  ADOPTED 

Following  an  editorial  suggestion  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  Dec. 
14,  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  has  placed 
in  every  meat  market  and  grocery  store 
barrels  in  which  housewives,  while  shop¬ 
ping,  are  asked  to  drop  fcxxlstuffs  which 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  needy. 


TO  REPRESENT  OLEAN  DAILY 

George  B.  David  Company,  national 
newspaiier  representatives,  will  repre 
sent  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Titnes-Hmld. 
which  will  be  formed  Jan.  1,  1932,  by 
the  merger  of  the  Olean  Times  and  the 
Olean  Herald.  The  daily  will  be  one  oi 
the  Gannett  group. 


Toronto  Foundry  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 
Canadian  Dietribtdori 


Without  any  egotism  we  can  say 
dependability  is  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  CUSHMAN 
MOTORS.  It  has  been  proved 
so  many  times  over  so  many 
years  that  it  is  an  established 

fact.  These 
Motors  are 
built  to  op¬ 
erate  any 
typesetting 
machine. 
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IVew  England 
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and  it’s  a  sweeping  indorsement  j 

of  G-E  electric  stereotype  malting 


★★★ 


Six  years  ago  tliis  fall,  (ieneral  Flleclrie  made  tlie 
first  applieation  of  eleelrie  lieating  equipment  to 
stereotype  furiiaees — in  tlie  plant  of  the  \\  ater- 
hurv  American.  W  aterhury,  (^onn. 

Keeeiitiv  a  canvass  was  made  of  ISew  England 
publishers  to  ascertain  their  experience  with  (J-E 
lOleetrie  Heat.  W  e  quote  from  some  of  tlie  many 
letters  received. 

Bangor  Daily  Neivs: 

“The  best  thing  1  can  say  is  that  if  we  were  going  to  in¬ 
stall  another  metal-heating  pot  it  would  he  (i-F.  F.lectric.” 

Berkshire  Eveninff  Eaf'le: 

“W  Idle  the  cost  of  electrical  heat  is  somew  hat  higher  than 
coal,  we  find  that  the  freedom  from  ashes  and  dirt,  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  stereoty  pe  room,  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  labor  in  keeping  the  coal  fire  to  he  well  worth  the 
difference.” 

The  Concord  Daily  Monitor  and  iVeu’  Hampshire 
Patriot: 

“One  of  the  most  appreciated  things  ahout  our  new  plant 
is  the  electrically  heated  melting  pot.  Control  of  the  heat 
is  perfect,  permitting  us  to  maintain  a  temperature  00 
degrees  or  more  lower  than  with  our  old  equipment.  The 
cost,  also,  has  proved  to  he  less  for  equipment  of  greater 
capacity  than  in  our  old  plant.” 


Daily  Hampshire  Gazette: 

“One  of  the  most  satisfactory  installations  the  Gazette 
has  ever  made  was  your  heating  unit  in  onr  melting  pot. 
“In  our  opinion,  any  office  not  equipped  with  your  elec¬ 
trical  units  is  losing  both  time  and  money.” 


Eaf'Ie-Tribune: 

“It  gives  out  a  very  even  heat  and  has  reduced  onr  dross 
waste  considerably.  On  actual  operation  over  a  month’s 
pericMl  we  found  its  cost  of  operation  to  he  slightly  less 
than  our  gas  pot. 

“Then.  t<M),  it  appeals  to  the  employees  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  which  reason  is  paramount  toward  success  of  any 
equipment.” 


Quincy  Evening  News: 

“It  is  clean,  economical  ami  efiicient,  eliminates  metal 
wastage,  maintains  exact  temperature  and  makes  ideal 
working  conditions  in  our  stereotyjie  department. 

“Even  if  the  cost  of  electrical  operation  were  higher  we 
would  still  prefer  the  (i-K  system.  We  made  careful  com¬ 
parison  and  investigation  before  ami  after  its  installation.” 


Ask  the  heating  specialist  at  your  nearest  (i-E 
oflice  to  look  over  your  stereotype  room  and 
ad  vise  you  as  to  the  niimher  of  heating  units 
retpiired  to  change  over  your  pots  from  fuel  to 
(»-E  Electric  Meat.  You  will  he  surprised  at  the 
comparatively  low  cost  and  the  speed  with 
whicli  the  c'iang"over  can  he  made. 


A  modern,  G-E  equipped,  electrically  heated, 
stereotype  furnace 
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Advertising  Agencies 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY, 
1932  AGENCY  SLOGAN 

More  Scientific  Space  Buying  Will 
Be  Invoked  to  Increase  Re¬ 
sults  of  Advertising, 
Executives  Say 


Advertising  agency  heads,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  1932,  see  a  iieriod  of  careful 
space  buying,  with  each  market  con¬ 
sidered  individually,  instead  of  sweeping 
campaigns  flung  clear  across  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

Pressure  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  advertising  dollar  will  mean  more 
scientific  methods  all  through  the  agency 
field,  it  is  pointed  out  in  reply  to  queries 
by  Editor  &  Publish lat.  Immediate 
activity  is  most  likely  to  come  frpni  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  on  the  communities  where 
returns  are  most  profitable. 

Definite  signs  of  a  business  revival, 
it  is  held,  will  be  followed  by  renewed 
advertising  activity  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  which  have  laid  their  plans 
and  are  only  waiting  for  the  most 
favorable  moment. 

W'.  S.  French,  president  of  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
analyzed  the  situation  thus; 

“Based  on  our  own  observation,  there 
is  no  single,  clear-cut  trend  in  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  coming  year. 
However,  advertisers  might  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  schools  of  thought  and 
policy  which  are  fairly  well  defined : 

“First — those  who,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  products  or  their  type  of 
organization,  are  looking  forward  to  a 
decidedly  aggressive  advertising  attack 
when  the  time  seems  ripe.  They  have 
accumulated  cash  reserves  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  have  mapped  out  their 
strategy  and  carefully  laid  their  plans. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  advertisers 
have  based  their  preparations  r-’  the  be¬ 
lief  that  general  conditions  will,  m  the 
fairly  near  future,  justify  the  activities 
they  are  planning.  The  question  with 
them  is  ‘When?’ — and  the  answer  will 
depend  upon  developments  during  the 
first  half  of  1932. 

Second — tho.se  advertisers  who  are  al¬ 
ready  increasing  their  appropriations. 
They  lielong  to  this  group  because  condi¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  their  organizations  and 
products  enable  them  to  concentrate  ef¬ 
forts — profitably — in  specific  territories. 

“Obviously,  such  advertisers  likewise 
have  reason  for  optimism.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  finding  certain  territories  or  mar¬ 
kets  more  productive  of  business  than 
they  have  been,  and  they  are  increasing 
their  advertising  investment  where  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  return  is  to  be  expected.  It 
seems  certain  that  a  similar  program  will 
be  extended  to  other  territories  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  warrant  it.” 

C.  C.  Younggreen,  president,  Dunham 
Younggreen  l^san  Company,  Chicago, 
said : 

“Exclusive  of  a  few  huge  publicity 
campaigns  under  commitment,  I  do  not 
look  for  very  marked  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  first  months  of  1932. 

“Appropriations  will  be  made  chiefly  as 
emergency  measures  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  will  be  pushed  up  against 
closing  dates. 

“The  coming  year  will  mark  a  more 
scientific  method  of  advertising — includ¬ 
ing  space  buying,  copy,  art  and  the  other 
factors — made  possible  through  recent  re¬ 
search  activities,  both  government  and 
private. 

“The  advertising  dollar  will  be  smaller 
in  volume,  but  more  productive  and  will 
earn  a  better  wage  for  what  it  accom¬ 
plishes. 

“There  is  growing  a  more  intimate 
contact  between  production,  sales,  distri¬ 
bution,  financing  and  advertising,  to  their 
mutual  benefit.  We  have  learned  not 
only  what  to  do  but,  more  important 
economically,  what  not  to  do. 

“Markets  have  become  individualized. 
Space-selling  media  must  base  their 
claims  and  prove  their  worth  in  this 
light. 

“I  anticipate  a  change  in  advertising 


presentation,  chiefly  in  the  realignment  of 
media  to  correspond  to  our  new  market 
knowledge.  •!  look  for  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  business  carried  by  media. 
We  will  find  that  magazine — and  news¬ 
paper — values  have  acquired  new  rela¬ 
tions  and  that  each  will  discover  in 
itself  powers  to  help  accounts  heretofore 
held  empirically  as  projicr  only  to  the 
other.” 

COMMITTEE  DRAFTING  CODE 


Flint  Grinnell,  Chicago,  Heads  Body 
Sponsored  by  B.  B.  B. 

Plans  for  national  action  to  prevent 
what  is  considered  unfair  advertising  are 
lieing  worked  out  by  the  newly  organized 
Committee  on  Prt'datory  Price  Practices, 
sponsored  by  the  Affiliated  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus.  It  is  expected  a  code  of 
standards  will  be  given  final  approval 
the  latter  part  of  January. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Flint  Grinnell,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are : 

I).  C.  Keller,  Dow  Drujf  Company,  Cincinnati. 

W.  T.  Grant,  \V.  T.  Grant  Company,  New 
York. 

Major  B.  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Josejili  H.  Api)el,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
V’ork. 

Lew  Hahn,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  New 
York. 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn  of  the  New  York  bar. 

F.  .M.  Mayfield,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney 
Dry  Goods  Comiwny,  St.  Louis. 

Frank  Neely,  Wni.  Rich  &  Co.,  Atlanta. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Sheaflfer  Pen  Company,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa. 

John  Benson,  president,  American  Association 
of  Advertisinij  Agencies. 

Samuel  Wcissenburger,  Qeveland. 

Benjamin  Lichtenberg,  vice-president,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president,  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  New  York. 

Kenneth  Backman,  manager,  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

E.  L.  Greene,  manager.  National  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  manager.  New  York  City 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

William  Farrar,  manager,  Qeveland  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Karl  Finn,  manager,  Cincinnati  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

George  Langland,  merchandise  manager,  St. 
Louis  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Harry  Van  Horn,  manager,  Columbus  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


AWARDS  TO  AYER,  TOUZALIN 


Agencies  Recognized  in  Contest  for 
Dairy  Copy  in  Newspapers 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  won  recognition  in  an  advertising 
exhibit  and  contest  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Milk  Dealers  at  Atlantic  City  some 
time  ago. 

First  place  in  the  contest  for  a  large- 
space  newspaper  campaign  went  to  Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Ayer  agency.  First 
prize  for  rotogravure  campaign  went  to 
Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company  _  of 
Illinois  and  the  Touzalin  agency.  First 
prize  for  a  small  newspaper  campaign 
went  to  United  Dairy,  Chicago,  which 
placed  the  copy  direct. 


Savings  Banks  To  Advertise 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  Group  Five,  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  New  York,  com¬ 
prising  the  savings  banks  of  Brooklyn, 
Ixing  Island  and  Staten  Island,  to  handle 
the  cooperative  advertising  campaign  of 
the  group.  The  campaign  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  22  savings  banks  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  ten  in  Queens  will  include  both 
institutional  and  sales  copy.  Both  news¬ 
papers  and  billboards  will  be  used,  with 
the  first  copy  breaking  early  in  1932. 


Dentoza  To  Reimert  &  Whitehill 

Dentoza  Laboratories,  Newburgh  and 
New  York,  have  retained  Reimers  & 
Whitehall,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  Dentoza  is  a  new  type  of 
dentifrice,  a  purely  organic  product  for 
the  gums  and  mouth  tissues  as  well  as 
teeth. 


Mark  O’Dea  &  Co.  Joins  4-A 

Mark  O’Dea  &  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 


DE  VAUX  PLANS  BIG  DRIVE  ADVERTISING  MEETINGS  SOON 


Newspapers  Will  Be  Dominating  Me¬ 
dium — To  Start  in  February 

A  heavy  advertising  campaign  in 
which  newspapers  will  dominate  will  lie 
started  early  in  February  bv  the  De- 
\’aux-Hall  Motors  corporation,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  after  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  automobile  shows,  at  which 
the  De\’aux  80,  third  in  a  series  of 
models  produced  by  the  corporation,  will 
be  exhibited. 

According  to  Norman  DeVaux,  head 
of  the  firm,  and  R.  H.  Mulch,  sales 
manager,  the  first-year  record  of  the  car 
is  rated  as  among  the  most  successful 
first-year  records  in  the  industry.  IJe- 
V'aux  has  built  up  a  dealer  organization 
which  now  exceeds  8(X).  Foreign  con¬ 
nections  have  been  made  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  points.  .South  America,  South 
-Africa,  and  the  Orient. 


New  Pontiac  Copy  January  7 

As  part  of  its  coming  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  announcing  the  new  Pontiac,  the 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Company  is  printing 
a  “stuffer”  newspaper  for  distribution 
through  its  2,500  dealers.  An  edition  of 
800,000  copies  was  published  on  presses 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press.  The 
first  advertising  will  be  released  Jan.  7, 
1932,  it  has  been  announced  by  officials 
in  the  plant.  Newspapers  are  to  be  used 
extensively.  Rumors  that  the  Oakland 
Eight  is  to  be  discontinued  and  that  the 
company  will  only  manufacture  Pontiacs 
appear  to  be  substantiated.  The  Pontiacs 
will  be  made  in  two  models — a  Pontiac 
Six  and  a  Pontiac  V-8. 


League  Entertains  Workers 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  gave  its  annual  Christmas 
party  to  a  group  of  85  working  women, 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  19,  at  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Working  Women’s  Home.  In 
addition  to  entertainment  and  refresh¬ 
ments,  each  of  the  guests  of  honor  re¬ 
ceived  slippers,  stockings,  gloves  and 
other  necessities,  and,  to  add  a  holiday 
touch,  a  piece  of  jewelry. 


Moves  Boston  Office 

Rudolph  (juenther-Russell  Law,  Inc., 
has  moved  its  Boston  offices  from  111 
Devonshire  street  to  the  new  wing  of  the 
.\tlantic  National  Bank  building  at  10 
Post  Office  Square.  Joseph  R.  Hamlen, 
vice-president,  is  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
office  with  Leonard  Monzert  in  charge 
of  production. 


Mills  Starts  Agency 

James  E.  Mills,  formerly  publicity 
manager  of  the  fur  industry  with  offices 
in  New  York,  has  opened  the  Mills  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  with  headquarters  in  the 
Judge  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  A 
regular  advertising  business  will  be 
undertaken. 


Great  Lakes  Transit  To  Vars 

The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation, 
Buffalo,  has  appointed  Addison  Vars, 
Inc.  as  advertising  agents.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 


Statistical  Technique  and  Marketing 
on  Programs  for  Next  Week 

“Applications  of  Statistical  Technique 
to  the  Problems  of  Advertising  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  round-table  discussion  to 
be  held  at  2:30  p.  m.  Dec.  30  at  the 
93d  annual  meeting  of  the  -American 
Statistical  Association,  Hotel  Washing¬ 
ton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

-Alfred  T.  Falk,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Education  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  will  pre¬ 
side.  The  viewpoints  of  the  research 
organization,  the  advertiser,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  the  publisher,  and  the 
marketing  consultant,  will  be  discussed 
respectively  by  Daniel  Starch,  .American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
John  W.  Scoville,  Chrysler  Corixiration ; 
L.  D.  H.  Weld,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.; 
Lloyd  Sweeting,  McCall  Company;  and 
William  J.  Reilly,  William  J.  Reilly 
Company. 

Marketing  problems  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  topic  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Advertis¬ 
ing,  which  will  meet  at  the  same  hotel 
Dec.  28  to  30.  Related  topics  will  also 
be  discussed  at  sessions  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  and  the  -American 
-Marketing  Society. 


New  Air  Conditioner  Ready 

An  air  conditioning  unit  for  the  home 
selling  for  less  than  $1,500  will  soon  be 
marketed  by  the  -American  Blower  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Detroit,  manufacturers  of  heal¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  air  washing  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment  for  over  fifty  years. 
The  unit  heats,  ventilates  and  humidifies 
the  air  in  the  winter  time  with  gas,  oil  or 
coal  for  fuel.  In  the  summer  time  it  cools 
and  ventilates  with  tap  water  or  electric 
refrigeration. 


Miner,  Jr.,  To  Teach  Course 

Henry  C.  Miner,  Jr.,  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  department  of  the  J.  W’alter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York,  will 
conduct  a  course  in  “-Advertising  in 
Other  Countries”  to  be  given  during  the 
second  semester  by  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  University. 


Osborn  Business  Bureau  Director 

Alex  Osborn,  vice-president  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborn.  New  York,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Buffalo  Better 
Business  Bureau  for  a  three-year  term. 


Reach  Gets  Euthol  Account 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison, 
N.  J.  has  appointed  the  Charles  Dallas 
Reach  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J.  to  dir^ 
the  advertising  of  Euthol,  a  new  olive 
oil  hair  preparation.  Newspaper  test 
campaigns  are  now  being  released. 


Two  Join  Scripps  Staff 

Don  Patterson,  formerly  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  advertising  agency, 
and  James  B.  Wilson,  a  former  member 
of  the  Chicapo  American  staff,  have 
join^  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 
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(\% 

Increase 

Manufactured  Products! 


The  South  Continues 
to  Progress  Despite 
Economic  Conditions 


C^VERY  Southern 
State  increased  its  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  by  more  than  60%  in  value  in  the 
eight  years  preceding  1929,  and  the 
total  exceeds  ten  billion  dollars,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The 
cotton  crop,  with  its  billion  dollar  an¬ 
nual  return,  takes  on  its  true  relative 
value  when  compared  with  the  fact 
that  Texas  alone  in  1929  turned  out 
$1,500,000,000  in  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  and  that  North  Carolina  produced 
more  than  $1,300,000,000  in  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  an  increase  of  95%  in 
eight  years.  The  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Mississippi  increased  in  value  by 
nearly  93%  in  this  period.  All  told, 
the  South  today  is  turning  out  nearly 
70%  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

These  are  indications  of  the  progress 
the  South  has  made  in  manufacturing. 
It  is  convincing  proof  that  the  South 


today  has  greatly  increased  its  buying 
power  and  even  despite  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  offers  a  lucrative 
market  for  national  advertisers  who 
will  study  the  needs  of  the  South. 

The  South’s  potent  buying  power, 
comprising  of  millions  of  families 
whose  incomes  have  increased  materi¬ 
ally  within  the  past  ten  years,  can  be 
reached  through  these  leading  influen¬ 
tial  papers.  An  advertising  campaign 
today  covers  these  markets  completely 
and  reaches  the  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  products  for  their  home 
and  for  their  industrial  needs.  Write 
to  these  papers  listed  below  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  markets  they  cover. 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

**Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 

,..(ES) 

4,755 

.06 

.055 

** Pensacola  News  and  Journal.. 

(EftM) 

16,752 

.09 

.09 

•♦Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  8.402. 

8.411 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

14,173 

.05 

.05 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

....(S) 

14,198 

.05 

.05 

••Macon  Telegraph  ft  News . 

(MftE) 

42,697 

.15 

.15 

•♦Macon  Telegraph  ft  News.... 

..,.(S) 

32.423 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

**Creensboro  News  ft  Record. .  (M ft E)  48,841  .15  .15 

**Greensboro  News  ft  Record . (S)  37,206  .12  .12 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


••The  State,  Columbia . 

...(M) 

24,886 

.09 

.09 

••The  State,  Columbia . 

....(S) 

25,679 

.09 

.09 

••Greenville  News  ft  Piedmont.. 

(MftE) 

40,781 

.12 

.12 

•♦Greenville  News  . 

....(S) 

28,321 

.10 

.10 

••Spartanburg  Herald  ft  Journal. 

(MftE) 

16,323 

.08 

.08 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . 

.(EftS) 

20,120 

.09 

.09 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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AD- VENTURES 

- By  ROBERT  S.  MANN _ 

year  1931  began  with  an  award  CONTROVERSY  over  the  use  of  com- 
■*-  for  valor  in  the  testimonial  war;  it  mercial  names  in  newspaper  radio 
comes  to  an  end  with  a  new  battle  loom-  programs  made  progress  toward  a  logical 
ing  up.  Where  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  settlement,  with  general  adi>])tion  of  the 
mission  formerly  “persuaded”  an  adver-  plan  of  describing  the  entertainment 
tiser  to  accept  its  views  on  paid  rather  than  naming  the  advertiser, 
indorsements,  it  now  acts  to  enforce  XewspaiK-rmen  who  si)eak  of  having  a 
these  views  by  formal  order,  and  the  radio  j)age  on  the  same  Ijasis  as  a  theater 
Xortham  Warren  Corporation  of  Xew  page,  however,  in  most  cases  have  found 
York,  maker  of  Cutex,  accepts  the  dial-  it  diliicult  to  build  up  an  advertising 


lenge  by  filing  notice  of  a  court  apiieal. 


column  to  compare  at  all  with  the  amuse¬ 
ment  advertisements. 


pR()R.-\BLY  that  is  a  fitting  end  for  *  *  * 

1931,  a  year  of  clamor,  controversy  ^PHE  Harvard  .\wards  arc  gone,  and 
and  contests.  Linage  records  show  a  -■  the  new  awards  under  consideration 
shrinkage  in  space  used,  but  rarely  has  by  the  Advertising  h'ederation  of  America 
there  been  a  year  in  which  the  public  has  cannot  become  etfectivc  for  the  present 
liecn  made  so  conscious  of  the  machinery  year,  we  arc  told.  So  we  might  as  well 
of  advertising.  make  some  awards  of  our  own  on  the 

For  one  thing,  the  public  in  hundreds  liasis  of  a  sketchy  revievv  of  1931  : 
of  thousands  has  gone  in  for  amateur  1.  To  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  retired 

copy  writing,  lured  on  by  offers  of  auto-  president  of  Calkins  &  Holden— for  the 
mobiles,  jioiKorn,  soft  drinks,  and  cash —  sane  and  constructive  influence  he  has 
and  in  almost  equally  large  numbers  the  exerted  in  the  world  of  advertising  for 
public  has  retained  its  amateur  standing,  nearly  thirty  years  since  he  founded  his 
The  number  of  men  and  women  who  can  own  agency. 

say,  “I  u.sed  to  write  advertising  myself,”  2.  To  the  Electric  Refrigeration  I’u- 

must  now  be  nearly  up  to  the  numlier  reau  of  the  Xational  Electric  Light 

who  used  to  be  newspapermen  and  .\ssociation  and  the  manufacturers  co¬ 
women  themselves.  operating  with  it— for  doing  a  whale  of 

*  ♦  ♦  a  job  in  selling  something  close  to  a 

Remember  ’way  back  when  million  electric  refrigerators  in  this  year 
Plymouth  Motor  brought  a  man  across  of  grace, 
the  continent  to  award  him  an  automobile  3.  To  P.  Lorillard  Company — not 

and  $1,000  a  year  for  life.  Strange  as  necessarily  for  doing  any  better  job  of 
it  may  seem,  that  was  in  1931, — back  in  advertising  than  the  other  big  tobacco 
January,  some  months  before  Plymouth  companies,  but  for  demonstrating  that 
took  over  the  Ivory  Soap  slogan.  Only  even  in  the  most  hotly  contested  field 
a  half-million  persons  wrote  essays  in  the  there  can  be  niade  room  for  a  new  ad- 
Plymouth  contest,  but  a  few  months  later  \ertiser  who  is  prepared  to  keep  on 
Camel  cigarette  lined  up  a  million.  A  advertising  for  years  before  satisfactory 
Seattle  housewife  has  $100  a  vear  coming  profits  are  realized. 

to  her  for  thinking  that  “Apple  Down  4.  To  each  and  every  other  advertiser 
Dillv”  sounded  well.  Kelvinator  and  who  found  advertising  space  a  profitable 
Buick,  La  Palina  and  Crenio,  are  among  investment  in  1931,  usually  because  he 
the  numerous  others  to  use  the  contest  •''•’id  something  the  public  wanted,  in  an 

idea.  All  over  the  nation,  apparently,  improved  form  if  necessary,  and  told 

people  must  lie  sitting  around  feverishly  about  it  forcefully  and  interestingly. 


trying  to  see  how  many  words  they  can 
tom  by  juggling  the  letters  in  “Jolly 


5.  To  the  radio  editor  we  heard  about, 
who  has  four  radio  sets  in  a  three-room 


Time  Popcorn,”  or  indulging  in  other  apartment  and  runs  them  all  at  once  so 
eiiually  important  mental  efTort.  I’f  check  on  four  programs  at  a 


►  ROBABLY  it  is  natural  that  contests 
should  be  a  fad  of  the  year,  since 


he  can  check  on  four  programs  at  a 
time. 

ft.  To  Ballyhoo  (with  reservations)  — 
for  making  it  plain  how  jierilously  little 


controversy  has  played  such  an  important  'f  takes  to  make  some  kinds  of  copy 
part  in  the  advertising  field  itself.  The  riflicidous. 

fight  of  Firestone  Tire  against  mail  order  /-To  the  great  .\merican  public  itself 
houses  is  one  outstanding  example,  but  — *'''■  developing  its  toleration  and 

others  have  been  numerous,  while  in  the  endurance  that  it  now  calmly  swallows 
retail  field  clashes  have  occurred  so  copy  that  makes  one  wonder  why  any- 
widely  that  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  h'xl.v  felt  it  necessary  a  few  years  ago 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  get  together  a  apologize  for  printing  the  horrid 
national  Committee  on  Predatory  Price  word.  * 

Practices.  Similarly,  the  Xational 
Better  Business  Bureau  projwses  a  sort  Tl 

of  unofficial  court  to  help  settle  ^ 

controversies.  “•  Langan  Win*  Reeder  Cup 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  its  Donald  B.  Langan,  of  the  Xewell-Eni- 
part,  began  early  this  year  to  bring  inett  Company,  Xew  York,  was  the  win- 
agencies  and  publishers,  as  well  as  ad-  iier  of  the  G.  .-Mien  Reeder  Cup  for  1931, 
vertisers,  within  the  scope  of  its  rulings  awarded  for  the  liest  essay  on  “\\  hat 
on  fair  and  proper  advertising.  Export  Advertising  Can  Do  for  .Vmeri- 

*  *  *  can  Products  .\hroad.”  .Announcement 

Keener  competition  for  business  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  .Association 
brought  all  kinds  of  new  advertising  of  Advertising _Men,  Xew  A  ork.  Second 
media,  from  the  wrappers  on  your  daily  and  third'  prizes  went  to  Percy  L. 
bread  to  rotating  signs  in  taxis  and  on  Greaver,  Jr.,  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
to  painted  signs  on  dirigibles.  .Advertis-  Company.  Boston,  and  Lawrence  X. 
ing  films  were  tried  on  paying  audiences  Bloomberg,  school  of  political  economy, 
in  theatres  out  were  frowned  on  and  Johns  Hopkins  L'niversity,  Baltimore, 
withdrawn,  although  controversy  still  - 


pops  up  from  time  to  time  over  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  advertised  brands  in  enter- 


B.,  B.,  D.  &  O.  Appointed 

The  Pittsburgh  office  of  Batten,  Bar- 


tainment  films.  .Another  advertising  Dustine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been 

experiment  of  the  year  was  the  sale  of  appointed  by  the  Surface  Combustion 
space  to  outsiders  in  the  Sears  Roebuck  Company  of  Toledo,  to  direct  its  adver- 
catalog,  likewise  discontinued.  Expert-  T|,e  companv  manufactures  gas 

ments  with  cartoon  advertising  and  color  burning  equipment  for  industrial  uses 
adv^ising  merged  into  comic  strip  ad-  ^Iso  home  gas  heating  equipment. 


vertising  in  the  Sunday  supplements. 

CrvT  j  •*  *  f  Ta*tyea»t  To  Federal  Agency 

OLOR  advertising  of  more  serious  „  ^  ^  ,  c  •  c  u  m 

tone  was  the  outstanding  innovation  Tast>^ast  Inc  Springfield  Mass  has 

in  newspaper  copy.  Although  debated,  it  appointed  the  F^eral  Advertising  Agen- 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  several 

score  of  newspapers  are  equipped  to  do  i?  •  i  * 


color  printing  of  some  sort,  while  a 
number  are  making  significant  prepara- 


Perma-Facial  Appoint* 

Perma-Facial,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 


AYER  STUDIES  RADIO  FANS 

Survey  of  Li*tener-Intere*t  Will  Aid 
in  Placing  New*paper  Copy 

Information  on  how  and  where  to  ad- 
verti.se  radio  pragrams  in  the  newspapers 
is  one  product  of  an  extensive  study  ot 
broadcasting  just  completed  by  N.  VV. 
-Ayer  &  Son,  advertising  agency,  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  “consistent 
listener-interest”  of  every  radio  station. 

"We  have  recommended  and  continue 
to  urge  that  s'xmsors  of  radio  programs 
advertise  those  programs  in  the  news¬ 
papers  circulated  in  the  territories  cov¬ 
ered  by  those  broadcasts,”  said  Hyland 
L.  lIiKlgson.  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  .Ayer  broadcasting  division.  “Our 
information  for  placing  those  advertise¬ 
ments  is  now  definite.” 

The  information  was  gleaned  from  re 
plies  to  a  questionnaire  which  represent 
a  coverage  of  every  county  in  thi  Unite*l 
States,  every  municipality  of  2.5(X)  oi 
mure  inhabitants,  and  many  of  less  than 
that  numlier.  Further  information  was 
supidied  by  the  radio  stations. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  news¬ 
paper  eilitors  and  nuhlishers,  chamlxTS  of 
commerce,  mayors  of  cities,  hardware 
dealers,  druggists,  doctors,  countv  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  and  others,  the  effort  lie- 
ing  to  reach  those  who  could  supply  in¬ 
formation  representing  group  rather  than 
personal  opinion. 

Buffalo  Agency  Incorporates 

Ihe  United  Advertisers  .Agency,  of 
Buffalo,  X.  A.,  has  been  ineorporatetl  as 
.Summers-Gardner.  Inc.,  and  is  being 
augmented  in  all  departments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  from  the  agency, 
because  of  the  acquisition  of  a  group  of 
national  accounts.  The  principals  are 
John  B.  Summers,  president;  Horace  ,A. 
Laney  and  Harold  S.  Gardner,  who  will 
direct  copy,  art,  and  production.  Mr. 
l.aney  and  Mr.  Gardner  were  formerly 
with  Lyddon,  Hanford  &.  Kimball,  Inc. 

H.  A.  Jones  Takes  New  Place 

Howard  .\ldred  Jones,  for  the  past 
two  years  with  the  (liicago  office  of 
.Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  has  joined  Ruth- 
ranff  it  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  Chicago.  He  formerly  conducted 
an  advertising  and  .sales  promotion 
service  under  his  own  name,  special¬ 
izing  in  public  utility  advertising. 
He  \vas  for  three  years  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  B.  Kuppenheimer 
&  Co.,  and  previously  was  associated 
with  Butler  Brothers  and  United  States 
(jypsum  Company. 

Eastman  Kodak  Appoints 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  X.  A'.,  has  apjwinted  the 
Foreign  .Advertising  &  Service  Bureau, 
Inc.,  Xew  A'ork,  to  handle  its  Latin- 
.American  advertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 
This  does  not  affect  the  Fiastman  Kodak 
advertising  now  placed  through  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’s  Buenos  Aires  and 
Sao  Paulo  offices. 


TELLS  WESTINGHOUSE  PLAN 

Advertising  Manager  Sees  Benefits  ia 
Using  Only  One  Agency 

{Special  to  Euitor  &  Publisher) 

Clkvelaxd,  Dec.  22. — Beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland 
advertising  agency,  will  handle  all  three 
of  the  Westinghouse  advertising  ac¬ 
counts — radio,  refrigerator  and  miscel¬ 
laneous. 

Ralph  Leavenworth,  former  Cleve¬ 
lander,  now  Westinghouse  advertising 
manager,  said  his  company  believes  that 
throwing  its  accounts  together  encour¬ 
ages  an  agency  to  develop  a  staff  of  the 
highest  grade. 

Other  advantages,  according  to  Leaven¬ 
worth.  are  in  respect  to  coordination. 
Xot  only  their  own  executives,  but  many 
dealers  and  distributors,  are  interested 
in  the  company’s  c<miplete  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  W’estinghou.se  newspaper  copy 
will  probably  have  a  little  less  institu¬ 
tional  flavor  next  year.  Much  of  it  will 
be  on  a  cooperative  basis,  emphasizing 
dealers  more. 

Philadelphia  Agencies  Merge 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  by 
Roland  G.  E.  L'llman,  president  of  the 
Ullman  Advertising  Agency,  246  South 
15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  that  the  business 
and  personnel  of  the  Paschall  Companv 
have  been  absorbed.  The  combined 
organization,  Mr.  Ullman  said,  would 
continue  to  specialize  in  marketing  and 
advertising  counsel  for  the  industrial 
field.  Irving  F.  Paschall,  president  of 
the  Paschall  Company,  will  not  be  active 
in  the  management  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization.  W.  L.  Paschall  becomes  an 
executive  in  the  new  line-up. 

J.  W.  Sanger  Returns  To  Old  Post 

_  J.  W’.  Sanger  has  returned  to  the 
I'oreign  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau, 
Inc.,  Xew  A'ork,  as  vice-president— a 
]K)st  which  he  formerly  held  there.  He 
was  until  recently  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  .S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  Xew  A'ork,  and 
lirior  to  that  was  director  of  foreign 
service  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  Xew 
A'ork  agency. 

Purolator  Appoints  Agency 

'I'he  advertising  of  Motor  Improve¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  Xewark,  N.  J.,  makers 
of  Purolator  oil  filters,  has  been  placed 
with  Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
Inc.,  Xew  A’ork. 

Wilson  Shipping  Line  Appoints 

'i'he  Philadelphia  office  of  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  has  been 
selected  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
W’ilson  Steamship  Line. 

Joins  Griswold-Eshleman 

Robert  (jodley,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  Press  is  now  with  the  Gris¬ 
wold-Eshleman  Company,  Cleveland,  as 
an  assistant  account  executive. 


ihc  Com^ny  We  \<c^ - - 

^^therVieai  Publisher.  -  • 


tions  to  color  advertising  on  an  appointed  Armstrong,  Gordon  &  Hunter, 


important  scale. 


New  A’ork,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


__froni  CHAS.  M.  MORGAN, 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

-Upon  complelion  express 

successfully  drive  was  handled.  .  •  •  ,„„nd 

handled  most  capably. 


©he  dharles  Parf  loioe  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE  1932  EDITION 

OF 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

International  Year  Book 

Will  contain  data  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication.  It  is 
being  compiled  from  original  sources  by  our  own  staff  of 
experts.  Its  aeeuracv,  autbenticity  and  up-to-dateness  can¬ 
not  be  questioned 

Advertisiiifn;  anti  General 

Advertisers  Using  Newspaper 
Spare  KNOW  THIS 

And  that  is  why  so  many  hundreds  of  them  use  the  Year 
Book 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 
KNOW  IT,  TOO 

And  that  is  why  so  many  of  them  pin  their  faith  to  the  Year 
Book  and  the  entire  service  of  wbieh  it  is  a  part. 

To  reach  this  CREAM  of  the  buying  power 
of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field,  you 
need  but  to  use  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
one  Medium  that  none  of  them  can  afford 
not  to  read  and  consult  everv  day  in  the  year 
—  Editor  &  Publisher’s  International  Year 
Book. 


HLisnii:n— ia:si'aiiy  :io.  i»:i^ 


FOir>IS  CLOSK  .lAALAIIY 


Regular  Rates  Prevail 
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NOVEMBER  LINE  LOSS  BELOW  10  PERCENT 


Recovery  from  September  Slump  Continues  Slowly,  With  Retail  2Ui€l  Classified  Steady,  and  General 

Gaining — Automotive  and  Financial  Weakness  Unchecked 


I^OVEMBER  newspaper  linage  con- 
tinned  the  slow  recovery  from  the 
September  slump  that  checked  the  pre¬ 
viously  rising  course  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness,  the  M^ia  Records  comparison  for 
225  daily  and  112  Sunday  newspapers 
published  in  80  cities  showing  a  loss  of 
9.5  per  cent,  compared  with  an  11.8  per 
cent  decline  in  October.  The  November 
record  compares  with  an  11.1  per  cent  loss 
for  the  first  six  months,  a  10.6  per  cent 
decline  for  the  first  nine  months,  and  10.6 
per  cent  loss  for  the  first  11  months. 

Retail  advertising  held  its  own  with 
the  year’s  current,  general  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  previous 
months,  automotive  accentuated  its  year- 
end  decline,  financial  continued  its  slow 
backward  drift  and  classified  held  its 
losses  below  the  year’s  average  and  even 
with  October.  Total  display  advertising 
registered  a  loss  of  9.6  per  cent,  against 
12.2  per  cent  in  October,  11  per  cent  for 
the  first  six  months,  10.5  per  cent  for  the 
first  nine  months,  and  10.6  per  cent  for 
the  11  months. 

Of  the  80  cities  for  which  1931-1930 
comparisons  are  available,  gains  were 
made  by  14  in  November  in  total  linage. 
With  three  exceptions,  they  were  Eastern 
towns,  several  of  them  suburban  to  New 
York  City.  Gains  in  retail  advertising 
were  numerous  throughout  the  coimtry, 
due  to  the  early  start  of  many  holiday 
campaigns.  There  were  several  gains  in 
general  advertising,  usually  onset  by 
losses  in  automotive  and  financial  copy. 

For  the  80  cities,  retail  advertising 
totalled  98,030,183  lines,  against  105,- 
026,9%  lines  in  November,  1930.  The 
loss  was  6,9%,813  lines,  or  6.7  per  cent. 

AKRON.  OHIO 


This  compares  with  losses  of  6.3  per  cent 
for  the  first  six  months,  6.4  per  cent  for 
the  first  nine  months,  7.5  per  cent  in 
October,  and  6.5  per  cent  for  the  11 
months. 

General  advertising  totalled  28,900,907 
lines,  against  31,660,9%  lines  last  year. 


The  loss  was  2,759,649  lines,  or  8.7  per 
cent,  which  compares  with  losses  of  12.7 
per  cent  for  the  first  six  months,  12.2 
per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months,  18.3 
per  cent  for  October,  and  12.5  per  cent 
for  the  11  months. 

Automotive  advertising  totalled  5,732,- 


721  lines  in  November,  against  8,652,353 
lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  2,919,632  lines, 
or  33.7  per  cent.  This  compares  with  a 
loss  of  30.1  per  cent  for  the  first  s« 
months,  25.6  per  cent  for  the  nine  months 
29.9  per  cent  for  October,  and  26.4  per 
cent  for  the  11  months. 

Financial  advertising  totalled  3,480,949 
lines  in  November,  against  5,220,461  lines 
last  ytar,  a  loss  of  1,739,512  lines,  or  33,3 
per  cent.  This  compares  with  losses  of  273 
per  cent  for  the  first  six  months,  28.6 
per  cent  for  the  nine  months,  32.8  per 
cent  for  October,  and  29.3  per  cent  for 
the  11  months. 

Classified  advertising  totalled  24,588,367 
lines  in  November,  against  27,075,6W 
lines  last  year,  a  loss  of  2,487,317  lines, 
or  9.2  per  cent.  This  compares  with  a 
loss  of  12.8  per  cent  for  the  first  six 
months,  11.7  per  cent  for  the  nine  months, 
9.2  per  cent  for  October,  and  11.3  per 
cent  for  the  year  to  date. 

Legal  advertising  totalled  2,463,981 
lines  in  November,  against  2,607,574 
lines,  a  loss  of  143,593  lines,  or  5.3  per 
cent.  This  compares  with  a  loss  of  1 
per  cent  for  the  first  six  months,  4.1 
per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months,  17.8 
per  cent  for  October,  and  5.7  per  cent  for 
the  year  to  December  1. 

Total  advertising  in  November  was 
163,197,108  lines,  against  180,243,624  lines 
last  year,  a  loss  of  17,046,516  lines,  or  9.5 
per  cent.  This  compares  with  losses  (rf 
11.1  per  cent  for  the  first  six  months, 
10.6  per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months, 
11.8  per  cent  for  October,  and  10.6  per 
cent  for  the  year  to  date. 

The  summaries  by  principal  cities  are 
given  as  follows: 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


SUMMARY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

BASIS  80  CITIES — 22S  MORNINGS  AND  EVENINGS— 112  SUNDAYS 
TOTAL  PAPERS— 337 


JANUARY  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE  1930 

Total 

Retail  General  Automotive  Financial  ClaeeiSed  advertising 

1931 .  550.923.849  190,267,228  59,992,004  33,043,650  159,833,515  1,011,721,207 

1930  .  588,247,903  217,851,285  85,882,650  45,460,432  183,263,223  1,138,536,494 

Gain . 

Lon .  37,324,054  27,584,057  25,890,646  12,416,782  23,429,708  126,815,287 

JANUARY  1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE  1930 

1931  .  785,818,628  264,720.868  87,871,870  45,062,541  236,248,378  1,445,494,670 

1930  .  839,361,051  301,341,303  118,180,235  63,102,191  267,590,060  1,616,337,500 

Gain . 

Lon .  53.442,423  36,620.435  30.308,365  18,039,650  31,341,682  170,842,830 

OCTOBER  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE  1930 

1931  .  104,660,861  31,233,653  6,452,173  4,305,114  27.044,914  176,707,154 

1930  .  113,101,000  38,231,714  9,199,324  6,408,531  29,787,098  200,390,316 

Gain . 

Lon .  8,440,139  6,998,061  2,747,151  2,103,417  2,742,184  23,683,162 

NOVEMBER  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE  1930 

1931  .  98,030.183  28,900.907  5,732,721  3,480,949  24,588,367  163,197,108 

1930  .  105,026,996  31,660,556  8,652,353  5,220,461  27,075,684  180,243.624 

Gain . 

Lon .  6,996,813  2,759,649  2,919,632  1,739,513  2,487,317  17,046,516 

JANUARY  1  TO  NOVEMBER  30.  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE  1930 

1931  .  988,609,672  324,855,428  100,056,764  52,848,604  287,881,659  1,785,398,932 

1930 .  1,057,489,047  371,233,573  136,031,912  74,731,183  324,452,842  1,996,971,440 

Gain . 

Lon .  68,879,375  46,378,145  35,975,148  21,882,579  36,571,183  211,572,508 

Compiled  By:  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Gun  or 

1931  1930  Lon 

Timn-Pren . (e)  595,202  752,238  157,036  L 

BaaooihJoumal . (e)  1,067,800  1,188,223  120,423  L 

Times-Pren . (S)  135,856  182,777  46,921  L 


Total  DaUy .  1,663,002  1,940,461  277,459L 

Total  Sunday .  135,856  182,777  46,921  L 

Grand  Total .  1,798,858  2,123,238  324,380  L 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Kniekerbocker-Pren . (m)  502,201  576,045  73,844  L 

News . (e)  766,139  759,253  6,886  G 

TimeB-Union . (e)  737,198  692,850  44,348  G 

Kniokerbocker-Preaa . (S)  130,948  228,727  97,779  L 

•Timee-Union . (S)  188,062  214,873  26,811  L 


Total  Daily .  2,005,538  2,028,148  22,610  L 

Total  Sunday .  319,010  443,600  124,590  L 

Grand  Total .  2,324,548  2,471,748  147,200  L 


*  Sunday  Timee-Union  Sgutes  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
95,167  linn;  1930  —  89,442  linn. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 


Journal . (m)  234,283  300,649  66,366  L 

Journal . (e)  234,364  283,133  36,769  L 

SUte  Tribune . (e)  200,237  271,553  71,316  L 

Journal . (S)  56,113  53,289  2,824  G 


Total  DaUy .  680,884  855,335  174,451  L 

Total  Sunday .  66,113  53,289  2,824  G 

Grand  Total .  736,997  908,624  171,627  L 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution . (m)  531,816  599,107  67,291  L 

Georgian . (e)  296,281  350,171  53,890  L 

Journal . (e)  767,726  842,561  74,835  L 

Constitution . (S)  297,772  298,378  606  L 

•American . (S)  188,769  198,272  9,503  L 

Journal . (S)  223,999  236,509  12,510  L 


Total  Daily .  1,595,823  1,791,839  196,016  L 

Total  Sunday .  710,540  733,159  22,619  L 

Grand  Total .  2,306,363  2,524,998  218,635  L 


•  Sunday  American  Sgures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167 
linn;  1930  —  87,538  linn. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Press-Union . (m)  508,534  673,979  65,445  L 

Press-Union . (S)  115,946  162,785  46,839  L 

Grand  Total .  624,480  736,764  112,284  L 


•Press-Union  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
o(  morning  edition  only  is  showiL 


1931  1930  Gain  or  Lon 

News . ...(e)  547,264  653,319  106,055  L 

Post . (e)  308,558  296,613  11,945  G 

Sun . (e)  1,416,916  1,516,444  99,528  L 

Sun . (m)  558,266  576,941  18,675  L 

•American . (S)  330,490  278,546  51,944  G 

Sun . (S)  633.287  703,544  70,257  L 


ToUIDaUy .  2,831,004  3,043,317  212,313  L 

Total  Sunday .  963,777  982,090  18,313  L 

Grand  Total .  3,794,781  4,025,407  230,626  L 

•  Sunday  American  Bgures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167 
lines:  1930  —  89,442  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald . (m)  393,514  536,003  142,489  L 

News . (e)  650,774  811,114  160,340  L 

Post . (e)  302,616  439,489  136,873  L 

News-.tge-Herald . (Si  237,644  313,082  75,438  L 


ToUIDaUy .  1,346,904  1,786,606  439,702L 

ToUl  Sunday .  237,644  313,082  75,438  L 

Grand  Total .  1,584,548  2,099,688  515,140  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record . (m)  249,298  198,438  50,860  G 

American . (e)  414,301  395,657  38,644  G 

•Globe . (e)  828,794  774,330  54,464  G 

Herald . (m)  997,425  1,004,685  7,260  L 

Poet . (m)  712,274  849,862  137,588  L 

Transcript . (e)  434,645  543,950  109,305  L 

tTraveler . (e)  1,194,464  1,126,616  67,848  G 

JAdvertiser . (S)  222,917  241,939  19,022  L 

Globe . (S)  483,421  529,989  46,568  L 

Herald . (S)  384,498  407,739  23,241  L 

Post . (S)  200,679  232,510  31,831  L 


ToUIDaUy .  4,831,201  4,873,538  42,337  L 

Total  Sunday .  1,291,515  1,412,177  120,662  L 

Grand  Total .  6,122,716  6,285,715  162,999  L 


•  Globe  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  evening 
edition  oiUy  is  shown. 

t  Traveler  is  sold  only  in  combination  with  Morning  or  .Sunday  Herald. 

1  Sunday  Advertiser  Bgures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Courier-Express . (m)  922,805  554,458  368,347  G 

News . (e)  1,070,913  1,194,643  123,730  L 

Times . (e)  485,501  586,082  100,581  L 

Courier-Express . (S)  246,297  309,629  63,332  L 

Timm . (8)  54,855  101,664  46,809  L 


ToUIDaUy .  2,479,219  2,335,183  144,036  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  301,152  411,293  110,141  L 

Grand  Total .  2,780,371  2,746,476  33,895  G 


1931  1930  Gainorloi 

•Courier . (e)  693,557  804,241  110,6841 

•  Courier  (evening)  and  Poet  (morning)  sold  in  combination  only.  Liioii 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

CHICAGO  • 

Tribune . (m)  1,101,897  1,302,481  200,5841 

Herald  A  Examiner . (m)  462,668  536,093  73,4251 

News . (e)  1,164,626  1,313,695  149,0681 

American . (e)  918,931  970,795  51,8641 

Poet . (e)  244,983  864,754*  619,7511 

Times . (e)  382,481  316,066  66,4150 

Tribune . (S)  629,511  799,413  169,9021 

Herald  A  Examiner . (S)  322,737  375,330  52.5931 


ToUIDaUy .  4,275,586  5,303,884  1,028,2961 

ToUl  Sunday .  952,248  1,174,743  222,4951 

Grand  ToUl .  5,227,834  6,478,627  1,250,7931 


*  Chicago  figures  supplied  by  Advertising  Record  Company.  Post  1990 
toUl  includes  543,759  lines  legal. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Commercial  Tribune . (m)  .  161,376  . 

Enquirer . (m)  549,402  551,374  1,972L 

Poet . (e)  659,075  749,991  90,916L 

Times-Star . (e)  1,015,990  1,118,074  102,0841 

Commercial  Tribune . (S)  .  51,176  . 

Enquirer . (S)  542,984  657,297  114,3UL 


ToUIDaUy .  2,224,467  2,580,815  356,3481 

ToUl  Sunday .  542,984  708,473  165,4891 

Grand  ToUl .  2,767,45  1  3,289,288  521,8371 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  790,740  841,327  50,5871 

News . (e)  679,102  608,234  70,8680 

Press . (e)  1,153,267  1,143,614  9.6530 

Plain  Dealer . (S)  331,657  410,819  79,1631 

News . (S)  123,679  145,529  21.®«I' 


ToUIDaUy .  2,623,109  2,593,175 

ToUl  Sunday .  455,336  556.348  101,0111 

Grand  ToUl .  3,078,445  3,149,523  71,0781 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch . (e)  976,330  1,074,480  98,1501 

Citisen . (e)  724,798  782,877  58,01 

Ohio  SUU  Journal . (m)  302,355  334,764  33.4W1 

DispaUh . (S)  254,748  326,115  71.3671 

Ohio  SUte  Journal . (S)  56,139  113,350  67,1111 


ToUIDaUy .  2,003,483  3.192.121  188,0^ 

ToUl  Sunday .  310,887  439.465  128.0“ 

Grand  Total .  2,314,370  2.631,586  317,ll»l 
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Publisher  The  Fourth  E  s  t  a  t 


Sewi . 

Joorail . 

. 

Stwi . . 

fuoa-Henld. 


1931 

1930 

Gain  or  Loss 

457,410 

590,090 

132,680 

L 

853,144 

1,104,356 

251,212 

L 

472,014 

491,797 

19,783 

L 

317,944 

430,072 

112,128 

L 

225,758 

315,087 

89,329 

L 

305,587 

370,235 

64,648 

L 

2,100,512 

2,616,315 

515,808 

L 

531,345 

685,322 

153,977 

L 

2,631,857 

3,301,637 

669,780 

L 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


ToUlDiily .  1,921,598 

Total  Sunday .  361,572 

Grand  Total .  2,283,170 


2,019,530 

447,586 

2,467,116 


DENVER,  COLO. 

^  Body  Mountain  News . (m)  447,930  456,421 

Foot . (e)  939,814  971,413 

'  Body  Mountain  News . (S)  104,666  126,691 

Fort . (S)  286,701  326,397 

I  Total  DaUy .  1,387,744  1,427,834 

]  Total  Sunday .  391,367  453,088 

GrandTotal .  1,779,111  1,880  922 

[  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BnePras . 

512,755 

630,694 

117,939  L 

Sen . 

. (e) 

1,282,702 

1,558,930 

226,228  L 

Tines . 

. (e) 

670,711 

719,850 

49,139  L 

Uiiw . 

. (m) 

185,066 

239,493 

54,427  L 

Fiee  Press . 

. (8) 

190,395 

284,162 

93,767  L 

Newi . 

. (S) 

394,362 

497,113 

102,751  L 

Times . 

. (8) 

220,895 

236,369 

15,474  L 

Kims . 

. (8) 

29,147 

Total  DaUy .  2,651,234  3,148,967 

TotalSunday .  834,799  1,017,644 

GrandTotal .  3,486,033  4,166,611 

*  Sonday  Times  Sgures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
boa;  1930  -  89,448  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 


497,733  L 
182,845  L 
680,578  L 
1931—95,167 


!  Egress . 

. (e) 

633,329 

713,693 

80,364  L 

ri 

EL  PASO,  TEX 

!  Tsnes . 

330,671 

355,104 

24,433  L 

. (e) 

453,553 

1  Esild-Pcst . 

. (e) 

514,098 

448,717 

65,381 G 

I  I  Tsses . 

. (8) 

156,687 

195,798 

39,111  L 

TotalDaily . 

844,769 

1,257,374 

412,605  L 

1  TotalSunday... 

156,687 

195,798 

39,111  L 

Grind  Total _ 

1,001,456 

1,453,172 

451,716 L 

1  Herald  discontinued  April  2,  1931. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Hsukh-Herald _ 

. (e) 

486,108 

578,692 

92,584  L 

Tmee . 

. (e) 

502,123 

576,430 

74,217  L 

TotalDaily .  988,231  1,155,032 

TotalSunday .  84,649  106,516 

GrandTotal .  1,072,880  1,261,548 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


TotalDaUy .  1,175,605  1,285,738  110,1331. 

TotalSunday .  238,100  289,450  51,350  L 

*^Total .  1,413,705  1,575,188  161,483  L 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

'**^^'**' . (e)  464,534  489,724  25,190  L 


freeport-hempstead,  n.  y. 

Ji“»«Reriew . (e)  358,077  401,189 

■'■m  Star .  ofto  oni  ono  noo 


401,189  43,112  L 

209,092  59,109  G 


Total .  826 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

. (e)  489,637  545,831 

. (m)  241,133  356,613 

. (e)  450,475  545,729 

. (S)  322,636  294,654 


J***^®*^ .  1,181,245  1,448,173  266,928  L 

.  322,636  294,654  27,982  0 

.  1,503,881  1,742,827  238,946  L 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

1931  1930  Gain  or  Loss 

•Post-Star . (m)  459,337  411,770  47,567  G 

•  Post-Star  sold  in  eombirution  with  Times.  Linage  of  one  edition  only 
Is  shown. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


•Patriot . (m) 

Telegraph . (e) 


610,435  702,873  92,438  L 

392,870  391,709  1,161  G 


GrandTotal .  1,003,305  1,094,582  91,277  L 

•  Patriot  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Evening  News. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Courant . (m) 

Times . (e) 

Courant . (S) 


541,452  507,923  33,529  G 

1,290,756  1,325,258  34,502  L 

344,582  397,967  53,385  L 


TotalDaily .  1,832,208  1,833,181  973  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  344,582  397,967  53,385  L 

GrandTotal .  2,176,790  2,231,148  54,358  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . (e)  814,402  855,322  40,920  L 

Post-Dispatch . (m)  596,359  761,451  165,092  L 

Press . (e)  542,268  538,734  3,534  G 

Chronicle . (S)  331,357  392,700  61,343  L 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  274,164  379,471  105,307  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,953,029  2,155,507 

TotalSunday .  605,521  772,171 

GrandTotal .  2,558,550  2,927,678 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News . 

. (e) 

1,026,138 

1,126,805 

Star . 

- (m) 

521,754 

571,075 

Times . 

. (e) 

546,814 

446,404 

Star . 

. (8) 

350,749 

413,784 

ToUl  Daily . 

2,094,706 

2,144,284 

ToUl  Sunday . . 

350,749 

413,784 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,445,455 

2,538,068 

JACKSONVILLE, 

FLA. 

Florida  Times-Union . 

. . . .  (m) 

474,374 

535,904 

Journal . 

. (e) 

426,090 

437,407 

Florida  Times-Union. . . . 

. (8) 

225,230 

253,163 

202,478 L 
166,650  L 
369,128  L 


100,667  L 
49,321  L 
100,410  G 
63,035  L 


TotalDaily .  900,437 

TotalSunday .  225,230 

GrandTotal .  1,125,667 


973,311  72,874  L 

253,163  27,933  L 

1,226,474  100,807 L 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 


Journal-Pcet . 

. (e). 

385,805 

389,592 

Star . 

. (e) 

918,225 

956,843 

Star . 

803,498 

878,200 

Journal-Post . 

. (8) 

118,187 

148,129 

Star . 

. (8) 

491,840 

561,773 

Tout  Daily . 

2,107,528 

2,224,635 

ToUl  Sunday . 

610,027 

709,902 

Grand  ToUl .  2,717,555 

•  Figures  furnished  directly  by  publishers. 

2,934,537 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Journal . 

335,095 

407,423 

72,328 

L 

News-Sentinel . 

. (e) 

483,174 

545,704 

62,530 

L 

Journal . 

. (8) 

113,684 

167,764 

54,080 

L 

News-Sentinel . 

. (8) 

135,354 

134,883 

471 

G 

ToUl  Daily . 

818,269 

953,127 

134,858 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

249,038 

302,647 

53,609 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,067,307 

1,255,774 

188,467 

L 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 


Journal . 

. (e) 

363,867 

Stv . 

. (e) 

341,272 

Journal  A  Star . 

. (8) 

119,074 

ToUl  Daily . 

705,139 

ToUl  Sunday . 

119,074 

Grand  Total . 

824,213 

Advertising  appears  in  both  morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  Journal. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Esaminer . (m)  775,515  806,333  30,818  L 

Illustrated  News . (m)  289,576  311,894  22,318  L 

Times . (m)  938,925  968,567  29,642  L 

Express . (e)  457,914  544,879  86,965  L 

Herald . (e)  1,036,007  1,173,362  137,355  L 

Record . (e)  306,943  319,230  12,286  L 

•Examiner . (S)  595,021  649,065  54,044  L 

Times . (S)  504,449  595,572  91,123  L 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

1931  1930 

. (m)  417,139  437,983 


Gain  or  Loss 
20,844  L 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal. .' . (m)  473,363  627,602  154,239  L 

Evening  Appeal . (e)  462,804  572,040  109,236  L 

Press-Soimitar . (e)  431,004  551,501  120,497  L 

Commercial  Appeal . (S)  329,648  447,245  117,597  L 

TotalDaily .  1,367,171  1,751,143  383,972  L 

TotalSunday .  329,648  447,245  117,597  L 

GrandTotal .  1,696,819  2,198,388  501 ,569  L 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel . (m) 

Journal . (e) 

Leader . (e) 

Wisconsin  News . (e) 

•Sentinel . (S) 


547,554  445,828 

916,358  1,047,354 


.(S)  297,359  384,566  87,207  L 


TotalDaily .  2,286,352  2,252,415  33,937  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  548,780  602,075  53,295  L 

GrandTotal .  2,835,132  2,854,490  19,358|L 

•Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167 
ines;  1930  —  87,544  lines. 

Sentinel  (morning)  and  Wisconsin  News  (evening)  sold  only  in  combination, 
or  either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel  (financial  and  classified  excepted). 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Journal . 

. (e) 

818,034 

894,801 

76,767 

L 

•Tribune . 

. (e) 

827,435 

835,797 

8,362 

L 

Star . 

. (e) 

650,207 

613,928 

36,279 

G 

Journal . 

. (8) 

144,605 

196,803 

52,198 

L 

Tribune . 

. (8) 

192,706 

304,252 

111,546 

L 

ToUl  Daily . 

2,295,676 

2,344,526 

48,850 

L 

ToUl  Sunday . 

337,311 

501,055 

163,744 

L 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,632,987 

2,895,581 

212,594 

L 

•Tribune  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star . 

. (e) 

1,391,730 

Gaiette . 

591,469 

La  Presse . 

. (e) 

1,095,050 

La  Patrie . 

. (e) 

291,099 

Grand  ToUl . 

3,369,348 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Banner  . 

. (e) 

468,852 

486,263 

17,411 

L 

*Tenne88ean . 

. (m) 

414,757 

489,319 

74,562 

L 

Banner . 

. (8) 

172,727 

184,415 

11,688 

L 

Tenneesean . 

. (8) 

110,681 

149,906 

39,225 

L 

ToUl  Daily . 

883,609 

975,582 

91,973' 

L 

ToUl  Sunday . 

283,408 

334,321 

50,913 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,167,017 

1,309,903 

142,886 

L 

•  Tennessean  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 


•SUndard . 

. (e) 

277,616 

300,143 

22,527’L 

Times . 

455,097 

451,954 

3,143  G 

SUndard . 

. (8) 

66,517 

68,549 

2,032  L 

. (3) 

75,800 

ToUl  Daily . . 

732,713 

752,097 

19,384  L 

ToUl  Supday . 

142,317 

68,549 

73,768  G 

Grand  ToUl . 

875,030 

820,646 

54,384 G 

•  SUndard  (evening)  and  Mercury  (morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

Sunday  Times  began  publication  May  31,  1931. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Times-Picayune . (m) 

Tribune . (m) 

Item . (e) 

SUtes . (e) 

Times-Picayune . (S) 

Item-Tribune . (S) 

SUtes  . (S) 


964,786  1,064,336 


521,190  170,701  L 
557,881  93,015  G 
442,555  27,285  G 
485,136  150,583  L 
249,640  72,910  G 
179,082  38,040  G 


ToUl  Daily .  2,434,011  2,583,962 


775,515 

806,333 

30,818  L 

Grand  ToUl . 

289,576 

311,894 

22,318  L 

NEW 

938,925 

968,567 

29,642  L 

457,914 

544,879 

86,965  L 

Times . 

1,036,007 

1,173,362 

137,355  L 

Herald  Tribune . 

306,943 

319,230 

12,286  L 

World . 

595,021 

649,065 

54,044  L 

American . 

504,449 

595,572 

91,123  L 

News . 

3,804,880 

4,124,265 

319.385  L 

Sun . 

1,099,470 

1,244,637 

145,167  L 

Jounml . 

4,904,350 

5,368,902 

464,552  L 

Evening  World . 

1,179,128  1,304,347 

817,156  856,315 


1,312,685  1,377,752 

1,200,563  1,333,490 


•  Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
101,782  lines;  1930  —  94,921  lines. 
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NEW  YORK — Continued 


1931  1930  Gain  or  Loss 

Graphic . (e)  220,770  209,479  48,709  L 

World-Tdegram . (e)  1,208,515  483,795  724,720G 

Brooklyn  Ljglc. . . (e)  999,533  892,739  106,794  G 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . (e)  221,701  239,087  17,386  L 

Brooklyn  Times . (e)  429,181  385,014  44,167  G 

Bronx  Home  Sews . (e)  301,697  286,078  15,619  G 

Times . (S)  912,213  945,401  33,188  L 

Herald  Tribune . (S)  570,693  565,150  5,543  G 

World . (S)  .  341,424  . 

American . (S)  569,409  635,056  65,647  L 

News  . (S)  557,512  494,130  63,382  G 

Brooklyn  Eagle . (S)  247,.320  316,733  69,413  L 

Brooklyn  Times . (S)  56,835  34,347  22,488  G 

Bronx  Home  News . (S)  169,376  186,946  17,570  L 

Total  Daily .  10,247,119  10,506,640  259.521  L 

Total  Sunday .  3,083,358  3,519,187  435,829  L 

Grand  Total .  13,330,477  14,025,827  693,350L 


•  New  York  6guree  supplied  by  Advertising  Record  Company,  except  for 
Bronx  Home  News,  which  are  supplied  directly  by  puMisber. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Gssette . (e)  669,370  738,600  69,230  L 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch . (e)  752,612  . 

Virginisn-l’ilot . (m)  440,537  . 

Virginian-Pilot . (S)  356,400  . 

ToUlDaUy .  1,193,149  . 

Total  .''unday .  356,400  . 

Grand  Total .  1,549,549  . 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer . (e)  617,909  7.39,232  121,323  L 

Tribune . (e)  926,673  1,030,081  103,408  L 

Tribune  . (S)  193,583  265,157  71,574  L 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,544,582  1,769,313  224,731  1. 

ToUl  Sunday .  193,583  265,157  71,574  L 

Grand  Total .  1.738,165  2,034,470  296,305  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman . (m)  481,798  655,978  174,180  L 

Times . (e)  547,153  688,139  140,986  L 

Oklahoma  News  . (e)  455.949  512,896  56,947  L 

OfcUhoman  . (S)  177.479  284,961  107,482  L 

Total  Daily .  1,484,900  1,857,013  372,113  L 

Total  .“Sunday .  177.479  284,961  107,482  L 

Grand  Total .  1,662,379  2,141,974  479,595  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

•Bee-News  . (e)  522,186  496,383  25,803  G 

•World-Herald  . (e)  837,355  847,891  10,536  L 

••Bee-News . (S)  284,455  268,908  15,547  G 

World-Herald  . (S)  312,092  327,419  15,327  L 

ToUl  Daily .  1,359,541  1,344,274  15,267  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  596,547  598,327  220  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,956,088  1,940,601  15,487G 


•  Bee-News  sold  in  morning  and  evening  combination  on'y-  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

•  World-Herald  sold  in  morning  and  evening  combination  only.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

•*  Sunday  Bee-News  Ogures  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167 
lines:  1930  —  87,544  lines. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

1931  1930  Gain  or  Loss 

RepuWic . (m)  499,813  687,629  187,816  L 

Gaiette . (e)  559,931  318,441  241,490  G 

Reputdic . (S)  199,159  170,471  28,688  G 

Total  Daily .  1,059,744  1,006,070  53,674  G 

ToUl. ‘Sunday .  199,159  170,471  28,688  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,258,903  1,176,541  82,362  G 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gasette . (m)  591,404  756,205  164,801  L 

l*rea6 . (e)  1,154,002  1,425,488  271,486  L 

Sun-Telegraph . (e)  923,493  1,006,817  74,324  L 

Press . (S)  317,821  437,650  119,829  1, 

•Sun-Telegraph . (S)  369,919  421,461  51,542  L 

ToUlDaUy .  2,677,899  3,188,510  510,611  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  687,740  859,111  171,371  L 

Grand  ToUl .  3,365,639  4,047,621  681,982  L 

*  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  hgures  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
95,167  lines;  1930  —  89,488  lines. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian . (m)  489,245  582,394  93,149  1. 

Oregon  Joumsl . (e)  629,948  708,817  78,869  L 

News-Telegram . (e)  389,447  389,247  200  G 

Telegram . (e)  .  484,181  . 

OregonUn  . (S)  279,753  317,232  37,479  L 

Oregon  Journal . (S)  105,610  135,985  30,375  L 

ToUlDaUy .  1,508,640  2,164,639  655,999  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  385,363  453,217  67,854  L 

Gund  Total .  1,894,003  2,617,856  723,853  L 

•  Telegram  consolidated  with  News  and  discontinued  May  5,  1931. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bulletin . (e)  1,092,248  1,124,973  32,725  L 

Journal . (m)  477,300  512,557  32,257  L 

News-Tribune . (e)  379,469  397,175  17,706  L 

Journal . (S)  257,560  315,174  57,614  L 

News-Tribune . (S)  .  24,492  . 

ToUl  Daily .  1,949,017  2,034,705  85,688  L 

Total  Sunday .  257,560  339,666  82,106  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,206,577  2,374,371  167,794  L 

Sunday  News-TKbune  discontinued. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle . (e)  673,764  635,226  38,538  G 

Times . (m)  630,526  712,446  81,920  L 

h:agle . (S)  72,463  125,4.35  52,972  L 

Total  DaUy .  1,304,290  1,347,672  43,382  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  72,463  125,435  52,972  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,376,753  1,473,107  96,354  L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-leader . (e)  828,492  896,807  68,315  1. 

Times-DispaUh . (m)  473,910  537,359  63,449  L 

Times-DispaUh . (S)  254,225  241,101  85,876  L 

ToUlDaUy .  1,302,402  1,434,166  131,764  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  254  225  341,101  85,876  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,556,627  1,774,267  217,640  L 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A  Chronicle . (m)  777,793  779,537  1,744  L 

Journal . (e)  639,045  654,252  15,207  L 

Times-l  nion . (e)  903,578  1,021,378  117,800  L 

Democrat  A  Chionicle . (S)  271,536  330,438  58,902  L 

•.\.merican . (S)  201,340  198,709  2,631  G 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


1931  1930  Gain  or 

Union . (m)  521,067  593,036  71,#«)l, 

Sun . (e)  560,596  660,649  100,0631, 

Tribune . (e)  795,345  882,882  87,5371, 

Union . (S)  343,396  421,955  78,5591, 

ToUl  Daily .  1,877,008  2,136,567  259,5591, 

ToUl  Sunday .  343,396  421,955  78,5591, 

Grand  ToUl .  1.877.008  2,136.567  TSo'soii, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle . (m)  656,297  622,569  33,7280 

Examiner . (m)  765,098  803,433  38,3351, 

CaU-Bulletin . (e)  720,230  779,043  ssisui 

News . (e)  620,117  710,875  9oi758l 

Chronicle . (S)  214,257  278,764  64!507l 

•Examiner . (S)  551,553  605,591  54,0381 

ToUlDaUy .  2,761,742  2,915,920  154,1781, 

ToUl  Sunday .  765,810  884,355  118,5151, 

Grand  ToUl .  3,527,552  3,800,275  272,7231 


•  Sunday  Examiner  Hgures  include  .American  Weekly  linage  1931  —  loi  TJ 
lines;  1930  —  94,921  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer . (m)  438,072  577,579  139,5071 

SUr . (e)  477,304  529,406  52402L 

Times . (e)  836,828  927,559  90,7311 

•Post-Intelligencer . (S)  237,971  279,126  41,1551 

Times  . (S)  288,082  367,949  ToisOil 

ToUlDaUy .  1,752,204  2,034,544  282,3101 

ToUl  .Sunday .  526,053  647,075  121,0221 

Grand  ToUl .  2,278,257  2,681,619  403,3621 


•  Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage  1931- 
101,782  lines;  1930  —  94,921  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

•Journal .  391,445  . 

Tribune  . (e)  385,652  . 

Journal . . (S)  88,318  . 

ToUlDaUy .  777,097  . 

ToUl  Sunday .  88,318  . 

Grand  ToUl .  865,415  . 

•  ‘‘.All  Day  Paper,”  all  advertising,  appears  in  all  editions  —  one  editioe 
measured. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


News-Times . (e)  505,240  572,300  67,0601 

Tribune . .....(e)  589,611  622,410  32,7991 

News-Times . (S)  77,098  140,981  63.883L 

Tribune . (S)  81,393  104,037  22,6441 

ToUlDaUy .  1,094,851  _  1,194,710  99,8591 

ToUl  Sunday .  158,491  7-  245,018  86,5271 

Grand  ToUl .  1,253,342  _  1,439,728  186,3861 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review . (m)  326,730  411,379  84,6491 

Chronicle . (e)  666,718  802,102  135,3841 

Press . (e)  314,213  340,696  26,4831 

Spokesman-Review . (S)  193,511  225,910  32,3991 

ToUlDaUy .  1,307,661  1,554,177  246,5161 

ToUl  Sunday .  193,511  225,910  32,3991 

Grand  ToUl .  1,501,172  1,780,087  278,9151 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal  . 

. (e) 

607,999 

693,666 

85,667  L 

Transcript . 

. (m) 

491,736 

601,943 

110,207  L 

SUr . 

. (e) 

651,197 

671,121 

19,924  L 

Journal-T  ranscript 

. (S) 

159,132 

222,281 

63,149  L 

SUr . 

. (S) 

171,456 

227,787 

56,331  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,750,932 

1,966,730 

215,798  L 

Total  Sunday. 

330,588 

450,0ti8 

119,480  L 

Grand  Total. . 

2,081,520 

2,416,793 

335,278  L 

PERTH  AMBOY, 

N.  J. 

News . 

. (e) 

354,401 

486,989 

132,588  L 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 

Bulletin  . 

. (e) 

1,511,531 

1,628,173 

116,642  L 

Inquirer  . 

. (ml 

710,872 

845,424 

134,552  L 

News . . 

. (e) 

686,707 

541,068 

145,639  G 

Public  I>edger  . . . . 

. (e) 

778,257 

899,269 

121,012  L 

Public  Ledger . 

. tm) 

482,556 

588,196 

105,640  L 

Record . 

. (m) 

563,333 

527,209 

36,124  G 

Inquirer  . 

. (S) 

531,620 

619,227 

87,607  L 

Public  Ledger  .... 

. (S) 

271,086 

305,092 

34,006  L 

Record . 

. (S) 

223,839 

360,778 

136,939  L 

ToUl  DaUy . . 

4,733,256 

5,029,339 

296,083  L 

ToUl  Sunday. 

1,026,545 

1,285,097 

258,552  L 

Grand  Total. . 

5,759,801 

6,314,436 

554,635  L 

ToUlDaUy .  2,320,416  2,455,167  134,751  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  472,876  529,147  56,271  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,793,292  2,984,314  191,022  L 


•  Sunday  .American  hgures  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167 
lines;  1930  —  89,442  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune . (m)  613,901  711,972  98,071  L 

Deseret  News . (e)  387,244  406,809  19,565  L 

Telegram . (e)  429,964  343,608  86,356  G 

Tribune . (S)  246,549  324,725  78,1761. 

Telegram . (S)  .  73,501  . 


Total  Daily .  1,431,109  1,462,389  31,280  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  246,549  398,226  151,677  L 

Grand  Total .  1,677,658  1,860,615  182,957  L 

Sunday  Telegram  discontinued  Dec.  7,  1930. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express . (m)  393,477  450,046  £6,569  L 

News . (e)  614,449  724,088  109,639  L 

Light . (e)  544,180  620,184  76,004  L 

Express . (S)  263,841  366,751  102,910  L 

•Light . (S)  316,074  391,816  75,742  L 


ToUlDaUy .  1,552,106  1,794,318  242,212  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  579,915  758,567  178,652  L 

Grand  Total .  2,132,021  2,552,885  420,864  L 


•  Sunday  Light  Bgures  include  .American  Weekly  linage  1931  —  95,167  lines; 
1930  —  87,544  lines. 


*RepubIican . 

.  484,897 

•Union . 

.  551,688 

Union  &  Republican . 

. (S)  147,360 

ToUl  Daily . 

.  1,036,585 

ToUl  Sunday . 

.  147,360 

Grand  ToUl . 

.  1,183,945 

*  Republican  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  News  (e).  Linage  of  one  editw 
Republican  (m)  is  shown.  Union  (me)  is  sold  in  combination  linage  of  oof 
edition  (m)  is  shown. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Globe-Democrat  . (m)  742,348  651,670  90.6H6 

Po8t-Uis|iatch . (e)  1,000,517  1,138,263  137,:4«l 

.SUr . (e)  736,564  533,363  203.J01G 

Times  . (e)  267,736  306,166  38,3«I. 

Glolie-Democrat . (S)  240,772  270,472  29,7001 

Post-DUiaUh . (S)  445,196  513,397  M*"' 


ToUlDaUy .  2,747,165  2,629,462  lU.™® 

ToUl  Sunday .  685,968  783,869 

Grand  ToUl .  3,433,133  3,413,331 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald . (e)  643,814  674,177  M.Jfll 

Journal... . (e)  724,887  680,118 

Poet-.‘'Undard  . (m)  461,798  498,413 

Herald  . (S)  159,286  181,057 


(Coiitiiiiu'd  on  next  payc) 
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SYRACUSE — Continued 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


1931  1930  Gain  or  Loei 


•tiDfrican  . iBi.ioj  i,u,»so  iu,i<su 

PMtStandard . (S)  94,900  134,631  39,731  L 


Total  Daily .  1,830,499  1.852,708  22,209  L 

Total  Sunday .  435,349  486,673  51,324  L 

Grand  Total .  2,265,848  2,339,381  73,533  L 


•Sunday  .\inerican  Sgures  include  .\nierican  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  95,167; 
1930  —  89.442. 


1931  1930  Gain  or  Loea 

Tribune . (e)  559,286  745,181  185,895  L 

World . (m)  517,631  739,215  221,584  L 

Tribune . (S)  126,249  180,449  54,200  L 

World . (S)  165,216  275,054  109,838  L 


Total  DaUy .  1,076,917  1,484,396  407,479  L 

Total  Sunday .  291,465  455,503  164,038  L 

Grand  Total .  1,368,382  1,939,899  571,517  L 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

1931  1930  Gain  or  Lon 

. (m)  266,455  341,484  75,029  L 

Sewa-Tribune  . (el  559,936  695,671  135,735  L 

. (e)  368,683  448,343  79,660  L 

. (S)  141,384  188,762  44,378  L 


Total  Daily .  1,195,074  1,485,498  290,424  L 

Total  Sunday .  141,384  188,762  47,378  L 

Grand  Total .  1,336,458  1,674,260  337,802  L 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Tia„  (m)  168,059  227,689  59,630  L 

Bl^e  .  .  .(e)  780,761  927,645  146,884  L 

Se»»-Bee . (e)  447,777  567,555  119,778  L 

Tjj*, . (S)  246,372  299,246  52,874  L 


Total  Daily .  1,396,597  1,722,889  326,292  L 

Total  Sunday .  246,372  299,246  52,874  L 

Grand  Total .  1,642,969  2,022,135  379,166  L 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe . (m)  396,355  452  045  55,690  L 

MadiFanpire  (m)  535,627  503,979  31,648  0 

Sur . (e)  1,471,451  1  383,637  87,814  G 

Star  Weekly  .  120,573  189,031  68,458  L 

Telegram . (e)  1,589,806  1,464,376  125,4300 

Total  Daily .  4,113,812  3,993,068  120,744  G 

TRENTON,  N,  J. 

Timea .  (e)  644,892  728,519  83,627  L 

Tunea-.Wvertiaer . (S)  118,455  136,748  18,293  L 


Total  Daily .  644,892  728,519  83,627  L 

TotalSunday .  118,455  136,748  18,293  L 

Grand  Total .  763,347  865,267  101,920  L 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Herald . 

(m) 

319,288 

258,898 

60,390  G 

News . 

.(e) 

311,348 

240,364 

70,984  G 

Times . 

.(e) 

669,160 

646,000 

23,160  G 

Poet . 

(m) 

388,246 

421,768 

33,522  L 

Star . 

.(e) 

1,602,990 

1,562,983 

40,007  G 

•Herald . 

.(S) 

325,336 

322,793 

2,543  G 

Poet . 

.(8) 

246,799 

265,470 

18,671  L 

Star . 

.(S) 

603,684 

644,416 

40,832  L 

Total  Daily . 

3,291,032 

3,130,013 

161,019  G 

Total  Sunday . 

1,175,719 

1,232,679 

56,960  L 

Grand  Total . 

4,466,751 

4,362,692 

104,059  G 

•Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage  1931  —  95,167; 
1930  —  89,442. 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

(N.  Y.) 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times . 

.(e) 

190.606 

166,384 

24,222  G 

M  L  Vernon  Argus  . 

(e) 

679,736 

602,327 

77,409  G 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star. 

.(e) 

518,740 

498,490 

20,250  G 

Ossining  Citiaen-Sentinel 

■  (e) 

191,731 

175,514 

16,217  G 

Portchester  Item  . 

(e) 

443,625 

432,864 

10,761  G 

Tarrytown  Ne«s . 

.(e) 

329,857 

352,532 

22,675  L 

Yonkers  Herald . 

(e) 

409,508 

431,761 

22,253  L 

Yonkers  Statesman . 

■  (e) 

443,312 

356,908 

86,404  G 

White  Plains  Press . 

(e) 

312,944 

349,249 

36,305  L 

White  Plains  Reporter . 

.(e) 

625,674 

648,190 

22,516  L 

Total  Daily . 

4,145,733 

4,014,219 

131,514  G 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon 

(e) 

586,209 

673,178 

86,969  L 

Kagle 

(m) 

430,164 

552,244 

122,080  L 

Ragle . 

.(e) 

449,512 

524,714 

75,202  L 

Beacon .  . 

.(8) 

196,887 

343.625 

146,738  L 

Ragle  . 

(8) 

185,008 

304,113 

119,105  L 

WICHITA — Continued 

1931  1930 

Total  DaUy .  1,465,885  1,750,136 

TotalSunday .  381,895  647,738 

Grand  Total .  1,847,780  2,397,874 


Gain  or  Loss 
284,251  L 
265,843  L 
550,094  L 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Record .  (m)  942.847  1,000.148  57,301  L 

Tiraes-Leader.  » . (e)  1,006,135  970,478  36,657  G 

News . (e)  470,153  460,720  9,433  G 

Independent . (S)  247,118  210,697  36,421  G 

•Telegram . (S)  .  71,320  . 


Total  Daily .  2,419,135  2,431,346  12,211  L 

TotalSunday .  247,118  282,017  34,899  L 

Grand  Total .  2,666,253  2,713,363  47,110  L 


Sunday  Telegram  discontinued  Nov.  1,  1931. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N,  C. 


Twin  City  Sentinel  .(e)  340,001  408,097  68,096  L 

Journal  Sentinel . (S)  1(K),794  92,833  7,961  G 


Total  Daily  .  340,001  408,097  68,096  L 

TotalSunday .  100,794  92,8,33  7,961  G 

Grand  Total .  440,795  500,930  60,135  L 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Telegram . (ra)  605,952  633,172  27,220  L 

Gaaette . (e)  667,199  661,516  5,683  G 

Poet  . (e)  473,184  470.840  2,344  G 

Telegram . (S)  210,196  228,363  18,167  L 

Total  Daily  1,746,335  1,765,528  19,193  L 

TotalSunday .  210,196  228,363  18,167  L 

Grand  Total .  1,956.531  1,993,891  37,360  L 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator . (e)  572,276  753,148  180,872  L 

Telegram . (e)  536,471  692,246  155,775  L 

Vindicator . (S)  118,503  198,681  80,178  L 

Total  Daily  1,108,747  1,445,394  336,647  L 

TotalSunday  .  .  .  .  118,503  198,681  80,178  L 

Grand  Total  1,227,250  1,644,075  416,825  L 


FOURTH  LIST  ISSUED 


Canada  Completing  Task  of  Claaai- 
||  fying  United  States  Publications 

Montrk.4L,  Uue.,  Dec.  21 — The  task 
of  classifying  the  tremendous  numher  of 
foreign  magazines  and  other  periinlicals 
L  which  find  their  way  into  Canada  and 
L  which  run  well  into  the  thousands  from 
United  States  alone  is  now  approaching 
completion.  A  fourth  supplementary  list 
was  issued  from  the  department  of 
L  national  revenue,  embracing  approxi- 

L  mately  300  publications. 

I  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
I  the  Customs  Act  these  magazines  were 

plac^  in  their  various  categories  ac- 
L  cording  to  the  character  of  their  reading 

L  matter,  and  according  to  the  volume  of 

iL  advertising  matter  contained. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  arduous  by  the  innum¬ 
erable  publications  of  various  fraternal 
societies  in  the  United  States,  whose 
memliership  extends  to  this  country.  In 
some  cases  the  magazines  of  such  soci¬ 
eties  are  sent  to  only  two  or  three 
individuals  in  Canada :  But  inasmuch 
as  this  involves  the  entry  of  the  publica- 
tions  concerned,  they  must  be  “ferreted” 
out  and  catalogued. 
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NEW  COMPOUND  DEVELOPED 

■\  new  compound  for  revitalizing  type 
metal  in  use  and  for  reducing  dross  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  been  developed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  Company,  Chicago.  It 
,1"^  offered  under  the  name  “V'ita- 
oux.  In  addition  to  purely  fluxing 
properties,  the  material  also  has  the 
property  of  giving  more  life  to  the  metal 
■  '"creasing  its  fluidity  and  improv- 
'"K  the  face  and  density  of  the  castings, 
me  manufacturer  says. 


HAZEN  succeeds  HARRIS 

^*''***  A.  Hazen  has  resigned  as  : 
I^jrter  for  the  Nezv  Orleans  Times~Pi 
ulf  H  managinjf  editor  of  i 

fi’eport  Times,  effective  Dec.  26. 

T'  who  has  joii 

missi  Louisiana  Highway  Co 


REWARD  FOR  BRIBE  PROOF 


Asheville  Citizen-Times  Offers  $1,000 
to  Nail  Jury  Tampering  Charge 

In  the  hope  that  argument  as^  to 
whether  “justice  has  l)een  bought’  in 
Buncombe  (X.C.)  county  within  recent 
years”  as  charged  by  Wickes  Wambolt, 
newspaiier  columnist  and  .Asheville  city 
councilman,  the  As/nillc  Citiscii-Timcs 
has  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000  to  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  will  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  an  indictment  of  guilty 
persons  can  be  obtained,  Charles  A. 
W'ebb,  president  of  the  company  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Wambolt,  in  a  public  address,  de¬ 
clared  he  could  produce  jurors  who 
would  testify  that  they  were  ‘•‘bought”  by 
attorneys  practicing  in  superior  court 
held  in  .Asheville  if  they  were  granted 
immunity  by  the  court.  When  this  legal 
immunity  was  withheld,  the  investigation 
was  blocked.  The  Citizen  and  the  Times 
expressed  the  feeling  that  left  in  such  a 
state,  the  effectiveness  of  the  courts  will 
be  greatly  impaired  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  shaken.  They  assert  with 
equal  vigor  that  if  such  corruption  exists 
in  the  courts,  the  guilty  persons  should 
be  i)unished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


WATERBURY  AMERICAN  IS  87 

The  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Ei’cninp 
American  announced  in  a  page  one  bo.x 
Dec.  14,  that  it  was  87  years  old  that 
day.  No  special  edition  was  published 
and  the  box  merely  briefly  recounted  the 
growth  of  the  daily  from  its  beginning 
as  a  four-page  weekly  and  compared 
newsgathering  methods  of  that  time  with 
the  present.  The  American  became  a 
daily  in  1866. 


WINS  AWARD  ON  CONTRACT 

A  judgment  for  $166  was  filed  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  by 
th  e  Spur  Publishing  (Company,  of  425 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  against  Joseph 
E.  Merriam,  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  on 
Dec.  19.  It  was  for  the  balance  due  on 
an  advertising  contract. 


DAILY  AIDED  “CLEAN  UP” 


Sioux  City  Tribune  Joined  With  Police 
After  Attack  on  Reporter 

An  attempt  of  gangsters  to  intimidate 
Harry  D.  Aspleaf,  police  reporter  for  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  resulted  re¬ 
cently  in  the  joining  of  forces  of  the 
paper  and  the  police  and  the  arrest  of 
128  persons  in  a  “clean  up”  drive  against 
crime  in  the  city. 

The  reporter,  on  duty  covering  a  fire, 
was  attacked  by  three  men,  evidently 
under  the  direction  of  a  local  gangster 
who  was  irritated  over  stories  the  re])orter 
had  written  concerning  a  knifing  brawl 
in  which  he  figured.  The  reporter,  a 
former  football  player,  defended  him¬ 
self  w’ell,  and  escaped  with  minor  injuries. 

The  three  men  and  the  gangster  were 
indicted  on  a  “conspiracy”  charge,  punish¬ 
able  by  three  years  in  prison. 

MADE  CHILDREN  HAPPY 

Seven  thousand  poor  children  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  received  gifts  of  toys  and 


candy  the  day  before  Christmas,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  campaign  for  $5,51X1  made  by 
the  Times  Newspapers. 


PROMOTING  FARM  PROGRAM 

(.'ivic,  commercial  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  of  .Asheville,  N.  C.  and  Buncombe 
county  are  rallying  to  tbe  support  of  the 
“Minnesota  farm”  plan  being  sponsored 
for  adoption  in  western  North  Carolina 
by  the  Ashez’illc  Citizeu-Times.  Don.  S. 
Elias,  vice-president  of  the  Citizen- 
Times,  and  C.  Bruce  Webb,  promotion 
manager,  are  appearing  before  the  clubs 
to  explain  the  operation  and  results  of 
the  plan.  _  _ 

HELD  UNEMPLOYMENT  DAY 

The  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item 
published  a  32-page  special  edition,  Dec. 
9  for  I'nemployment  Day,  I  )ec.  10.  More 
than  122  merchants  offered  five  per  cent 
of  their  sales  on  that  day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unemployment  fund.  Arthur  C. 
Saunders,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Item,  is  assistant  finance 
chairman  of  the  fund. 


Rubber  Rollers  Can  Now  Be  Accurately  Polished 

The  Egnor  Rubljer  Roller  Polisher  works  rapidly  and  auto¬ 
matically.  It  eliminates  entirely  lalxirious  hand  polishing, 
saves  time  and  finishes  the  surface  with  absolute  accuracy. 

We  make  a  Rubber  Roller  Grinder  and  also  a  gauge  for  measuring 
diameters  within  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 


BLACK  ROCK  MFC.  CO. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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KIDNAPING  STORY  BIG 
NEWS  IN  KANSAS  CITY 


Publicity  GiTen  Seizure  of  Mri.  Don¬ 
nelly  and  Chauffeur  Aided 
Largely  in  Obtaining  Their 
Release 


Just  a  few  hours  after  Kansas  City 
newspapermen  had  tilted  back  from 
their  typewriters  for  a  little  breathing 
spell  after  the  riot  at  the  Leavenworth 
federal  i)enitentiary,  they  were  called 
into  action  again  Dec.  17  when  Mrs. 
Nell  Q.  Donnelly,  millionaire  dress 
manufacturer,  was  kidnapped  and  held 
for  ransom. 

It  meant  day  and  night  work  for  the 
reporters,  photographers  and  the  news 
service  men.  The  kidnaping  story  was 
just  being  cleared  away  the  evening  of 
Dec.  17,  when  word  came  down  to 
“hold  fast.”  After  an  all  night  watch, 
the  big  story  broke  at  5  o’clock  the 
morning  of  Dec.  18,  with  the  delivery 
of  Mrs.  Donnelly  and  her  Negro  chauf¬ 
feur  by  the  kidnapers,  without  a  cent 
of  the  ransom  having  been  paid  for  their 
release. 

The  return  of  the  victims,  unharmed, 
not  only  was  a  victory  for  law  and  or¬ 
der,  but  also  a  triumph  for  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Kansas  City. 

For  hours  after  her  family  knew  Mrs. 
Donnelly  had  been  kidnaped,  no  in¬ 
formation  had  been  given  to  police  or 
newspapers.  The  kidnapers  had  sent  a 
note  threatening  their  captives  with  death 
if  authorities  were  notified. 

Former  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  law  case  at  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  had  been  summon^  to  Kansas 
City  to  aid  in  the  search. 

Shortly  before  noon  edition  press  time 
Dec.  17,  word  came  to  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  and  the  Kansas  City  Star 
that  Senator  Reed  was  hurrying  to 
the  city. 

But  the  news  had  been  traveling 
ahead  of  Senator  Reed,  and  Dick  Smith, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  decided  not  to  hold,  and 
ran  an  extra  chaser  on  the  noon  edition. 

Mr.  Smith  then  put  in  calls  for  per¬ 
sons  influential  in  both  civic  and  under¬ 
world  activities  and  suggested  that  if 
the  word  went  out  that  there  would  be 
no  aid  or  sympathy  in  any  quarter  for 
the  criminals,  and  that  all  avenues  of 
escape  would  be  closed  to  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  connections,  they  would 
weaken  and  return  their  prisoners. 

Chief  of  Police  Siegfried,  following 
the  same  plan,  also  called  underworld 
characters  to  his  office  and  told  them  the 
victims  had  to  be  delivered. 

Less  than  18  hours  later  the  victims 
had  been  returned  to  their  homes  after 
the  chief  of  police  had  received  a  call 
telling  him  where  he  could  find  them. 

Ir^der  the  heading,  “Decency 
Triumphs”  the  Journal-Post,  had  this 
to  say: 

“The  release  of  Mrs.  Nell  Donnelly, 
unharmtd  and  without  the  payment  of 
ransom,  is  a  victory  for  decency. 

“It  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  aroused  public  opinion. 

“The  publicity  that  had  been  given  the 
crime  made  its  consummation  difficult, 
it  cahed  for  new  plans  and  new  methods. 
The  kidnapers  did  not  feel  themselves 
equal  to  the  task.” 


R.  BIGELOW  LOCKWOOD 

R.  Bigelow  Lockwood,  advertising  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  this  week.  He  was  49  years  old 
and  had  worked  with  the  publishing 
house  for  20  years.  He  was  a  meml)er 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
and  is  sur\Mved  by  his  wife,  a  son  and 
his  father. 


TED  ROBINSON  ELECTED 

Edwin  Meade  (Ted)  Robinson,  author 
of  the  daily  editorial  page  column, 
“The  Philosopher  of  Folly,”  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Dec.  19.  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  club. 


NEW  PARIS  GROUP 


American  and  British  Women  Writers 
Form  Press  Association 

Twenty-four  British  and  American 
newspaper  women  in  Paris  formed  the 
Anglo-American  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  luncheon  meeting  organized 
last  week  by  Mary  Knight  of  United 
Press  Paris  bureau.  This  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  decision  of  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  to  postpone  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  admitting  women  to  membership 
until  the  next  annual  meeting.  At  the 
same  meeting  at  which  this  decision  was 
taken  the  men’s  group  also  elected  new 
officers  as  follows: 

Ralph  Heinzen,  manager.  United  Press 
Paris  bureau,  president,  succeeding  Don 
Pollock  of  the  London  Morning  Post; 
David  Scott,  I^ondon  Times,  and  Leland 
Stowe,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American,  vice-presidents ;  G. 
I..angelaan,  Associated  Press,  treasurer ; 
and  Dermot  McDermot,  Cardiff  Western 
Mail,  .secretary. 

Members  of  the  new  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  William  Bird,  Nett>  York  Sun; 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  Neivs; 
Henri  Bourdon,  London  Daily  Netes- 
Chronicle;  J.  J.  Deeth,  Central  News ; 
Ralph  J.  Frantz,  Chicago  Tribune  Paris 
edition:  Eric  Hawkins.  Paris  Herald; 
Richard  McMillan,  United  Press,  and 
Roland  Atkinson,  Continental  Daily  Mail. 


REPORTER  SOLVES  MYSTERY 


Slender  Clue  Leads  to  Discovery  of 

Hit-and-Run  Driver  in  Fall  River 

keen  knowledge  of  local  events  en¬ 
abled  Tom  Brindley,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News  reporter,  to  make  the  most 
of  a  slender  bit  of  evidence  and  bring 
about  the  apprehension  of  a  hit-and-run 
driver  who  had  left  a  dying  woman  by  the 
roadside  in  Westport,  Mass.,  recently. 
His  deductions  1^  to  the  arrest  of 
Samuel  Lee  Jackson.  19,  Pomfret  .\cad- 
emv  student,  and  son  of  a  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  manufacturer,  12  hours  after  Mrs. 
.'\nna  Santos,  .S8.  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
had  died  of  injuries. 

Brindley  found  a  glove  marked  with 
the  name  of  Tilden  Brown,  one  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  companions.  He  knew  Pomfret 
Academy  had  played  football  out  of  town 
that  day  and  the  students  would  be  re¬ 
turning  along  the  Fall  River-New  Bed¬ 
ford  highway  about  the  time  of  the 
accident.  He  traced  the  glove  to  the 
academy  and  the  next  morning  state 
police  had  arrested  their  man. 


ALICIA  PATTERSON  MARRIED 

Miss  Alicia  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  co-publishCT  of 
the  Nnv  Y'ork  Daily  Nnvs  and  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Toseph  W.  Brooks  of  New  York 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York, 
Dec.  23.  Details  of  the  wedding  were 
not  made  public.  The  engagement  of 
Miss  Patterson  and  Mr.  Brooks  became 
known  in  October  after  Mr.  Brooks  had 
crashed  in  a  plane  belonging  to  Miss 
Patterson,  which  he  was  piloting  near 
South  Bend.  Ind. 


NOW  DOG  SHOOTS  MAN 

A  new  standard  for  news  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Chicago  this  week  when  a 
watchman  was  shot  by  a  dog.  Henry 
Rigsby  is  the  new  standard-bearer  and 
he  works  for  the  Diamond  T.  Truck 
Company.  His  dog.  in  a  playful  mood, 
jumped  against  him.  The  watchman 
happened  to  have  his  hand  on  the  pistol 
in  his  holster  and  it  went  off.  The 
bullet  fractured  Rigsby’s  left  leg. 


PUBLISHER  SEEKS  NOMINATION 

C.  F.  Beushausen,  publisher,  Loup  City 
(Neb.)  Sherman  County  Times,  has 
been  nominated  for  lieutenant  governor 
in  the  Democratic  state  primary.  He 
served  in  the  1^3  legislature. 


JOINS  WESTINGHOUSE 

Robert  O.  Richards,  feature  writer  and 
state  editor  of  the  Mansfield  (O.)  Nervs, 
joined  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  21, 


GIRL  EDITING  COAST  PAPER 


Claims  for  the  youngest  and  pretti¬ 
est  newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
in  California  are  being  advanced  by 
citizens  of  Le  Grand,  since  Miss 
Marguerite  Dexter,  19,  took  over  the 
Le  Grand  Advocate,  weekly,  re¬ 
cently.  She  expects  to  purchase  the 
paper.  Her  father,  John  L,  Dexter, 
is  publisher  of  the  Mariposa  Gazette. 


BONDHOLDERS  GET  PAYMENT 

The  bondholders’  protective  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chicago  livening  I^ost  build¬ 
ing  corporation  first  mortgage  leasehold 
six  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds  distrib¬ 
uted  checks  this  week  at  the  rate  of  $10 
for  each  $1,000  of  bonds  to  apply  on  the 
July  1,  1931,  interest  coupons,  payment 
on  which  had  been  defaulted.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  being  operated  under  the  control 
of  the  committee  without  the  expense  of 
foreclo.sure,  receivership  or  similar  legal 
proceedings. 


TUBE  SPEEDS  PHOTO  DELIVERY 

Pneumatic  Underground  System  UitJ 
by  A.P.  for  Chicago  Service 

News  pictures  in  Chicago  travel  from 
the  Associated  Press  offices  to  news- 
papers  at  the  rate  of  2,000  feet  a  minutt 
through  the  pneumatic  tube  system  tint 
has  been  in  use  many  years  to  carry  City 
Press  copy  from  the  loop  district  to  ne)»'5- 
paper  plants.  Photos  have  been  delivered 
in  this  fashion  for  the  last  two  years. 
Before  that  the  carriers,  in  which  tlK 
photos  would  have  to  be  placed  were  too 
small  for  an  8  by  10  print,  and  -larger 
carriers  stuck  in  the  bends  of  the  tubes. 
This  was  overcome  by  making  longer 
carriers  of  greater  diameter  of  rubber 
composition  tubing  with  enough  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  make  the  turns.  Each  carrier  will 
hold  10  prints. 

The  tubes  are  laid  60  feet  under  Chi¬ 
cago’s  streets.  Photographs  can  travel 
through  them  from  the  A.P.  office  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance,  in  three 
minutes.  The  distance  is  a  bit  more  thii 
a  mile,  and  it  would  take  a  messenger 
approximately  30  minutes  to  make  the 
trip. 


RAISED  $13,002  FOR  POOR 


Toys  and  Food  Distributed  Christmsi 
Day  by  Newark  News 

The  poor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were 
made  happy  Christmas  Day  through  the 
distribution  of  toys  and  food  purchased 
by  the  Newark  F.vcning  Netes  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund.  Collections  for  the  fund 
were  begun  several  months  ago  and  the 
total  two  days  before  Christmas  was 
$13,002. 

Trucks  of  the  South  End  Express 
Company  which  are  used  daily  to  re 
liver  the  News  to  dealers  were  turned 
ever  to  the  work  of  carrying  toys  to  the 
hospitals  and  homes  for  crippled  childrea 
The  toys  were  donated  by  the  Goodfel- 
low’ship  Club  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Eugene  W.  Farrell,  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
i'.vening  News,  represented  the  hospital 
at  a  C  hristmas  party  of  the  Goodfellow- 
ship  Club,  Dec.  22. 


HERBERT  EVERETT  RESIGNS 


TO  LIFT  CENSORSHIP 

Early  lifting  of  the  federal  censorship 
on  the  press  w'as  predicted  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  this  week  as  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  Getulio  Vargas  took  under  consid¬ 
eration  a  petition  of  the  Brazilian  Press 
Association  asking  abolition  of  news  re¬ 
strictions.  The  petition  was  presented 
by  Herbert  Moses,  publisher  of  O  Globo 
of  Rio,  and  president  of  the  Rio  Press 
Club.  Moses  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  censorship  would  be  lifted  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 


Herbert  C.  Everett,  general  mer¬ 
chandising  counsellor  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  has  resigned  from  the 
Hearst  organization  to  return  to  the  r^ 
tail  business.  Three  years  ago  he  left 
the  merchandising  and  sales  manag^ 
ment  of  a  Southern  store  to  take  up 
the  work  of  counselling  stores  in  cities 
where  Hearst  papers  are  located.  Mr. 
Everett  is  not  yet  ready  to  announce  his 
future  plans.  No  successor  has  been 
appoint^. 


TO 

NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS 


Do  YOU  need  an  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  in  the  East?  For  twenty  years 
my  organization  has  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  We  now  have  every  facility 
to  take  on  the  representation  of  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
publishers  who  are  In  need  of  adequate  representation. 

John  H.  Livingston,  Jr., 

425  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Cal.  5-2151 

“Concessionaire  Fifth  Avenue  Busm^ 
Concessionaire  Terminal  Taxieaos 
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retail  copy  adopting 

CUSTOMERS’  VIEW 

{Contimud  from  page  11) 


for  still  greater  care  in  the  preparation 
and  handling  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  even  more  apparent. 

If  Dr.  McNair  had  not  been  a  Harvard 
professor,  the  chances  are  that  he  might 
have  told  his  department  and  specialty 
store  audience  that  “You  and  your  stores 
are  in  one  hell  of  a  jam!  The  only 
<jiance  you  have  of  getting  out  alive  is  to 
strip  down  to  your  B.V.D.’s  and  squeeze 
tvery  nickel  until  the  buffalo  hide  comes 
off  in  your  hands." 

What  was  it  that  had  happened  in 
1930? 

The  total  expense  of  operating  every 
type  of  department  and  specialty  store, 
according  to  the  Harvard  figures,  in¬ 
creased  anywhere  from  4.9  per  cent  (for 
department  stores  with  sales  volumes  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000  a  year)  to  7.3  per 
cent  (department  stores  under  $500,000 
a  year),  these  figures,  of  course,  repre¬ 
senting  percentages  of  net  sales.  At  the 
same  time,  the  gross  margin  in  these 
same  stores  showed  a  marked  decline, 
with  the  exception  of  stores  selling  more 
than  $2,(X)0,0()0  a  year,  which  just  man¬ 
aged  to  break  even  with  their  1929 
figures. 

Expenses  up.  margins  down — is  there 
any  wonder  that,  in  a  year  when  sales 
volume  came  harder  than  pulling  ele¬ 
phants’  tusks,  net  profit  was  a  minus 
sign  all  along  the  line,  with  not  a  single 
department  or  specialty  store  classifica¬ 
tion  showing  a  plus  mark? 

Rental  led  the  list  of  increases  over 
1929  with  jumps  of  from  11.8  to  15.5  per 
cent. 

Total  payroll  expense  (which  has 
been  considerably  reduced  during  the 
present  year  through  the  lopping  off  of 
dead  wood  and  the  intelligent  employ¬ 
ment  of  part-timers)  came  next,  and 
advertising  costs  stood  third  on  the  list, 
j  with  the  largest  classification  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  showing  the  greatest  increase 


— 5.8  per  cent — as  against  a  specialty 
store  average  of  2.7  per  cent  more  than 
in  1929.  Inasmuch  as  retail  advertising 
expenditures  were  decreased  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  during  1930  and  volume 
dropped  a  full  8  per  cent,  this  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  an  improvement  in  the 
productive  power  of  the  space  used,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  percentage  cost. 
Moreover,  it  indicated  very  clearly — as 
leading  stores  throughout  the  country 
realized  during  1931 — ^the  necessity  for 
more  productive  use  of  their  advertising 
space  and,  still  more  specifically,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  that  would  tend  to  sell  the  store 
as  a  whole  rather  to  attempt  to  sell  small 
stocks  of  bargain-priced,  loss-rather- 
than-profit  merchandise. 

In  short,  as  Paul  Murphy,  advertising 
manager  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Brooklyn,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in 
the  craft,  told  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  June  of 
this  year,  “It  would  be  well  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  stopped  its  chatter  for  a 
moment  and  took  a  look  at  itself  and  its 
work  through  the  customer’s  eyes.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  our  cus¬ 
tomers  very  well.  Yet  I  have  a  feeling 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  floundering  ineflfi- 
ciency  which  characterizes  much  of  our 
advertising  effort  is  born  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  our  consumer  statistics  very 
well,  but  our  customers  not  at  all. 

“Most  of  us  advertisers  are  not  aver¬ 
age.  W'e  are  better  educated,  we  make 
more  money,  we  live  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  great  mass  of  people  who  buy  the 
greater  part  of  the  merchandise  we  sell. 
It’s  dangerous  for  us,  therefore,  to 
rely  too  much  on  our  own  reactions. 
Our  biggest  problem  is  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mon  touch,  to  look  at  everything  we  do 
‘through  the  customer’s  eyes.’  The  motto 
that  every  one  of  us  should  paste  in  his 
hat  is  that  ‘For  most  stores  the  social 
register  and  the  cash  register  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  connection.’  ’’ 

And,  because  more  and  more  stores 
have  come  to  this  same  conclusion,  retail 
advertising  during  the  past  year  has 
taken  on  a  distinctly  saner  and  more 
sensible — which  also  means  a  far  more 


profitable — angle  of  attack.  There  has 
been  less  emphasis  upon  exclusiveness 
and  more  upon  economy ;  fewer  cam¬ 
paigns  designed  primarily  to  pander  to 
the  pride  of  those  who  prepare  tliem  and 
more  that  get  down  to  rock-bottomed 
words  of  one  syllable;  fewer  attempts  to 
secure  the  chauffeur-driven  trade  of  the 
Colonel’s  ladv  and  more  shots  aimed 
directly  at  Judy  O’Grady.  In  1931,  and 
the  same  thing  promises  to  hold  true  in 
1932,  the  Judy  O’Gradys  are  the  ones 
who  are  spending  the  great  majority  of 
the  money  that  is  being  spent,  while  the 
Colonels’  ladies  haven’t  by  any  means 
recovered  from  their  stock  market  excur¬ 
sions  or,  because  of  the  deflation  of  boom¬ 
time  salaries,  have  found  themselves 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Judy. 

Nineteen  thirty-one  showed  a  most 
encouraging  tendency  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  to  acknowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  this  fact. 
Nineteen  thirty-two  bids  fair  to  be  marked 
by  a  still  more  profitable  realization  of 
the  value  of  advertising  that  keeps  its 
feet  squarely  on  the  ground  and  aims  to 
sell  t^ople  what  they  need,  rather  than 
exploiting  w'hat  they  want  but  cannot 
afford  to  buy  at  the  moment. 


BIG  HELPING  OF  FOOD 
COPY  BUILT  SALES 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


tomatoes  have  it ;  Heinz  Rice  Flakes  have 
it,  too,  said  the  copy. 

The  distinction  to  which  cheese  was 
elevated  by  high-class,  plenty-of-white- 
space  advertising  is  another  notable  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  year,  attributed  to 
the  Kraft-Phenix  Corporation  and  Bor¬ 
den’s. 

Kraft-Phenix  will  be  listed  as  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  endorsers  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  the  1931  roll  is 
called.  Besides  promoting  cheese  with 
inenu-ettes  for  all  occasions,  this  com¬ 
pany  placed  full  pages  to  exploit  Kraft 
mayonnaise  while  the  picnic  and  salad 
season  was  in  its  zenith.  The  mayon¬ 


naise  appeal  stressed  “fresh  as  a  new- 
peeled  orange” — backed  up  by  a  system 
of  fast  delivery  service  to  stores  and 
shops  every  week. 

The  freshness  appeal  played  its  best 
role  in  coffee  advertising  when  the  giants 
of  the  food  industry  locked  horns  with 
“dating”  and  “vacuum  tins”  and  “direct 
from  roaster  to  drinker.” 

This  big  battle  over  modern  containers 
inspired  many  others  and  led  often  to 
controversies  whether  the  old  or  new  way 
of  packing  food  is  better.  From  this  the 
public  benefited  by  being  given  expert 
advice  on  both  sides  and  distributors 
doubtless  got  their  reward  in  increased 
sales  all  along  the  line  because  of  an 
awakened  interest  in  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  food. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  coffee  can  debate,  a  baker  of  cookies 
in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  revived  “the  old- 
fashioned  cookie  jar.”  For  98  cents  this 
advertiser  provided  a  jar  and  two  dozen 
cookies,  then  suggested  that  “your  grocer 
will  be  interested  in  keeping  your  cookie 
jar  filled.” 

So  goes  this  very  old  business  of  tempt¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  appetites — serving  up 
new  and  old  ideas  in  a  very  modern  way. 
Food  distributors  have  found  a  way  to 
overcome  diet  fads  and  to  make  people 
think  as  much,  if  not  more,  about  their 
tables  as  their  automobiles,  clothes  or 
furniture.  That  w’ay  is  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

There’s  food  for  thought  in  their  1931 
schedules. 


GOLF  TOURNEY  IN  EL  PASO 

The  first  annual  El  Paso  newspaper¬ 
men’s  golf  tournament  Dec.  13  ended  in 
victory  for  the  Morning  Times  over  the 
Heraid-Post  by  a  score  of  90  to  29. 
Members  of  the  winning  team  were  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dorrance  Roderick,  Joseph  Ne- 
varro,  Mayo  Seamon,  John  McIntosh, 
Paxton  Dent,  Kay  Lewis,  Willis  Wilkins, 
R.  D.  McNeil  and  Carl  Williams.  Losers 
were  Editor  Wallace  Perry,  Paul  Beedle, 
Wiley  Stewart,  Robert  Ingram,  Van 
Chumley,  Waldron  Hale,  Tlavid  Mc- 
Graw,  Ralph  Wheeler  and  Clifton  Webb. 


Advertising  and  Selling  Campaigns  in 
Bnf falo^  Cleveland  or  Pittsbnrgh 
Shonld  Inelnde  Erie,  Pa. 

Erie  is  easily  accessible  to  salesmen  travelling  western  New  York,  eastern  Ohio  and  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  1930  Census  of  Population  and  Distribution  establishes  Erie  as  a  profitable  market  with  a  state  rank  of: 

4lh  in  Population —  115,967 

5th  in  Total  Retail  Sales —  $59,234,000 

5th  in  Total  Food  Sales —  $14,301,000 

4th  in  Total  Automotive  Sales  —  $12,632,000 
5th  in  Total  Drug  Store  Sales  —  $  1,648,000 

Zone  selling  and  not  state  lines  govern  the  selection  of  Erie. 

National  advertisers  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  should  certainly  include  Erie.  Salesmen  in  those 
cities  can  easily  reach  Erie  in  two  or  three  hours. 

No  other  cities  affect  Erie’s  retail  buying. 

No  outside  daily  newspapers  affect  Erie’s  reading. 

The  Erie  Daily  Times  serves  the  entire  territory. 

ERIE  DAILY  TIMES 

Founded  in  1888  by  present  Owner-Publisher 

ERIE,  PA. 


National  Representatives 

E.  KATZ  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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RADIO  BOARD  SPEAKS 
FOR  PUBLIC  RIGHTS 


Commending  New  Broadceeting  Sys¬ 
tem,  U.  S.  Commission  Says  Per¬ 
sistent  Advertising  Abuses  Would 
Warrant  Change  in  System 


By  George  H.  Manning 
IVashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22. — The 
Federal  Radio  Commission  has  com¬ 
mended  to  the  licensees  of  all  broad¬ 
casting  stations  the  code  of  ethics  _  recently 
adopt^  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  the  commission  pointed  out 
that  the  rights  of  123,000,000  American 
persons  in  broadcasting  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  “And  if  their  share  of  this  form 
of  entertainment  can  be  received  only 
at  the  expense  of  advertising  statements 
or  claims  which  are  false,  deceptive  or 
exaggerated,  or  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  contain  matter  which 
would  be  commonly  regarded  as  offensive 
to  persons  of  recognized  types  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  religious  belief,  then 
they  are  justified  in  demanding  a  change 
in  the  system.” 

The  commission  expressed  the  belief, 
however,  that  since  many  of  the  policies 
of  the  infant  industry  must  be  shaped  by 
experience,  the  licensee  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  care  of  the  individual 
problems  that  confront  him,  at  least  un¬ 
til  such  a  time  as  it  is  demonstrated  that 
he  cannot  handle  them. 

The  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
broadcasters  reads  as  follows: 

“1.  Recognizing  that  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence  includes  persons  of  all  ages  and  all 
types  of  political,  social  and  religious 
belief,  every  broadcaster  will  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  broadcasting  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  which  would  commonly  be  regarded 
as  offensive. 

“2.  When  the  facilities  of  a  broad¬ 
caster  are  used  by  others  than  the 
owner,  the  broadcaster  shall  ascertain 
the  financial  responsibility  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  such  client,  that  no  dishonest, 
fraudulent  or  dangerous  person,  firm  or 
organization  may  gain  access  to  the 
radio  audience. 

“3.  Matter  which  is  barred  from  the 
mails  as  fraudulent,  deceptive  or  obscene 
shall  not  be  broadcast. 

“4.  Every  broadcaster  shall  exercise 
great  caution  in  accepting  any  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  regarding  products  or  services 
which  may  he  injurious  to  health. 

“5.  No  broadcaster  shall  permit  the 
broadcasting  of  advertising  statements  or 
claims  which  he  knows  or  believes  to  be 
false,  deceptive  or  grossly  exaggerated. 

“6.  Every  broadcaster  shall  strictly 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927  regarding  the  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  of  sponsored  or  paid-for  material. 

“7.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
bri'adcasting  of  statements  derogatory  to 
other  stations,  to  individuals,  or  to  com¬ 
peting  products  or  services,  except  where 
the  law  specifically  provides  that  the 
station  has  no  right  of  censorship. 

“8.  Where  charges  of  violation  of  any 
article  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Broadcasters  are 
filed  in  writing  with  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
investigate  such  charges  and  notify  the 
station  of  its  findings.” 


NO  SHEEP  DIP  IN  THIS  BLURB 


NOTE  TO  EDITOR: 

submitted  for  your  consideration  on  the  basis  of  its 
feeder  interest^  A  complete  plate  or  mat  will  be  supplied  to  you 
i^tnout  cost  upon  application.  A  prepared  order  card  is  enclosed. 

WALTERS  FEATURE  SERVICE, 

320  East  45th  Street. 

New  York  City. 


Eugenie’s  Grandfather  Was  an  American 


Empress  Eugenie, 
from  the  portrait  by  Winterhalter. 


IT’S  a  high-sounding  name,  Marie- 
Eugenie-Ianace-Auaustine  de  Mon- 


X  Eugenie-Ignace-Augustine  de  Mon- 
tijo,  Empress  of  the  French,  wife  of 
Napoleon  III,  but  few  people  know 
her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Kirkpatrick,  American  Consul 
at  Malaga,  Spain.  The  great  ladies 
who  attended  social  functions  in 
France’s  magnificent  palaces  didn’t 
like  the  little  upstart.  Finally  Eu¬ 
genie  complained  of  an  insult  from 
the  wife  of  a  high  official  at  a  New 
Year’s  Eve  ball  at  the  Tuileries  Pal¬ 
ace  in  Paris.  The  Emperor  heard  of 
the  insult  and  calmly  said  to  Eugenie, 
“I  will  avenge  you.”  Three  days 


later  he  proposed.  Eugenie’s  beauty 
and  charm  set  the  style  in  the  gay 
French  capital.  Sixty  years  later  she 
is  again  setting  the  style,  for  Eug^ie 
hats  are  sweeping  the  country.  Eu¬ 
genie  smoked  cigarettes  and  broke 
down  many  ancient  prejudices  just 
as  the  American  woman  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  removal  of  certain 
harmful  irritants  from  cigarettes  by 
such  modem  methods  as  the  toasting 
process  including  the  use  of  ultm 
violet '  rays  has  broken  down  the 
prejudice  against  smoking  by  women. 
Modern  science  has  achieved  many 
wonders  and  the  creative  mind  is 
always  at  work  to  devise  such  aids 
to  smokers  as  the  notched-tab  cello¬ 
phane  package  which  allows  one  to 
open  the  moisture-proof  package  by 
simply  holding  down  one  tab  and  tear- 
ing  off  one  corner  by  pulling  on  the 
other  tab. 


All  harmful  ingredients — harmful,  that  is,  to  the  sale  of  a  certain  cigarette — 
name  obscured  by  a  toasted  smoke  screen — have  been  eliminated  from  this 
hand-out  submitted  to  editors  on  tlie  basis  of  its  “reader  interest.”  The  under¬ 
lined  portions  were  not  thus  emphasized  by  the  Walters  F'eature  Service, 
which  sent  it  out. 


DAILIES  FAIR  TO  “DRYS’ 


WOULD  REPEAL  AD  TAX 


WERTHEIMER  FORMS  AGENCY 

The  John  Curtiss  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  stockholders.  Its 
accounts,  staff,  and  offices  at  2.^  Park 
avenue,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  L.  D. 
Wertheimer  Company,  .Advertising,  Inc., 
effective  Jan.  1.  The  new  agency  has 
been  incorporated  by  L.  D.  \\'ertheimer, 
who  for  many  years  was  vice-president, 
general  manager,  and  half-owner  of  the 
Curtiss  agency.  Accounts  taken  over  by 
the  new  organization  are :  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son,  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
Anchor  Line,  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  and  Union 
Castle  Line. 


Head  of  Prohibition  Group  Says  Hit 
Hat  Is  Off  to  Press 

Praise  for  newsnaiiers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  was  voiced  in  Washington  Dec.  15 
by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  head  of  the 
Allied  Forces  for  Prohibition,  new  dry 
organization  sponsoring  a  nation-wide 
campaign  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment. 

“My  hat  has  been  off  to  the  fourth 
estate,”  Dr.  Poling  said.  “With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  papers  in  about  8  of  the 
97  cities  we  have  visited  in  the  last  three 
months,  we’ve  received  every  stick  t)f 
news  space  which  the  campaign  has 
deserved.” 

The  campaigners  of  the  .Allied  Forces 
plan  to  cover  a  total  of  587  cities 
throughout  the  countrv  in  271  days.  The 
drive  will  be  concluded  early  in  June, 
1932,  at  Atlantic  Citv.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Poling  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Christian  Herald. 


DAILIES’  PLANES  HAVE 
FLOWN  177,797  MILES 


San  Antonio  Official  Asks  Abandon¬ 
ment  of  $102,000  Municipal  Fund 

(By  tclc(iraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusker) 

San  -Antonio,  Dec.  21. — Repeal  of 
San  .Antonio’s  municipal  advertising  tax 
of  five  cents  on  each  $100  assessment  was 
proiiosed  by  City  Commissioner  Paul 
Steffler  today  and  was  referred  by  the 
commission  to  a  committee  for  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  tax  would  have  raised  about 
$102,000  annually. 

.A  similar  levy  has  been  collected  the 
past  year  or  two  to  finance  a  national 
publicity  campaign  in  liehalf  of  San 
Antonio.  Some  time  ago  a  suit  attack¬ 
ing  its  constitutionality  was  enjoined.  The 
Texas  district  appellate  court  reversed 
the  trial  court  and  dissolved  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  Plaintiffs,  however,  appealed  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  recently 
granted  writ  of  error  agreeing  to  review 
the  case. 


4,719  Flights  Made  and  10,892  Pu, 
sengers  Carried  by  Ships  of 
Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune 


Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  airplanes  have  flown  the  equivalent 
of  seven  times  around  the  world,  with¬ 
out  a  serious  accident,  in  a  little  more 
than  3^  years. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  have  used 
planes  for  covering  stories,  for  business 
trips  and  for  promotion  purposes. 

The  Iowa  newspapers  actively  entered 
aviation  in  May  1928  with  the  purchiue 
of  a  five-place  Fairchild  cabin  mono¬ 
plane.  It  was  named  Good  News  as  the 
result  of  a  contest  to  select  a  name. 

The  first  plane  was  sold  in  June,  1930, 
following  the  purchase  a  month  earlier 
of  an  eight-place  Stinson  cabin  mono¬ 
plane.  It  was  christened  Good  News  II 
and  still  is  in  service  and  in  good  flying 
condition. 

Good  News  III,  a  two-place  Pitcairn 
autogiro  was  purchased  and  delivered 
Aug.  20,  1931. 

The  three  planes  up  to  Dec.  14,  had 
made  4,719  flights  for  a  total  distance  of 
177,797  miles,  and  had  carried  10,892 
passengers. 

Charles  W.  Gatschet,  chief  pilot,  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  company,  took 
the  autogiro  to  88  towns  and  cities  in 
Iowa  between  Sept.  28  and  Dec.  8,  when 
the  tour  was  halted  for  the  winter  Im:^ 
cause  of  the  weather. 

The  autogiro  was  demonstrated  and 
exhibited  in  each  town  and  passenger 
flights  given  to  prominent  people.  The* 
included  the  mayor,  school  sujierintend- 
ents,  local  commercial  and  community 
association  executives  and  the  local  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers.  In  addition  rides 
were  given  to  carrier  salesmen  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  circulation  de 
partment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  plane  was  seen 
by  180,000  people  on  this  tour.  Rida 
were  given  to  W)2  guests  and  1.228  car¬ 
rier  salesmen.  Between  Aug.  20,  when 
the  autogiro  was  delivered  and  Nov.  20, 
Pilot  Gatschet  had  Good  News  111  on 
the  ground  only  6  days.  That  is,  he 
made  flights  daily,  with  only  2  days  of 
rest  each  month  for  three  months. 

In  addition  to  the  flights  made  in  Iowa 
with  the  autogiro,  it  was  demonstrated 
and  e.xhibited  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  at  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  and  at  the  South  Dakota  State 
Fair  at  Huron. 

In  addition  to  the  flying  done  by  the 
company  planes,  Gardner  Cowles, 
executive  editor  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  owns  a  private  Stinson  . I r.,  lour 
place  cabin  monoplane  which  has  .12: 
liours  in  the  air.  Mr.  Cowles,  himselt, 
has  a  pilot's  license. 


$150,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 

.A  decision  of  the  .Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
upheld  an  order  previously  granted  which 
di.smissed  the  complaint  in  a  suit  tOT 
$150.(XX)  libel  damages  brought  by  the 
Slnibcrt  Theatre  Corporation  against 
Life  Publishing  Company,  owners  ot 
Life.  The  ruling  was  handed  down  on 
Dec.  19.  The  action  arose  over  a  hype^ 
thetical  question,  .supixiscdly  ®**'*^_2 
Walter  Winchell,  the  columnist.  TM 
idaintiffs  asserted  that  the  inquiry  wasW 
a  libelous  nature.  .A  justice  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
charges  and  an  apneal  was  taken. 


MERWIN’S  PLANE  DAMAGED 

Davis  Merwin,  publisher,  Bloomington 
(111.)  Pantograph,  crashed  his  airplane 
on  a  golf  course  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
Dec.  19  after  a  forced  landing  on  account 
of  fog.  After  having  the  propeller  and 
undercarriage  repaired,  he  proceeded 
with  his  passenger,  Vaughn  Heath, 
Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  to  Bloomington. 
Neither  was  hurt. 


SPIVEY  HOME  IS  SOLD 


The  residence  of  Allen  T.  Spivey, 
owner  and  jiublisher  of  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  who  died  March  10, 
1931,  was  sold  for  $29,610  at  auction  on 
Dec.  19  under  the  direction  of  Marshall 
Spivey,  his  brother  and  administrator  of 
the  estate.  The  .sale  had  no  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  newspaper. 


MAYOR  CALLS  MEETING 

Mayor  Cerniak  met  with  publish^ 
of  Chicago  newspapers  Wediiesd^’. 

23,  to  urge  them  to  support  his  efforts  to 
avoid  municipal  bankruptcy.  The 
discussed  pending  legislation  and  urgw 
support  for  Chicago’s  legislative  pr®" 
gram. 


NEW  CARTOON  FEATURE 

The  Gannett  newspapers  are 
a  new  feature,  “Plain  F'olks  Sketd’^ 
by  Jerry  Costello,  cartoonist  for  ^ 
.Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  Sews. 
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get  even  heat 

FROM  BETTiR  HARD  COAL 


PROVLOINCt 


Timmons  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  club  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  a 
Washington  correspondent  about  fifteen 
years. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  was  elected  vice-president; 
Lee  Poe  Hart,  Xcw  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  secretary ;  George  E.  Durno, 
International  News  Service,  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Troy 
Times,  treasurer.  The  following  direc¬ 
torate  was  named : 

Sir  Wilmott  I..ewis.  London  Times; 
William  C.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger;  Ralph  A.  Collins,  Ndio  York 
Sun;  Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  Washington 
Post;  Robert  S.  Pickens,  Associated 
Press ;  George  W.  Stimpson,  Pathfinder; 
and  Lorenzo  Martin,  Louisz'ille  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Approximately  .sOO  newspapermen 
took  part  in  the  elections.  The  new  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  installed  in  January. 

.Annual  meeting  of  the  voting  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  National  Press  Building 
Corporation  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Jan. 
5,  and  12  o’clock  noon,  in  the  offices  of 
the  corporation  in  Washington.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  elect  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  of  officers,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  other  business. 

Lawrence  B.  Campbell  is  secretary  of 
the  corporation. 


in  controlling  the  body’s  temperature. 

When  chilled,  these  tiny  blood  vessels 
contract,  forcing  the  warm  blood  away 
from  the  cold  spot.  If  much  chilled, 
these  tiny  tubes  contract  so  tightly  that 
the  small  muscles  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin  pucker  it  into  what  we 
call  ‘goose  flesh.’  When  the  air  becomes 
hot,  the  peripheral  capillaries  expand, 
bringing  added  blood  to  the  skin.  Their 
activitv  stimulates  the  sweat  glands, 
w'hich  discharge  moisture  to  evaporate 
on  the  skin  to  cool  off  the  blood.  When 
your  P.C’s  expand  and  contract,  they  not 
only  make  you  uncomfortable,  but  they 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  other  parts 
of  the  body — the  membranes  of  the  throat 
and  chest  are  affected,  for  instance,  so 
that  their  resistance  to  germs  is  lessened. 

"That’s  why  uneven  temperatures  are 

likelv  to  cause  colds,  coughs  or  worse  «■  . 

Cleveland  News  and  Houston  Chroni- 

.\h,  there  it  is — in  the  last  sentojice.  cle  Correspondent  Named  Presi- 
Uneven  temperature.  Now,  his  news  in-  jent — Brandt,  Hart,  Durno 

stinct  at  once  told  the  advertising  pro-  ,  u 

genitor  of  the  idea  that  “Reading  hard  «“*">»<>«*  Chosen 

coal — with  its  steady,  even  heat — keeps  - 

you  from  having  the  ‘dragged  down’  feel-  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  22. — Bascom 
ing  that  warns  you  of  overworked  P.C’s.’’  N.  Timmons,  Washington  correspondent 
Hence,  to  keep  your  P.C’s  always  in  of  the  Cleveland  Nezes  and  the  Houston 
good  working  order,  burn  Reading  coal.  Chronicle,  was  elected  president  of  the 

Effective,  too,  since  the  company  re-  National  Press  Club  for  the  coming  year 
ports  that  the  idea,  broadcast  in  large  at  the  election  held  last  Saturday.  He 
space  in  the  daily  newspapers,  has  in-  will  succeed  Eugene  S.  Leggett,  Detroit 
creased  sales.  Tree  Press  correspondent. 


NEWSPAPER  ONLY  MEDIUM 
FOR  UNSE'TTLED  TIMES 
ii'T  BELIEVE  that  more  and  more 
the  American  bu.-siness  man  is 
coming  to  the  realization  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  only  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  that  will  serve 
him  promptly  in  these  days  of  con¬ 
stant  changes  in  prices  as  well  as 
buying  habits. — J.  R.  Jones,  vice- 
president,  Crowley  Milner  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit. 


‘Peripheral  Capillaries”  Being  Fea¬ 
tured  in  Large  Space  to  Sell 
Coal  for  Pennsylvania 
Firm 


By  Arthur  Joyce 

Richard  .4.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
Never  before  has  the  reportorial  “no 
for  news’’  been  so  conspicuous  or  mo 
important  in  the  creation  of  advertisii 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 
ELECTS  TIMMONS 


'nJer  a  Debulmle’i  Charming  Shin . . . 

Or  a  'Longthoreman'i  Toughened  Hide 


Control  Their  Comfort! 


“B.C.”  copy  being  used  to  push  local 
sales. 

campaigns  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
tian  it  is  today. 

This,  truly,  is  the  heyday  for  the 
dhorially-traincd  newspaperman  in  the 
add  of  advertising.  And  nowhere  is  this 
tact  more  strongly  recognized  than  in 
Ae  copy  and  contact  departments  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Those  familiar  with  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  can  call  to  mind  offliand  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  which  demonstrate  how 
the  reportorial  news  sense  has  been 
drafted  for  tlie  “idea”  to  promote  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign.  Take  halitosis,  for 
eample.  Or  “B.  O.”  And  you  have 


warD 


Advance  With  Your  Products 
i^or  a  Counter  Attack  of  Dollars 
Eager  to  Buy  in  the 
RICH  PROVIDENCE  MARKET 


.dug  up — perhaps  after 
■moratory  and  historical  research,  maybe 
®  nrere  reading  between  the  lines 
*''d  the  exercise  of  keen  news  judgment. 

1  he  most  recent  example  of  this  sort 
,  's  being  featured  now  in  the  news- 
i^pers.  of  a  is  me  new 

Mvmising  campaign  of  the  Philadelphia 
®  Readme  Pnai  -,n,i  T,-«n 


-where  over  $5,000,000  in  1931  Christmas  Club  checks  were  released. 

■where  the  total  sales  on  Providence  Day,  Decemlyer  3,  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  pre-Christmas 
selling  day. 

-where  no  hank  failures  are  rejxirted  during  the  depression  {leriod. 

•where  aggressive  sales  and  advertising  promotion  of  wanted  products  during  the  coming  year  will 
reach  a  responsive  group  who  still  know  how  to  SPEND. 

More  business  is  being  obtained  in  Rhode  Island  through  the  use  of  EVENING 
papers,  where  71%  of  daily  newspaper  readers  are  found.  No  one  evening  paper 
is  hig  enough  to  do  the  job  alone.  Co  after  more  business  with 


IS  being  featured  now  in  the  news- 
•  -f  a  dozen  big  cities  is  the  new 
P  ui  me  jniiiaueipnia 

fading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

I  *  "'ws  sense”  of  the  originator  of 
is  plainly  seen  in  the 
behind  the  advertising.  He  found 
'c  somewhere,  that  all  of  us  have 
Now  these  P.C’s  are,  in  labora- 
language,  “Peripheral  Capillaries.” 
.  hie  advertising  that  they 

the  smallest  blood  vessels  in  the 
^  and  that  “millions  of  these  tiny 
^„are  underneath  every  inch  of  the 

1^11.  that’s  news — to  me,  at  least. 

~you  may  wonder — how  in  creation 
arrtiiia  mind  which  un- 

fact,  tie  it  up  with  coal — 
P  Muct  which  the  advertiser  is  using 
i*  Let’s  read  one 

the  copy: 

^  P-  C’s  are  natural  thermostats 


Sirtbunp 


Fenger-Hall,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles 


Small,  Spencer,  Levings  & 
B reiver,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
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RETAILERS  WILL  RELY  ON 
DAILIES  IN  1932 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


John  Doe,  and  telling  her  all  about  it  in 
her  happy  hunting  ground  of  bargains, — 
her  daily  newspaper.” 

J.  R.  Jones,  vice-president,  Crowley 
Milner  Company,  Detroit:  “The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  only  practical  medium  for 
advertising  these  days. 

“With  the  fluctuating  market  no  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  hope  to  get  his  merchandise 
before  the  buying  public  through  any 
other  medium  than  the  newspaper.  It  is 
the  only  flexible  medium.  We  have  found 
that  direct  mail  and  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  do  not  get  our  story  across  and 
for  this  reason  95  per  cent  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  budget  is  devoted  to  newspaper  dis¬ 
play.  The  circular,  laid  on  the  front 
porch  along  with  hundreds  of  other  cir¬ 
culars  does  not  get  to  the  buyer.  Only 
through  the  newspaper  can  we  be  certain 
that  our  message  will  get  inside  the  door 
and  l)e  read  by  the  prospective  buyer.  A 
brief  experience  with  other  media  taught 
this  lesson. 

“Xot  only  does  the  new’spaper  get  our 
mes^ge  across  to  those  we  wish  to  reach, 
but  it  also  provides  us  with  the  flexibility 
that  is  imi)erative  to  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  these  days.  With  constant  chang¬ 
ing  commodity  prices  we  cannot  lay  out 
an  advertising  campaign  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  60  days  ^ead.  A  condition 
that  exists  today  may  be  vastly  changed 
60  days  from  now.  Even  with  the  10- 
day  schedule  that  we  operate  on  we  often 
find  it  necessary  to  make  last  minute 
changes  and  only  through  nev'spaper 
media  can  this  be  done.  Our  display  can 
be  altered  to  meet  new  conditions  in  as 
short  a  time  as  two  days. 

“I  believe  that  more  and  more  the 
American  business  man  is  coming  to  the 
realization  that  the  newspaper  is  the  only 
practical  advertising  medium  that  will 
serve  him  promptly  in  these  days  of  con¬ 
stant  changes  in  prices  as  well  as  buying 
habits. 

“We  attribute  our  excellent  holiday 
volume  to  our  newspaper  displays.” 

Ernest  Kern,  president,  Ernest  Kern 
Company,  Detroit:  “We  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieve  in  newspaper  advertising — to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  have  increased  the  percent¬ 
age  of  our  holiday  advertising  budget  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  display  this  year. 
The  results  therefrom  were  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  substantiated  our  belief.” 

Arthur  Price,  sales  manager,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn:  “If  a  news¬ 
paper  were  to  write  its  news  as  most 
stores  write  their  advertising,  its  circula¬ 
tion  would  di.sappear  overnight. 

“While  many  retailers  still  debate 
whether  advertising  should  be  news,  the 
successful  store  goes  on  its  way  publish¬ 
ing  advertising  which  competes  success¬ 
fully  with  its  neighboring  news  articles 
and  features. 

“1932  will  call  a  halt  to  many  unprofit¬ 
able  practices  of  retailers.  Facing  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  as  the  urge  to  economy, 
stores  will  have  to  put  their  brakes  on  the 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  that  no  one  reads — because  it 
isn’t  NEWS. 

“1932  will  probably  see  the  best  retail 
advertising  ever  printed.  Why?  Because 
it  will  have  to  be  good— it  will  have  to 
produce.  Stores  won’t  be  able  to  go  on 
fooling  themselves  that  advertising  which 
doesn’t  bring  results  may  still  be  good — 
that  it  might  be  building  up  so-called 
‘prestige.’ 

“The  only  ‘prestige’  that  will  be  worth 
any-thing  in  1932  will  be  recorded  in  the 
tinkling  of  the  cash  register. 

“A  newspaper  has  a  great  lesson  for 
the  retail  advertiser.  Let  the  retailer 
learn  to  select  the  human  interest  stories 
to  feature,  as  does  any  good  newspaper. 
Let  the  retailer  learn  to  w'rite  his  news  so 
that  it  can  compete  with  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  around  it  in  the  newspaper. 
Let  him  learn  to  write  clearly  and  briefly 
as  does  a  news  reporter, — with  headlines 
that  tell  a  whole  story  in  a  few  words, 
command  attention  and  lead  readers  into 
the  smaller  type  below  .  .  .  with 
illustrations  that  catch  and  hold  the  eye 


.  .  .  and  typography  that  requires  no 
optical  gymnastics. 

“1932  will  be  a  great  year  for  those 
stores  that  have  learned  to  keep  their 
advertising  in  step  with  the  bristling  news 
columns  of  the  modern  newspaper.” 

Charles  L.  Finney,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  M.  Goldenberg’s,  Inc.,  Washiilgton, 
D.  C. :  “The  fact  that  we  appropriate  90 
per  cent  of  our  extensive  budget  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  spent  with  newspapers  is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  we  consider  the 
newspapers  to  be  the  best  obtainable  med¬ 
ium  by  which  we  can  convey  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  customers  and  prospective 
customers  the  story  of  our  merchandising 
activities. 

“We  depend  on  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers  to  carry  this  message  into  the 
homes  in  the  capital.  The  results,  reflect¬ 
ed  in  sales  traceable  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  convince  us  that  this  is  regularly 
accomplished  and  wx  intend  to  continue 
the  policy  which  has  been  found  to  be 
profitable.” 

Herbert  S.  Waters,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York:  “To  prophesy  for  1932  is 
almost  impossible.  Pessimism  is  destruc¬ 
tive.  Optimism  is  not  justified.  Yet  the 
picture  for  the  early  part,  namely,  Janu¬ 
ary  to  April,  is  not  too  vague.  Hence,  I 
confine  myself  to  this  period. 

Sales — Increases  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  most  careful  and  aggressive  opera¬ 
tion.  Hit-or-miss  merchandising,  listless 
advertising,  will  be  disastrous. 

“Advertising — which  has  shown  some 
improvement  in  1931,  w'ill  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  improvement  in  1932.  Vast  ap¬ 
propriations  throughout  the  United  States 
are  still  being  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly 
spent — with  apparently  little  analysis  of 
the  possibilities  of  profitable  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  copy  is  released. 

“Medium — Unquestionably  the  major 
part  of  every  department  store  sales  plan 
should  feature  newspaper  advertising. 
However,  increased  space  alone  is  not 
the  answer— better  use  IS.  And  if  you’ve 
a  real  story  to  tell — one  that  indicates  a 
substantial  return — buy  enough  newspaper 
space  to  adequately  tell  the  story.  If  you 
have  accurate  lists,  back  up  that  news¬ 
paper  use  with  carefully  advised  direct 
mail. 

“Purchases — Tremendous  effort  should 
be  accorded  more  scientific  purchasing  so 
that  a  worthwhile  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  reductions  should  be  realized.  In  my 
opinion,  too  little  emphasis  is  now  placed 
on  profitable  buying — and  too  much  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  bought  would  better  have 
been  left  alone — bought  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tity — or  priced  more  accurately  at  the 
start. 

General — Retailers  who  have  kept  their 
stocks  in  line  this  year — who  have  prop¬ 
erly  evaluated  their  inventories  with  the 
decline  of  prices — who  have  not  sacrificed 
their  traditional  quality  standards — who 
have  weeded  out  of  their  organization 
excess  timber  and  superfluous  depart¬ 
ments  and  red  tape,  will  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  when  general  conditions  improve.” 

H.  W.  Barry,  advertising  manager, 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington:  An 
equal  amount  of  advertising  this  year, 
compared  with  other  years,  has  produced 
a  tremendous  increase  in  transactions, 
and  were  it  possible  for  the  dollar  unit 
of  sales  to  be  maintained  in  keeping  with 
previous  years,  the  volume  would  be 
almost  unbelievable.  We  have  found  no 
lack  of  interest  in  our  well  planned  and 
well  merchandized  events.  We  do  not 
believe  the  public  attitude  toward  good 
advertising  is  any  different  than  it  has 
been.” 

“People  are  bargain  minded,  but  not 
in  the  sense  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
quality  to  buy  at  a  lower  price.  We  have 
maintained  our  standards  of  quality  in 
every  instance,  and  have  not  bought 
merchandise  below  our  quality  standard 
in  order  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  months  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  maintain  volume,  first 
because  of  the  lowered  commodity  prices 
and  second  the  unseasonable  weather. 
These  are  the  two  factors,  and  I  don’t 
believe  the  depression  cause  has  entered 
in.  Our  1932  advertising  will  be  cut  to 
fit  the  cloth  as  indicated  by  volume 
results.” 


SKIES  BRIGHT  FOR  KELLOGG, 
EXTRA  DIVIDEND  VOTED 

'T'HE  W.  K.  Kellogg  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  breakfast 
food  manufacturers,  which  anr 
nounced  some  time  ago  it  had 
increased  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  and  that  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  successful  period  of 
its  history,  announced  Dec.  18  that 
the  customary  payment  of  $2  to 
stockholders  of  record  Dec.  15  had 
been  increased  to  $5. 

Two  other  extra  or  increased 
dividends  were  declared  earlier  in 
the  year  and  total  dividends  paid 
in  1931  to  stockholders  will  aggre¬ 
gate  $7,500,000. 

Sol  Kann,  secretary,  S.  Kami’s  Sons 
Company,  Washington:  “We  have  kept 
up  our  advertising  in  1931  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  previous  years,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  slight  increase.  For  1932  we  have 
no  intention  to  decrease  this  effort.  In 
view  of  conditions  we  are  well  pleased 
with  results.  Our  advertising  is  in  news¬ 
papers  almost  exclusively  and  we  have 
traced  results  to  that  source.  We  use  no 
radio,  and  make  practically  all  our  effort 
in  the  newspapers.  It  is  simply  this,  we 
could  not  do  without  the  newspaper 
advertising.” 

James  Rotto,  sales  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Hecht  Company,  Washington 
store:  “We  increased  our  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1931  materially  and  we 
credit  our  increased  volume  of  business 
largely  to  the  fact  we  had  the  courage  to 
expand  our  appropriation  rather  than  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  saving 
a  few  dollars  in  publicity.  It  is  in  line 
with  our  policy  of  newspaper  advertising 
ever  since  we  opened  our  new  store  six 
years  ago.  Every  year  shows  an  increase 
in  newspaper  linage,  consistently  followed 
by  an  increase  in  volume  and  profits. 
Newspaper  advertising  alone  cannot  do 
the  trick  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  power¬ 
ful,  aggressive  merchandising.  It  was 
the  combination  of  the  two  that  put  over 
1931  and  for  1932  we  are  optimistic.  We 
believe  we  have  gained  enough  momentum 
this  year  to  continue  the  same  bold, 
courageous  progress  of  publicity  that  we 
have  always  followed.” 

Edward  H.  Hunwald,  advertising 
manager.  Palais  Royal,  Washington: 
“It  wasn’t  so  many  Christma.ses  ago  that 
the  advertising  department  of  a  big  store 
could  have  their  Christmas  campaign 
planned  by  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
advertisements  themselves  ready  to  put 
to  bed  weeks  before  they  were  ready  to 
run. 

“But  those  days  are  gone. 

“Today  department  store  advertising  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  its  production  of 
results  must  be  definite.  It  must  know 
where  it  is  going  and  what  it  is  saying. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  must  continu¬ 
ally  shout  ‘Sale’ — but  it  must  proclaim  in 
unmistakable  tone  the  price  at  which  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  offered.  Women  are 
responding  to  department  store  advertis¬ 


ing  that  brings  them  the  story  of  mtr- 
chandise  in,  or  slightly  below,  the  prt. 
vailing  popular  price  ranges.  They 
ignoring  entirely  or  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  them  very  costly,  advertisements 
on  merchandise  not  definitely  in  the  ‘best 
seller’  class.  Retail  advertising  this  year 
has  been  more  productive  due  to  the 
elimination  of  what  is  generally  termed 
‘institutional’  advertising  rather  than  anv 
great  improvement  in  layout,  illustratiai 
or  copy.” 

Executives  of  stores  in  San  Francisco 
commented  on  the  situation  for  Eiiroa  k 
Publisher  as  follows: 

Emporium  Store:  “Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  even  more  necessary  than  ever 
before.” 

Hale  Brothers:  “Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  still  the  best  bet.  We  use  it  prac¬ 
tically  exclusively.” 

O’Connor,  Moffat  &  Co. :  “We  have  di¬ 
verted  other  advertising  funds  to  news¬ 
paper  space  buying.  Keener  competition 
in  advertising  makes  it  advisable  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  newspapers.” 

White  House:  “We  use  nothing  but 
newspapers  for  advertising  purposes  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.” 

Weinstein’s :  “Continuous  advertising  is 
necessary  in  our  business.  We  use  news¬ 
papers  exclusively.  Our  increased  adver¬ 
tising  was  reflected  in  a  16  per  cent  dollar 
volume  gain  in  November.” 

In  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  was  given: 

H.  C.  Capwell  Company:  “Department 
stores  could  not  continue  in  business 
without  newspaper  advertising.” 

B.  F.  Schlesinger  and  Sons :  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  how  but  what  to  advertise,  for 
you  cannot  sell  everything  advertised  this 
year.  We  prefer  newspapers  above  any 
other  medium.” 

Whitthorne  and  Swan :  “During  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  as  previously  we  have 
clung  to  the  newspaper  as  the  proven  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  This  policy  has  been 
successful.” 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  secretary,  Kaufmann 
department  stores,  Pittsburgh : 

“In  our  budget  for  1932,  we  appro¬ 
priated  more  than  90%  of  the_  tot^ 
amount  to  be  spent  for  advertising  in 
.newspaper  space.  We  believe  that  our 
public  has  become  accustomed  to  look¬ 
ing  into  the  newspapers  for  the  news  of 
the  store  and  that  we  must  continue  to 
tell  it  to  them  through  this  medium.” 

Mary  Marshall,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Boggs  and  Buhl,  Pittsburgh:  “We 
use  newspaper  advertising  to  75  per  OTt 
of  our  budget.  It  is  the  shortest,  the  easiest 
and  the  best  and  only  way  out  for  the 
department  store.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  newspaper,  above  pery  other 
form  of  advertising,  is  the  ideal  means 
to  bring  the  message  of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  proper  persons.  It  is  the 
way  to  bring  sales  by  volume  and  when 
the  price  is  right  the  newspaper 
ing  the  message  makes  friends  for  itself 
and  for  the  stores  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sold.” 

J.  J.  McGowan,  publicity  director, 
Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh :_  “News- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


THANKS 


to  our  friends  one  and  all  for  their  kind  wishes  and  won¬ 
derful  expressions  evidencing  their  good  will  toward  this 
Company  and  its  product. 

We  shall  strive  to  merit  your  good  will  during  1932  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
193  2 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotypinq  use  Certified  Dryt^ots 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 
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teachers  to  discuss 

JOURNALISM  TRENDS 


Joint  Committee  of  Newspapermen 
•Bcl  Inotructoro  to  Report  Before 
Convention*  at  Minneapolis 
Next  Week 


Working  newspapermen  and  teachers 
will  discuss  how  journalism  instruction 
may  be  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  profession  when  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  and  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Tournalism  meet  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  Dec.  28.  29  and  30. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  two  journal¬ 
ism  education  groups  and  the  American 
^iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  discussion  undertaken  at  its  first 
meeting  in  Cleveland  last  Spring.  The 
teachers’  groups  will  be  asked  to  approve 
action  taken  by  the  joint  committee.  The 
committee  was  to  consider  whether  some 
national  foundation  should  be  asked  to 
survey  schools  of  •journalism  and  the 
field  of  journalism  to  determine  how  the 
work  might  lie  more  scientifically  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  opportunities  in  journal¬ 
ism.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  Dec.  29. 

The  meml)ers  of  the  joint  committee 
who  expect  to  be  present  are:  For  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism:  Willard  G. 
Bleyer,  Ralph  D.  Casey  and  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  of  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  respectively.  For 
the  American  Ass(x:iation  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism:  John  E.  Drewry,  University 
of  Georgia;  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  repre¬ 
senting  Columbia  University  and  Rutgers 
University;  and  Franklin  Banner,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  For  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:  Fred 
Fuller  Shexld,  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  and  president  of  the  society.  For 
the  National  Editorial  Association: 
George  B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Sfoon-Joumal. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  research  in 
journalism,  persons  who  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  studies  in  the  field  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  report  directly  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism.  George  Gallup,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  will  report  on  “Technique 
and  Findings  in  Recent  Reader- Interest 
Surveys  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines.” 
Marcus  M.  Wilkerson,  Louisiana  State 
University,  will  tell  of  research  on  “The 
Press  and  the  Spanish  American  War.” 
Others  who  will  speak  include  H.  H. 
Herbert,  University  of  Oklahoma ;  Eid- 
wd  F.  Mason,  University  of  Iowa;  and 
William  Sumner,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sia 


The  Schcwls  and  Departments  conver 
tion  will  begin  Monday  morning,  Dec.  21 
at  the  Curtis  Hotel,  where  most  of  th 
sessions  will  take  place.  Dr.  Casey 
president  of  the  association,  will  spea 
"•|®“™Iism,  Technical  Training,  an 
me  Social  Sciences.”  At  the  luncheo 
that  day,  Berton  J.  Ballard,  Northwester 
l^versity,  will  discuss  “Contemporar 
Itiought  as  a  Course  in  Journalism.” 

the  teachers’  convention,  Dec.  2 
^jj  "’HI  include  the  president' 

address  by  Lawrence  W.  Murphv.  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois;  a  survey  of  criti 
osms  of  journalism  schools  by  Oth 
Leiter ;  a  discussion  of  a  propose 
Uniform  Libel  Uw  for  the  Unite 
.•’y  F.  Henning,  of  Souther 
♦  University;  and  a  survey  c 
ext  and  reference  books  needs  in  ioui 
aiism  by  Henry  B.  Rathbone,  New  Yor 
University. 

^  "  HI  speak  Wednesday  o 

'Opportunities  for  Graduate  Work  i 
Journalism.”  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editc 
n(  Auxiliary,  and  a  memlie 

01  the  journalism  faculty  at  Northwest 
in!  r  "’^'■sity,  will  discuss  “The  Teacl 
'"R  of  Feature  Writing.” 

V,  elates  to  the  two  conventoins  wi 
guests  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  i 
a  theater  party  Monday  night.  On  Tue< 
the  tfioy  will  be  the  guests  c 

Quet  Minnesota  at  a  bar 

dwt  at  the  Curtis  Hotel. 


RETAILERS  WILL  RELY  ON 
DAILIES  IN  1932 


(Continued  from  page  54) 

paper  advertising  during  the  year  1931 
has  more  than  ever  demonstrated  its 
importance  as  the  greatest  factor  in  keep¬ 
ing  alive  consumer  demand.  The  most 
successful  stores  have  garnered  their 
share  of  the  retail  volume  in  their  com¬ 
munities  by  daily  and  persistent  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.  They  have  used 
this  medium  on  a  liberal  scale  to  focus 
attention  of  public  on  the  fact  that  stores 
are  going  their  share  to  stimulate  sales 
and  lower  price  levels.” 

Andrew  Connolly,  publicity  director, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh: 
“The  daily  newspaper  is  indisputably  the 
primary  medium  of  advertising,  which 
has  won  the  receptive  attention  of  the 
general  public.  It  is  the  official  dis¬ 
seminator  for  the  demand  of  information 
and  public  announcements,  and  the 
public  has  been  directed,  through  habit 
to  accept  it  in  this  capacity.  It  is  read 
daily  for  the  news  of  the  world,  and  the 
advertiser’s  message,  intelligently  pre¬ 
pared,  is  readily  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  day’s  news.” 


Cleveland  Stores  Praise 

Results  of  1931  Copy 

Department  store  advertising  in  1931 
in  Cleveland  has  been  gratifying  in  its 
results,  despite  untoward  business  condi¬ 
tions,  a  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHi-ji  was  told  by  store  executives. 

N.  L.  Dauby,  head  of  the  May 
Company  which  expended  over  $3,500,000 
during  the  year  in  enlarging  its  store, 
said  that  the  most  responsive  newspaper 
advertising  was  that  covering  the  con¬ 
cern’s  semi-annual  May  Day  sales,  one 
in  the  spring  and  the  other  during  the 
fall.  These  sales  are  usually  featured 
with  a  dozen  or  more  pages  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
Halle  Brothers  Company  said  furniture 
sales  responded  well  to  advertising  last 
year.  A  specific  case  in  October  was 
cited  as  being  the  probable  outstanding 
one  reflecting  sales  to  offering  chairs  at 
a  special  price  of  $5.  Sales  running  one 
or  two  days  on  furniture  were  also 
responsive.  • 

The  Bailey  Company,  a  unit  of  the 
National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  went 
strong  on  advertising  in  1931  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  say  that  responses  to 
special  offerings  of  merchandise  were 
satisfactory. 

The  Lindner  Company,  the  Bedell 
Company,  Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co., 
Stearns,  and  the  John  Meckes  Company 
report  that  pre-holiday  advertising  was 
quite  heavy  and  brought  generous  re¬ 
sponses  during  Christmas  week.  The  Hig- 
bee  Companv  opened  a  new  $10,000,000 
store  during  the  fall  and  its  opening  sale 
was  the  biggest  advertising  spread  of  the 
year  for  the  store,  which  scored  well  on 
moving  merchandise. 

The  effect  of  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  very  helpful  on  department  store 
trade  in  the  Buffalo  district  in  the  latter 


portion  of  1931,  in  the  opinion  of  R.  T. 
Fiske,  executive  secretary  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Buffalo  merchants  did  not  wait  for 
holiday  buying  to  stimulate  trade,  but 
conducted  a  combined  shoppers’  day  in 
the  early  autumn.  Large  newspaper  space 
was  purchased  cooperatively  to  promote 
the  “Buffalo  Day”  while  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers  also  us^  large  linage  for  their 
individual  offerings. 

As  a  result  of  this  promotion  sales  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  $5,0(X),(XX)  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  special  event.  Merchants 
continued  their  aggressive  merchandising, 
largely  through  newspaper  display,  with 
the  result  that  in  spite  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  bad  Novemt)er  from  a  trade  stand¬ 
point,  tbe  weather  averaging  many 
degrees  above  normal  temperature,  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  four  months  of  this 
year  will  have  shown  a  very  satisfactory 
state,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fiske.  The 
dollar  volume  is  naturally  lower  but  sales 
in  units  are  very  satisfactory,  data  of  the 
association  indicates. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  had  a  very  helpful  effect 
in  creating  buying  confidence  and  in  sti¬ 
mulating  holiday  trade,”  Mr.  Fiske  said. 


TO  PROMOTE  GERMAN  PAPERS 

The  August  Scherl  Verlag,  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  publisher  of  the  Berliner  Lokal- 
Anceiger,  Der  Tag,  and  Berliner  lllus- 
tridrte  Nachtansgabe,  as  well  as  a  dozen 
weekly  pai)ers  and  magazines,  has  oiiened 
a  promotion  department  in  New  York 
under  the  management  of  Theodore  K. 
Asheuer,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  German  Advertising  .Agencies 
and  recently  with  Erwin  VVasey  &  Co., 
New  York  agency.  Mr.  Asheuer’s  office 
will  be  with  B.  W’estermann  Co.,  Inc.,  13 
West  46th  street,  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  August  Scherl  Verlag. 


FROM  THE 

LINOTYPE 

MAILBAG 


Camden  Industries 
Employing  More 

Than  in  1928 

No  drive  for  anrmploymeiit 
fonds  is  beinx  made  in  this 
heaithy  South  Jersey  community. 

A  rare  market  place  for  the 
products  of  any  manufacturer 
.  .  .  covered,  thorouxhly,  at  a 

sinxle  low  cost  only  throuxh  Its 
local  newspapers. 


Swinging  Keyboard 
Pleases  W.  F.  Somes 

“I  think  the  introduction  of  the  swing¬ 
ing  keyboard  by  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  greatest  single  advance  in 
maintenance  convenience  in  many 
years,”  writes  William  F.  Somes,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
News.  “I  find  it  of  exceptional  aid  in 
keeping  my  machines  up  to  par.  The 
swinging  keyboard  makes  it  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  give  the  machine  the  slight 
amount  of  attention  it  needs  to  func¬ 
tion  100  per  cent  at  all  times.” 

Superintendent  Somes  is  shown 
above,  demonstrating  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  the  Linotype  keyboard. 


COURIER.POST 


"A  24-Hoar  Mtdiam  at  ana  coat " 


"“LINOTYPE"" 


Lett  Hiss  bsH  sf  1%  wsSw  dwIlssMss 

Nstioaal  Bepraaeatatlves 
GEO.  A.  McDETITT  OO. 


LIBERAL  ADVERTISING  URGED 

Liberal  advertising  was  emphasized  by, 
the  marketing  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  stimulation  of  business. 
Of  scarcely  less  value,  J.  M.  Rodger, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  adds,  are  in¬ 
creased  sales  efforts,  policies  dealing  with 
new  products,  quality,  research,  diversi¬ 
fication  and  modification. 


DAILY  BROADCAST  CAROLS 

By  means  of  six  amplifying  horns 
placed  in  the  front  windows  of  a  lower 
floor,  Christmas  carols  were  broadcast 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  four  succes¬ 
sive  evenings  this  week.  The  carols 
were  sung  at  the  close  of  the  day  when 
workers  and  shoppers  started  homeward. 

HOCKEY  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

The  Chicago  Hockey  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  this  week.  D.  L. 
Sparr  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  and 
L.  A.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post  were  elected  directors. 


Coeur  d’Alene 

is  the  metropolis  and  the  center  of 
all  commercial  activity  in 

THE  RICH 
IDAHO 

PANHANDLE 

THE  COEVR  D’ALENE 

PRESS 

cnrryiiiK  more  Food  Advertising  than  all 
competitors,  comliineil.  is  the  only  paper 
which  can  blanket  this  rich  held. 

Prestt  Adrertiserg  Buy  Bcsulta 

A  SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 

NEWSPATEK 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
Niitinnal  Repreaentativea 


GOOD  NEWS  II 


.  .  .  8  passenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  The 


Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 


'Tht  Newtpaper  Iowa  Doponda  Upon" 

240,844  DaUy  A.B.C. 


The  complete  news- 
picture  and  feature 
service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Linotype  Metroblack  and  Excelsior 
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N.Y.  TIMES  OCCUPIES  ITS 
$1,000,000  ADDITION 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


stil!  life  photoRraphs  and  pictures  for 
subject  illustration.  The  two  larRer  ones, 
which  also  can  l)e  made  into  one  room, 
are  for  fashions  and  story  illustrations. 
Four  new  laboratories  have  been  con- 


A  rorner  of  the  telegraph  room.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  between 
the  rows  of  desks  is  an  endless  belt 
whirh  rarries  telegraphers’  copy  to 
the  end  of  the  line. 


structed,  a  feature  of  which  is  a  separate 
tlarkroom  for  the  loading  of  plate  hold¬ 
ers.  panel  of  the  wall  in  this  room 
connects  with  the  developing  darkroom 
so  that  i)lates  may  be  passed  hack  and 
forth  without  cessation  of  work  in  either 
room.  .\11  lal)oratory  space,  including  the 
darknx)ms,  is  finished  in  huff  colored 
chemical  proof  title  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  black  paint. 

The  photographic  department  is  par- 


A  section  of  the  executives’  dining 
room.  All  Times’  restaurant  facilities 
have  been  enlarged  and  rearranged. 


ticularly  proud  of  its  new  daylight  studio 
in  the  tower.  The  room  has  a  ceiling 
30  feet  high  and  every  inch  of  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  north  light  from 
1,1 2.S  square  feet  of  glass  skylight.  There 
are  1,500  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor 
space  which  will  permit  photographing  as 
many  as  300  people  at  one  sitting.  Al¬ 
though  designed  for  daylight  operation 
this  studio  is  equipped  with  supplementary 
electric  lighting  for  use  on  dark  days  or 
nights.  There  are  two  reception  rooms 
for  this  studio,  and  two  dressing  rooms. 

The  composing  room  occupies  the  con¬ 
solidated  area  of  the  fourth  floor.  The 
principal  expansion  in  this  department 
was  in  the  space  given  to  the  Monotype 
and  Ludlow  machines.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  typesetting,  casting  and  other 
machines  are  now  on  this  floor,  and  proof¬ 
reading  facilities  have  been  increased. 


The  pressroom  in  the  basement  has  been 
enlarged  to  provide  space  for  12  addi¬ 
tional  printing  units,  and  another  double 
automatic  plate  casting  machine  has  been 
installed  in  the  stereotyping  department 
making  four  of  these  now  in  use. 

The  executive  suites  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
president  and  publisher,  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  assistants  are  on  the  14th  floor. 

The  13th  floor  contains  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  with  its  modern  hospital  equip¬ 
ment,  its  day  and  night  doctors,  day 
nurse,  visiting  nurse,  laboratory,  physio¬ 
therapy  room,  dental  clinic,  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  clinic  and  employes’  medical 
record  room.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
medical  department  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  The  personnel  department  and 
various  other  administrative  units  are  also 
on  this  floor. 

On  the  12th  floor  are  found  the  offices 
of  The  Annalist,  Mid-Week  Pictorial, 
the  American  }'ear  Book,  the  Times  In¬ 
dex,  the  rag  paper  Times  files  and  other 
miscellaneous  offices.  The  employes’ 
recreation  room  is  here,  equipped  with  a 
free  circulating  library,  a  piano,  radio, 
games  and  a  roof  garden. 

The  restaurant  on  the  11th  floor  has 
Ijeen  completely  reconstructed  particular¬ 
ly  in  its  culinary  departments.  The  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  cafeteria  is  now  in 
excess  of  400  ixjople,  100  more  than 
formerly.  There  has  also  been  added  a 
service  dining  room  seating  85  i)ersons. 
Adjoining  the  dining  room  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  private  dining  room,  a  large 
panelled  room  with  a  high  ceiling  with 
large  windows  affording  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city’s  skyline. 

A  new  telephone  room,  containing  what 
is  called  the  largest  and  most  modern 
newspaper  switchlvoard  in  New  York, 
and  the  mechanical  superintendent’s  office 
are  also  located  on  the  11th  floor.  The 
telephone  equipment  provides  150  trunk 
lines  (88  incoming  and  68  outgoing)  and 
4t)l  extensions,  including  45  long  lines. 

Editorial  offices,  the  greatly  enlarged 
library  and  headquarters  of  Current  His¬ 
tory  are  on  the  tenth  floor.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  departments,  mentioned  above, 
are  on  the  ninth. 

The  Sunday  editorial  department  and 
the  art  department,  including  the  book 
and  magazine  section  staffs,  now  have 
much  greater  working  space  on  the 
eighth  floor.  The  auditing  department  is 
also  on  this  floor. 

The  new  section  of  the  seventh  floor  is 
taken  up  by  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  as  well  as  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  associated  with  it.  Thus  the 
New  York  correspondents  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Detroit  News  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  have  offices  on  this  floor. 

On  the  sixth  floor  is  the  circulation 
department,  the  back  number  room,  the 
engraving  department  and  administrative 
units.  Here  too  are  to  be  found  the  offices 
of  some  of  the  New  York  Times  news 
syndicate  customers  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  its  affiliate  the  Ocean 
Times,  the  Tokio  Asahi,  and  El  Universel 
of  Mexico  City.  More  space  for  the 
classified  department,  with  added  tele¬ 
phone  facilities,  is  provided  on  the  fifth 
floor.  In  the  new  section  on  this  floor 
are  also  the  purchasing,  multigraphing  and 
stencil,  and  the  financial  news  depart¬ 
ments.  The  thousands  of  securities’  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  Times  financial  sections 
daily  are  compiled  here,  anti  the  copy  for 
this  important  news  reaches  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  daily.  The  latter  department 
was  formerly  located  in  a  separate  office 
in  Wall  Street. 

The  various  advertising  and  business 
departments  have  overflowed  into  the  ad¬ 
dition  on  the  second  floor,  making  more 
space  and  better  working  conditions 
throughout.  In  the  addition  proper  also 
the  bookkeeping,  checking,  adjustment 
and  other  departments  have  been  brought 
together  as  a  more  efficient  unit. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager,  has  a 
capacious  new  office  in  the  center  part  of 
the  building  on  the  second  floor. 

Plans  for  the  new  addition  to  the 
Annex  were  filed  Aug.  11,  1930,  and  sev¬ 
eral  departments  were  operating  in  the 
new  structure  in  less  than  a  year  from 
that  date.  Construction  was  carried  on 
with  no  inconvenience  to  the  Times 
operations  and  even  the  moving  into  the 
structure  was,  because  of  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted  plans,  accomplished  with  a  mini- 


PLACES  FOR  37  ON  N.Y.  TIMES  COPY  DESK 


The  New  York  Times  copy  desk,  providing  37  positions,  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  telegraph  room  (left)  and  copy 
is  delivered  to  the  editors  through  a  slot  in  the  partition. 


mum  of  confusion.  Albert  Kahn,  Inc., 
architects,  who  designed  the  new  New 
York  Times  Brooklyn  plant,  were  the 
architects  for  the  structure.  It  was  built 
by  the  Cauldwell  Wingate  Co. 


WRITER  SHOT  BY  DETECTIVE 


WILFORD  BACK  IN  CUBA 


Havana  American  Publisher  Buys 
Evening  News,  Founded  in  1911 


I.N.S.  POLLED  CONGRESS 


Des  Moines  Newspaperman,  Hunting 
Address,  Was  Mistaken  for  Prowler 


Hamilton  E.  Gray,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  reporter  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Drake  University, 
was  shot  by  a  detective  recently  who 
mistook  the  reporter  for  a  prowler  when 
he  was  hunting  a  street  address  at  night. 
Mr.  Gray,  intending  to  call  upon  Wayne 
Gard,  Register  and  Tribune  editorial 
writer,  had  gone  up  to  a  house  to  ask 
for  directions. 

The  detective  shot  at  him  when,  after 
being  ordered  to  put  his  hands  up,  the 
writer  became  startled  and  started  to  run. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  side,  but  ran  to 
a  dcKtor’s,  and  was  taken  later  to  the 
hospital  where  he  is  recovering. 


Asked  Senators,  Representatives  How 
They  Stood  on  Prohibition 

International  News  Service  recently 
polled  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  question  of  a  prohibition 
referendum.  The  results,  which  were 
set  forth  in  three  articles  by  George  R. 
Holmes,  chief  of  the  1.  N.  S.  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  were  incorporated  in  fte 
Congressional  Record,  Dec.  18,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Royal  S.  (Topeland, 
New  York. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Represen¬ 
tatives  were  for  the  referendum,  %  were 
against  it,  and  183  were  undecided  or 
noncommittal.  A  majority  of  the  House 
is  218.  Thirty-two  Senators  were  for 
the  referendum,  29  against  it  and  34  un¬ 
decided  or  noncommittal.  A  majority  in 
the  Senate  is  49. 

.Asked  if  they  favored  legalizing  beer, 
only  125  Representatives  and  21  Sen¬ 
ators  said  they  would  vote  in  fat'or  of 
the  proposition. 

I.N.S.  started  the  poll  in  October  by 
sending  telegrams  to  the  legislators. 
Those  who  did  not  answer  were  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
Washington. 


LE  TEMPS  REORGANIZED 


John  T.  Wilford,  publisher  of  the  Ha- 
vana  American,  who  was  expelled  from 
Cuba  last  February  because  of  his 
paper’s  comments  on  the  Machado  dicta¬ 
torship,  was  permitted  to  return  recently 
and  has  purchased  the  Havana  Evening 
News,  which  will  be  published  as  the  af¬ 
ternoon  edition  of  the  American. 

The  News  was  founded  in  1911  by 
•A.  D.  Roberds.  who  died  in  September 
of  this  year.  The  paper  w'as  bought  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Corporation,  Robert  E.  Hicks,  president. 


REPORTER  AWARDED  $7,500 

A  jury  in  Federal  Court,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Dec.  16,  awarded  $7,500  to  John  S. 
Byrne  of  Orange,  Hudson  County  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal  in  his  suit  against  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries. 
Mr.  Byrne  was  injured  on  Jan.  7,  1930, 
when  he  was  thrown  against  an  iron  seat 
rail  when  the  train  gave  a  sudden  jolt  in 
the  Hoboken  station. 


New  Capital  Enters  Paris  Daily— 
Julien  Poirier  Named  G.M. 

Le  Temps  of  Paris  will  be  changed 
from  a  private  concern  to  a  limited  lia¬ 
bility  company,  Jan.  1,  according  to  a 
vote  •  of  shareholders  last  week.  The 
vote,  taken  at  a  special  meeting,  was 
1,889  to  68. 

Seven  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  retained,  but  two  new  mem¬ 
bers,  Jactiues  Chatenet  and  Emile  Mi- 
reaux,  were  appointed  in  place  of  Louis 
Mill,  thus  creating  an  additional  director¬ 
ship.  Julien  Poirier  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  reorganization  brii^ 
new  capital  and  new  influences  into  tM 
paper  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  semi-official. 


EVENING  APPEAL  TEAM  WINS 

Football  team  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Evening  Appeal  editorial  department  de¬ 
feated  the  Commercial  Appeal  13  to  0  in 
a  game  the  night  of  Dec.  14.  Proceeds 
went  to  the  Elks-Appeal  papers  Christ¬ 
mas  fund. 


JUDGE  PRAISES  REPORTERS 

Judge  C.  Vernon  Spratley,  who  pr*- 
sided  in  the  Elizabeth  City  county 
circuit  court  during  the  recent  murdw 
trial  of  Prof.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  li*- 
praised  the  “honest,  reliable  and  an™' 
rate’’  reports  sent  out  from  the  court¬ 
room  at  Hampton,  Va.  by  the 
correspondents  who  covered  the  tw 
.Approximately  250,000  words  were  hieo 
during  the  trial. 


JOINS  TIFFIN  TRIBUNE 

•  Ivan  Hessen,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  advertisng  department,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the  Tiffin 
(O.)  Tribune. 


FED  2,400  FAMILIES 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  in  coopera^ 
with  the  Palais  Royal  restaurant, 
tertained  2,400  needy  families  at  Cnn 
mas  dinner.  The  families  were 
with  free  carfare  to  and  from  the 
taurant  and  with  entertainment  w 
dining. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  unll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  for  payment. 


FIGHT  BAN  ON  LIQUOR  COPY 


PERENNIAL  feature  is  that  ob- 
A  tained  by  checking  the  birth  and  mar¬ 
riage  records  to  obtain  the  names  of 
baWes  born  and  persons  married  on  the 
preceding  Christmas,  New  Year’s  Day, 
Hanksgiving,  etc.  The  fact  that  20 
babies  will  celebrate  their  first  birthday 
anniversary  Christmas,  or  that  on  New 
Year’s  Day  50  brides  and  bridegrooms 
begin  their  second  year  of  wedded  life 
an  be  written  interestingly,  and  per¬ 
haps,  improved  with  use  of  art. — D.D.H. 

“Goose-bone  weather  prophets,”  those 
amateurs  who  make  weather  predictions 
for  months  ahead,  are  rapidly  becoming 
extinct  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  according  to 
Gustave  S.  Lindgren,  meteorologist. 
Here’s  an  idea  for  a  good  feature. — 
F.C.D.  _ 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  is  using  a 
great  deal  more  wire  news  than  formerly, 
cutting  to  six  point  on  shorts  and  using 
items  as  fillers  on  local  and  state  news 
pages.  Live  wire  news  tabs  and  hot  state 
news  still  carried  in  eight  point. — A.O.S. 

The  Ocala  (Fla.)  Morning  Banner  is 
publishing  each  day  a  front  page  box  en¬ 
titled  “Brighten  Appearances”  in  an  effort 
to  banish  unemployment  from  Ocala.  An 
inquiring  reporter  goes  down  each  street 
of  the  city  daily,  and  the  box  reads, 
“What  your  neighbors  are  doing  to  aid 
unemployment,  improve  and  beautify.” 
The  lead  is  followed  with  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  who  are  making  im¬ 
provements. — A.G.I. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Herald  uses 
small  sport  news  cuts,  1  by  3  inches,  as 
“ears”  on  the  first  page  of  its  daily  sport 
section. — R.C.M. 


Saskatchewan  Newspapers  Unite  in 
Attacking  Government  Decree 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Regina,  Sask.,  Dec.  21. — Saskatche¬ 
wan  newspapers  are  waging  a  campaign 
against  the  provincial  government  as  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  provincial  treasurer  that  all  “hard 
liquor”  advertising  will  be  banned  from 
the  press  after  January  1. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Prohibi¬ 
tion  League.  Saskatchewan  has  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  liquors.  Ontario  is  the 
only  other  Canadian  province  where 
there  is  a  government  ban  against  the 
publication  of  liquor  advertising. 

Newspapers  have  united  to  fight  the 
government’s  order  on  the  ground  that 
the  move  is  premature.  Heacled  by  S.  J. 
Dornan,  Alameda  Despatch,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  As¬ 
sociation,  a  delegation  composed  of  S.  N. 
Wynn,  York  ton  Enterprise,  and  Andrew 
King,  Rouleau  Sun,  approached  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  having  the  ban 
rescinded. 


Interview  the  telephone  operator  at  one 
of  the  large  hospitals.  Sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  callers  run  the  gamut  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions  from  sorrow  at  a  death  to 
joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  stork  in  the 
maternity  ward. — G.H.W. 


“T/ie  Direct  To  You” 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


lotemational  Service 
W,  Rne  dea  Petita-Champe 
PARIS 


Addraeti  KleaataUr  Paris 


The  Newbury  port  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
did  its  bit  to  help  the  unemployed  by  se¬ 
curing  a  list  of  persons  from  the  unem¬ 
ployment  committee  of  the  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  and  printing  daily  the  list, 
giving  occupations,  number  of  children 
of  the  person  unemployed. — E.W.M. 

Dig  out  the  files  of  25  and  50  years 
ago.  What  did  Santa  Claus  tote  in  the 
way  of  Christmas  presents  then?  Elec¬ 
tric  percolators,  radios,  automatic  ice 
boxes,  oil  burners?  Hardly.  What, 
then?  Here’s  a  first-rate  story. — R.N.L. 


Have  the  insurance  leaders  of  your 
city  pick  the  most  hazardous  and  the 
a^st  of  present-day  occupations,  with 
differences  in  premiums  for  a  good  local 
human-interest  story  at  this  time.— C. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD  FORMED 

L.  T.  Russell,  publisher,  Newark 
Ledger,  has  established  an  editorial 
board  to  meet  daily  to  discuss  the 
manner  of  handling  stories  of  the  day.  It 
is  composed  of  L.  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher ;  John  F.  Ryan,  managing 
editor ;  John  T.  Burke,  associate  editor, 
Vic  Hamerslag,  city  editor,  and  Jerry 
Nusbaum.  Following  establishment  of 
the  board,  Mr.  Russell  left  for  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal.,  where  he  expects  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  winter. 


Examine  the  rentals  your  city  pays 
on  private  property  that  it  leases  for 
purposes — garage,  branch  library, 
or  the  like.  Have  the  rents  charged  the 
city  come  down  as  much  as  they  have  for 
private  tenants  ?—B.G. 


1^’  Cline  -Westinf house 
Double  Motor-Drive 
Mrith  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  uaed  by 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Chicago,  III. 

Atk  thorn  about  it 
CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicaxai  111  West  Washiactaa 
Street 

New  Yorki  Dailr  New*  Bldg. 
220  Eaet  42nd  St. 

San  Fraaclscei  Firet  National 
Bank  Building 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  -j, 
for  ea.-h  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 

44O  PORTS  for  Winter  Evenings” 
should  be  featured  by  stores  says  a 
St.  Louis  jobber.  Bridge  tables,  bridge 
prizes,  backgammon,  contract  bridge 
books,  reading  lamps  and  kindred  items 
may  be  mentioned  in  the  advertising. 
This  idea  should  appeal  to  toy  shops, 
department  stores,  gift  shops  and  other 
advertisers. — Don  Ross. 


The  long  period  of  mild  weather  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  has  hit  the  coal 
business  adversely.  Cold  weather  will 
soon  be  here— if  it  isn’t  already  here — 
and  the  coal  dealers  could  probably  be  in¬ 
duced  to  run  a  page  or  more  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising. — F.C.D. 

For  an  unusual  after-Christmas  sale  line 
up  your  stores  for  a  “final  1931  sale” 
on  specials  at  19  cents  and  31  cents  to 
twin  up  for  the  convenient  50-ccnt 
purchase.  Use  the  same  idea  a  week 
later  featuring  the  first  “1932  sale,” 
offering  specials  at  these  two  figures  or 
both  for  50  cents. — Wes.  W.  Dunlap. 

Don’t  forget  to  solicit  advertising  for 
the  1932  Christmas  clubs  while  the 
benefits  of  the  1931  club  are  still  fresh 
in  your  readers’  minds.  If  you  cannot 
interest  enough  banks  in  taking  a  sepa¬ 
rate  copy  sell  them  cooperative  space. — P. 


URGES  AGGRESSIVE  EFFORT 

Can’t  Negotiate  Hills  Without  Gas, 
Speaker  Warns  Advertisers 

“The  house  that  eliminates  its  adver¬ 
tising  now  is  like  the  motorist  who 
drains  his  gas  tank  at  the  beginning  of 
a  big  hill,”  T.  K.  Kelly  of  the  T.  K. 
Kelly  Sales  System,  told  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Minneapolis. 

The  real  cure  for  business  ills  is  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising,  he  continued.  The 
time  to  win  a  race  is  when  others  are 
resting,  he  added. 

FREY  EDITS  NEW  WEEKLY 

A  new  weekly,  the  Franklin  County 
Sun,  is  now  being  published  in  Franklin 
County,  Pa.  The  paper  is  being  printed 
temporarily  at  Mercersburg  until  a  plant 
is  located  in  Chambersburg.  E.  V.  Frey 
is  editor,  E.  H.  Frey,  publisher,  and 
Robert  B.  Miller,  advertising  manager. 


TO  USE  TELETYPE 

Tests  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
printer-teletype  communication  between 
the  city  desk  and  a  correspondent  in  an 
adjoining  city  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  it  is  announced 
by  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  set  up 
a  one-way  transmission  .set  in  the 
Berkeley  office  of  the  Tribune  which  will 
convey  messages  direct  to  the  city  desk 
of  the  main  plant  in  Oakland. 

RUGBY  TROPHY  AWARDED 

The  Leader- Post  Trophy,  presented  in 
1925  by  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post 
nevvspapers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Canadian 
junior  rugby  football  championship, 
again  went  to  an  Eastern  Canada  football 
team  on  December  12  at  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  when  the  Wood.stock  Grads  defeated 
the  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Maroons  14-12. 
The  Moose  Jaw  team  travelled  more  than 
1,.S00  miles  to  battle  for  the  trophy. 


TAYLOR’S  STORY  IN  BOOK 

The  story  of  the  crash  of  the  British 
dirgible,  R-101.  on  Oct.  4,  1930,  written 
by  Edmond  Taylor,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  in  Paris,  has  been  selected 
as  an  example  of  American  newspaper 
style  and  is  to  be  printed  in  a  new  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  for  students  in  England. 


Have  You  Overlooked 
These  Buyers? 

Their  average  age  is  30.  You'll 
find  them  on  the  copy  desk.  In 
the  slot,  at  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk,  in  the  publisher’s 
chair,  on  the  street. 

If  you  want  to  speak  to  these 
men — the  present  and  future 
caliphs  of  newspaperdom — you 
can  get  at  them  in  a  compact 
body,  eager,  attentive,  willing  to 
listen,  in  THE  QUILL. 

THE  QUILL  is  published  by 
and  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  element  in  Journalism. 
Its  pages  are  as  lively  as  the 
minds  of  the  editors,  cubs  and 
executives  who  contribute  to  it. 

THE  QUILL’S  circulation  now 
averages  more  than  3,000.  Its 
readers  buy  everything  from 
pencils  to  presses.  Include  them 
in  your  advertising  plans  for 
1932. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


To  offset  100  per  cent  news  in  its 
school  news  tabloid  section,  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  promoted  an  ad  writing  contest 
between  high  school  students,  interested 
and  signed  merchants  over  a  period  of 
three  months  for  the  same  weekly  space, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  made 
the  school  news  tabloid  pay. — C.  R. 
Webb. 

WRITES  FOR  MAGAZINE 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor  of 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  municipal  airport  com¬ 
mission,  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  the 
Council  Bluffs  airport  in  the  December 
issue  of  Airports  and  Airlines. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Columbisni 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Beat  Ink 
ia  the 

Cheapeat  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  ELaat  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Artkor  S.  TksMe****  Mmnmger 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  poata  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IB. 
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CHARLES  CYRUS  KEARNS,  former 
United  States  Representative  from 
Ohio  for  six  consecutive  terms,  and  at 
one  time  a  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Batavia,  O.,  Dec.  17.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1894.  In 
1900  and  1901  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Laj  Vegas  (N.M.)  Daily  Record  and 
during  the  next  two  years  served  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
Daily  Record. 

F.  Willis  Rice,  83,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  National  Hotel  Reporter,  died  in 
CTiicago  Dec.  17.  During  the  past  five 
years  Mr.  Rice  had  edited  the  journal, 
which  he  established  in  1875,  from  his 
bed. 

Chari.es  Bi)akdman  Davis,  67,  33rd 
degree  Mason,  secretary  of  four  state 
Masonic  bodies,  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  suddenly  in  Portland,  Me., 
Dm.  17,  of  a  heart  attack.  Davis  was 
editor  of  the  Waterville  edition  of  the 
Augusta  Kennebec  Journal,  from  1892  to 
1897,  and  from  the  latter  date  until  1902 
he  operated  the  IVatcnnlle  Evening 
Mail. 

Thomas  F.  Fallon,  52,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  died  Dec.  18  in  his  home  in  that 
city.  He  began  as  a  mail  room  boy  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  managership, 
which  he  held  until  he  entered  the  gen¬ 
eral  contracting  field. 

Herbert  L.  Bowen,  60,  publisher  of 
the  Spartansburg  (Pa.)  Sentinel  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century,  died  in  the 
Corry,  Pa.,  hospital,  Dec.  15,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  Dean,  mother  of  Frank  M. 
Dover,  photographer,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  died  in  Indianapolis  this  week. 
Burial  w'as  at  Dresden,  O. 

Ernest  McKay  Hender.son,  HI,  year- 
old  son  oj  Ernest  Henderson,  Jr.,  art 
editor,  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  and  grandson  of  K  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  Sr.,  assistant  managing  editor,  died 
last  week  after  an  illness  of  several  days 
of  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Mary  Beary,  59,  mother  of 
Matthew  W.  Beary,  telegraph  editor, 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Evening  Register, 
died  Dec.  13. 

Francis  B.  Wille,  65,  day  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  St.  I.ouis 
Globe-Detnocrat,  who  had  been  with  the 
newspaper  for  49  years,  died  in  his  home, 
Dec.  17.  He  began  working  for  the 
Globe- Democrat  in  1881  as  a  copy-holder. 
He  was  day  foreman  for  thirty-six  years. 

James  Edward  I^m,  65,  cashier  of 
the  People’s  Bank  in  Green  Ridge,  Mo., 
who  died_  Dec.  13  in  his  home,  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  manager  of  the  Green 
Ridge  Enterprise. 

I' RANK  W.  Tayixir,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
father  of  Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  died  at 
his  home  on  Dec.  12,  aged  69.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  formerly  alderman  in  Green  Bay 
and  DePere,  Wis.,  and  Chicago  &  North 
W’estern  agent  at  DePere.  In  later  years 
he  had  devoted  his  life  to  charitable 
work. 

_  Merton  B.  K nettle,  formerly  west 
side  circulation  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  died  Dec.  11  at 
his  home  in  California. 

Paul  J.  'Wickham,  for  16  years  an 
advertising  representative  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine,  died  Dec.  20  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  home  of  friends  in  Forest 
Hills,  L.  I.  He  was  fortv-seven  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Tames  O.  G.  Duffy,  wife  of 
James  O.  _G.  Duffy,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  died 
l^)ec.  10  at  her  home,  “Baynard  Hall,” 
near  Newark,  Del.  Mrs.  Duffy,  who 
was  widely  known  in  music  and  literary 
circles,  reported  musical  events  for  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press  which  was  edited 
by  her  husband. 

George  R.  Porter,  60,  editor  of  Port¬ 
age  La  Prairie  (Man.)  Daily  Graphic, 
died  on  December  10.  He  went  to 
Canada  from  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1908. 


Mrs.  Annie  Parker  Bross,  widow  of 
Ernest  Bross,  former  managing  editor 
of  Ituiianapolis  Star,  died  Dec.  17.  She 
was  a  widely  known  club  woman  and 
world  traveler,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Star. 

James  M.  McGee,  57,  retired  employe 
of  Indianapolis  News,  died  Dec.  15  at 
Zionsville,  Ind.  He  worked  as  a  com¬ 
positor  for  more  than  20  years. 

J.  A.  DicKENSHEErrs,  68,  one-time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sidney  (O.)  Gazette,  died 
there  recently. 

Charles  Ward  Eaton,  78,  veteran 
Richmond  (Va.)  druggist  and  father  ot 
T.  D.  Eaton,  Richmond  newspaperman, 
died  Dec.  17. 

Benjamin  F.  Bolton,  62,  veteran 
traveling  representative  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  died  last  week.  He  had  been 
with  the  Journal  29  years. 


CHARLES  H.  MACKINTOSH 

Charles  H.  Mackintosh,  a  former  Can¬ 
adian  newspaperman  who  became  a  power 
in  politics,  died  in  Ottawa,  Dec.  22.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  writer  of  dime 
novels  at  the  age  of  13,  and  later  owned 
the  Strathroy  (Ont.)  Dispatch,  which  he 
sold  to  become  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  1873.  He  went 
to  Ottawa  in  1874  and  became  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen.  Five  years  later  he 
was  chosen  mayor.  He  was  three  times 
mayor  of  Ottawa,  twice  memlier  of 
Parliament  from  the  capital  and  held 
other  political  positions. 


ROLAND  C.  FINLEY 

Roland  C.  Finley,  60,  formerly  for  30 
years  city  editor  of  the  IVorcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  died  in  Worcester, 
Dec.  22.  He  started  on  the  Telegram  in 
1889  a  year  after  it  was  start^.  He 
left  the  paper  in  1918  and  had  since  done 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work.  He  had 
three  brothers  who  liecame  newspaper¬ 
men:  William,  who  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view,  and  Charles  and  Leon,  with  the 
Boston  Globe. 


SPEED  MOULD 
FOR  CASTING 
FLAT  PLATES 

FEATURES 

Single-Action  Lever 
Cam  Lock. 

T-Bolt  controls  plate 
thickness. 

Patented  balance  spring. 

Designed  for  pump  feed. 

Mould  cannot  be 
tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste¬ 
reotyping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  be. 

General  Office* 

ISSth  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 
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ARNALDO  MUSSOLINI  DIES 


Mrs.  Frank  Zuber  Succumbs  to  Heart 
Disease  in  Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard  Zuber,  mother 
of  Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  died 
of  heart  disease  in  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  19. 
Mr.  Howard  left  New  York  Dec.  21  to 
attend  the  funeral  which  was  held  in  the 
Little  Church  of  the  Flower,  Glendale, 
Cal.,  Dec.  24. 

Mrs.  Zuber  was  67  years  old.  After 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she  moved 
from  Ohio  to  California,  where  she 
married  Frank  Zuber,  a  retired  locomo¬ 
tive  engineer,  in  1916. 


ERNEST  S.  HART 

Ernest  S.  Hart,  for  many  years  ship¬ 
ping  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  a  newspaperman  in  Philadelphia  for 
nearly  two  score  years  dropped  dead  in 
Oiester,  Pa.,  Thursday  night,  Dec.  17,  as 
he  was  alighting  from  a  train.  He  had 
gone  to  pay  his  regular  weekly  visit  to  a 
sister,  a  trip  which  almost  amounted  to 
a  ritual  in  his  life.  Recently  he  was 
seriously  ill  with  a  heart  attack  but  ap¬ 
parently  had  recovered. 


J.  EDWARD  DICKEY 

J.  Edward  Dickey,  newsdealer  of  Shel¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home,  Dec.  22, 
after  a  protracted  illness.  He  had  been 
in  business  in  Shelton  for  40  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife. 


Was  Editor  of  Popolo  d’ltalia  ' 
Brother  of  Benito  Mussolini 

Arnaldo  Mussolini,  editor  of  Popok 
d’ltalia  of  Rome  and  brother  of  Benito 
Mussolini,  dictator  of  Italy,  died  o 
Milan  of  a  heart  attack,  Dec.  21.  He 
.collapsed  at  a  railroad  station  wlik 
bidding  goodby  to  his  daughter  who  m 
leaving  for  Rome. 

Signor  Mussolini  was  born  at  Dovit 
two  years  after  his  brother  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  journalism.  He  be¬ 
came  business  manager  of  Popolo 
d’ltalia  when  Benito  founded  the  pape 
in  1914.  In  1922  he  took  his  brother's 
place  as  editor.  His  editorials  recently 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  opinions  oi 
II  Duce,  himself. 


STRONG  ESTATE  $2,000,000 

An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Walter 
A.  Strong,  late  publisher  of  the  Chicage 
Daily  News,  has  been  approved  by  N.  J, 
Bonnelli,  assistant  to  the  probate  judge. 
The  estate,  estimated  not  in  excess  ot 
$2,000,(X)0,  lists  233,650  common  shares 
of  the  Daily  News  and  957  preferred; 
496  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times;  100 
shares  in  the  Terminal  National  bank 
and  300  shares  of  the  Pantepec  Oil 
company  of  Venezuela.  No  real  estate 
was  listed.  Mr.  Strong  died  May  10, 
1931.  One-third  of  the  estate  was  left 
to  his  widow  and  two  thirds  in  trust  for 
Mrs.  Strong  and  their  five  children. 
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CENTRIFUGAL 


These  are  Famous  Users  of  the 

GOSS ‘‘GIANT’’ «SrLrNl?'£‘/cH.Kt 


Matrix  Scorchers 

Will  Form  and  Scorch 
Matrices 

ALL  ELECTRIC 

Time  Switch 

Heat  Control 

Uniform  Heat  at  All  Times 


Chicago  Tribune  (4) 
Chioago  D^ly  News  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Milwaukee  Journal  (2) 
New  York  City  News  (2) 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  News 
Hartford  Times 
Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune 
Boston  Post 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Mirror 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  News 
Rochester  Times  Union 
Akron  Times  Press 


Columbus  Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Pott 
Cleveland  Newt 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Beaver  Falls  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Newt 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Memphis  Prees-Sdoitar 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Free  Press 
Toronto,  Canada.  Tck- 
gram 

England.  I.x>nd(m  bzprtv 

japan,  Osaka,  Mainicbi 
apan,  Kobe.NichiNkbi 


i  American  Publishers  Supply 

!  P.O.  Box  131 

I  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


1  Stereotype  Room 
I  Efficiency 

Meant  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of  ro* 
eaata  at  far  at  poasible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Hun  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Siaea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  plmeo 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addrosa  NSNSCO 
Worcester,  Mam. 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  mould*  •Iry"'® 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  «t  bis 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Sendw 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPAN)' 

*535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOBK  CHICAGO  SAN  PSAKCBCO 


PUBLISHERS!... 

We  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  go-getters — men  who 
have  made  records  and 
are  ambitious  for  further 
achievements. 

Classified  Service, 
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dr.  CUNLIFFE  HONORED; 
PORTRAIT  UNVEILED 


EDITOR  CHARGES  ASSAULT 


Circulation  Consultant 


Situations  Wanted 


Ui 


It  half 
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Pr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Accepts 
Painting  of  Columbia  School’s 
Director-Emeritus — Ackerman 
Attacks  Critic  of  School 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe, 
director-emeritus  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism,  was  unveiled 
with  impressive  ceremony  in  the  Junior 
city  room  of  the  school  this  week.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  presi¬ 
dent,  made  the  address  of  acceptance,  and 
the  unveiling  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Mrs.  Cunliffe.  Two  hundred  students, 
alumni  and  members  of  the  journalism 
faculty  were  present. 

The  portrait,  presented  to  the  school 
by  the  alumni,  was  painted  by  Carle  Joan 
Blenner. 

Although  journalism  is  still  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  “educational 
oligarchies  of  an  older  day,”  it  has  fully 
earned  a  position  in  American  universi¬ 
ties  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
professions.  Dr.  Butler  said. 

“For  centuries  we  had  an  oligarchy  of 
learning  that  was  closed  to  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law,  medicine,  church  and  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  only  in  the  past  100  years 
that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  add  to 
their  numbers.  Even  today  schools  of 
engineering,  business  and  journalism  have 
their  moments  of  uneasiness.  Dr.  Cun¬ 
liffe  has  been  a  leader,  guide,  companion 
and  creative  force  in  the  20  years  he  has 
been  at  Columbia.” 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  school, 
attacked  the  opponents  of  Columbia  who 
would  withhold  academic  degrees  for 
work  in  journalism.  He  referred  to  the 
recent  outbursts  against  journalism  teach¬ 
ings  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  although 
he  did  not  mention  him  by  name. 

“There  are  still  a  few  men,  led  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  aspired  to  be  the 
Mussolini  of  world  education,  whose 
ideal  of  teaching  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages  when  there  were  no  daily  news¬ 
papers;  when  the  cultural  ideal  was  to 
restrict  knowledge  to  a  few  classes,” 
Dean  Ackerman  asserted. 

Dean  Ackerman  pointed  out  that  “the 
press  today  is  the  greatest  medium  of 
mass  education  ever  devised  by  the  human 
mind  and  that  education  in  the  profession 
of  journalism  is  a  continuous  process,  in¬ 
creasing  in  application  and  earnestness 
with  the  years  of  editorial  and  reportorial 
responsibility.”  He  added  that  “editors 
and  reporters  never  reach  that  pleasant 
state  of  educational  self-satisfaction  which 
gives  their  critics  such  self-assurance.” 

Professor  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  traced 
Dr.  Cunliffe’s  career  from  the  time  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  the 
Bolton  Gmrdian,  England,  through  his 
experiences  on  the  Western  Morning 
News  at  Plymouth,  and  on  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  until  his  appointment  as  director 
of  the  Pulitzer  School.  “Under  his  guid¬ 
ance  the  school  has  avoided  the  spectacu- 
lar,_  as  it  has  survived  the  incursions  of 
egoism  and  eccentricity  that  always  gath¬ 
er  about  to  embarrass  any  new  move¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Brown  declared. 

In  his  address  of  appreciation.  Dr.  Cun- 
hffe  said:  “For  the  past  50  years  I  have 
wen  a  journalist.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
M  a  journalist  and  I  am  a  journalist  still. 
1  sent  out  300  pages  of  copy  only  yester¬ 
day." 

Dr.  Cunliffe  sailed  Dec.  22  for  Europe, 
shortly  before  his  departure,  he  told  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  representative  that 
English  and  American  literature  in  this 
century  have  become  greatly  journalistic 
and  contents.  Pointing  to  H.  G. 
Wells  PS  an  example  of  “journalistic 
writing,”  Dr.  Cunliffe  declared  that  a 
*  j*®’’  “would  make  a  greater  success 
pd  be  better  paid  if  he  has  had  profes- 
has  not.” 

a  American  schools  of  journalism 
Pf^c^tical  value  to  men  and  women 
'."to  newspaper  work,”  Dr.  Cun- 
rnlf  j  nian  who  has  merely  a 
education  without  professional 
more  difficulty  in  getting 
enriA  i!  ®  ."'t'"  who  has  been  to  a 
Utir »  journalism.  The  journal- 

enable  him  to  go  much 
"Wier  in  less  time.” 


Says  Criticized  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Official  Kicked  and  Beat  Him 

A  warrant  charging  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  was  served  on  John  J.  Kassouf,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Northside 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  instigation 
of  J.  G.  Shaw,  managing  editor  of  the 
Northside  Ledger,  who  accused  Kassouf 
of  beating  and  kicking  him  because  he 
had  printed  an  article  that  criticized 
Kassouf  and  the  chamber.  Shaw  took 
action  on  his  own  behalf  after  a  magis¬ 
trate  had  discharged  Kassouf  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  police  court. 

Shaw  charged  in  his  article  that  the 
Northside  chamber  was  becoming  a 
“racket.” 

The  magistrate,  in  discharging  the 
secretary,  made  it  plain  that  he  under¬ 
stood  how  exasperating  editorial  criticism 
could  be,  and  rebuked  Kassouf  for  not 
being  able  to  “take  it.” 


Nawipkpor  Olronbitlon  Coniulteat — If  your  cir¬ 
culation  needs  a  stimulant,  don’t  firs  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  experienced  out¬ 
sider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
IS  years'  experience  Circulation  Uanager  Ifetro- 
pelltan  Momlng-Bnnday-Bvsaing;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan,  224 
Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  T. 


Circnlation  Promotion 


Our  "Better  Times’’  Campaigns  have  unequalled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  S-year  American 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  W.  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


ASKS  INVESTIGATION 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
Dec.  17  asked  the  Bergen  County  grand 
jury  to  investigate  “responsibility  of  the 
authors,”  of  a  story  appearing  in  the 
Bergen  Sunday  Leader  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  the  grand  jury  would  seek 
to  re-indict  the  publisher.  Last  spring, 
after  exposing  a  sewer  scandal  Mr.  Borg 
was  indicted  on  what  he  charged  was  a 
political  frame-up.  This  indictment  was 
later  quashed. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Clarified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caub  with  Order) 

1  T’imu  —  JB  |Mr  line 
S  Timau  —  AO  par  Haa 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  — .7S  par  Una 
4  Timas  —  .60  per  Una 
Canat  slz  words  to  tha  Una 
White  space  charga  at  same  rata  par  Una 
par  insertion  as  aamad  by  froqnancy  al 
Insertion.  Minimum  spaea,  tluM  Unaa. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  resaraas  the  right 
to  classify,  adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 

Brokers 

Exolusive  Hidwest  Sally — Flue  money  maker. 
City  and  suburbs  130.000.  Price  $400,000. 
Cash  $300,000.  Louis  Eddy,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

If  You  Want  a  Happy  1933  buy  an  evening 
paper,  exclusive  fertile  field,  nuslern  e<pilpment, 
earning  haniisome  dividends.  Such  are  available 
ill  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  South  Carolina, 
South  Ilakota.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 

Interest  For  Sale 

stock  Intereit  in  data  Publication — Owner  of 
one  of  the  oldest  class  publicatlona  In  America 
and  a  pnblishing  business  established  for  over 
60  years,  worth  upwards  of  $1,600,000,  will 
sell  substantial  stock  Interest  to  wide  awake 
newapaiier  man  and  experienced  publisher. 
Must  be  able  to  command  $200,000.  Advertiser 
desires  younger  associate  to  share  manage¬ 
ment.  Over  fifty  employes  earning  good 
money.  Rare  opiiortunlty.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  Box  1743,  Pittsburgb,  Pn. 

Unusual  Opportunity  for  young  man  or  woman 
with  $10,000'$26,000  capital  to  enter  country 
newspaiier  business.  Reorganization.  C-07T, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Interest  Wanted 

Editorial  Executive,  young,  with  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  highest  of  recommendations 
wishes  to  buy  active  interest  In  small  to  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily.  All  correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial.  Can  arrange  for  [lersonal  Interview.  C-671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  For  Sale 

For  Sale— A  weekly  newspaper  and  job  shop  at 
Biloxi,  Mississippi.  $.'■,000  cash  and  terms  to 
someone  with  the  ability  to  grasp  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  Clayton  Rand,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

Newspaper  Wanted 


Over  90%  of  all  olronlattoa  oampaignt  oa  dally 
newapapera  la  the  United  Stataa  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  eelf-flnanclng  PART- 
LOWB  PLAN  campaign  li  absolute  Insurance 
of  clsanllneae,  genuine  eatlifactlon  and  re- 
■nlta  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  bnlldlng.  Partlowe  added  circnlation  la 
clean  circulation.  Every  enbscrlptlon  verified 
by  the  pnbllsher  at  your  Circnlation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  anbacrlptlon  accepted  nnleas  paid 
tor  In  full  by  the  anbtcrlber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scienUfle 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  pomlbllltlea — wlthont  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indiana  poUi. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Men  wanted  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  preferably  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  selling  newspaper  advertising.  No  invest¬ 
ment  reipiired.  Address  Excellograph  Sales  Co.« 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant — 10  years'  newspaper  experience  and 
three  years  public  accounting.  Want  position 
with  publisher.  C-fi63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

Mr.  Publisher;  Are  you  looking  for  a  young 
Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  Publisher?  I 
am  twenty-six  years  old,  married,  and  have 
had  six  years’  experience  In  circulation  work 
with  newspapers  In  the  East;  can  build  circu¬ 
lation  anywhere.  1  can  help  any  publisher  to 
build  up  his  organization;  have  had  enough 
experience  to  take  over  the  entire  management 
of  a  small  newspaper.  Salary  reasonable  and 
will  go  anywhere.  I  am  now  emplo.ved  as 
Circulation  Manager.  C-C70,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager’s  Job  on  small  paper.  Un¬ 
derstand  every  phase  of  work.  Best  references. 
C-675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man,  with  15  years’  experience  on 
various  newspapers,  desires  iMisitioii  as  circula¬ 
tion  malinger,  or  assistant.  Rcfi'renoes  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  character  and  ability.  C-6(S.5,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


City  Circulator  In  newspaper  field  entire  life. 
Available  now.  Isicatiun  not  essential.  C-ti8i>, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  Editor,  paper  45,000  circulation;  also  re¬ 
tail  advertising  experience;  available  now;  mod¬ 
erate  salary.  C-654,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

Editorial  Man,  seasoned,  wide  experience  In  all 
departments;  out  because  of  consolidation; 
avniliihle  at  once.  Write  or  wire.  P.  O.  Box 
4S4.  Erie,  Pa. 


Executive  —  Seasoned,  wants  new  connection 
Jan.  15.  Expert  merchandiser,  editor,  advertis¬ 
ing  iniinnger,  newspa|>er  or  coriioratlon.  Sales 
manager.  Advertising  agency  executive.  Age 
:15.  Married.  I’rotestant.  C-081,  Editor  A 
Pulilisher. 


Reporter,  California  or  Soiithweslorn  state.  Man, 
27,  year's  ex|»‘rience,  .M.  .V.  C-0S4,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Complete  Equipment  for  weekly  or  Bmall  ilaily 
newKimiH’r.  itieliuling  Hoe  2-4  page  3  deek  presn. 
r>  liiiotypeH  and  Rtereotyi>e  equipment.  Reply 
Rox  No.  Editor  &  I’libliKher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Somewhere  in  progresMlve,  good  size  city  is  pub- 
lislier  daily  newspaper  of  gocnl  standing  and 
eirenlation.  who  is  han<lieapi>ed  through  hiiliirc 
to  attract  qiialifled  asKoeiate  to  manage  ADVKU- 
TISlNtJ  DEPARTMENT,  which  is  drifting  and 
producing  only  small  fraction  capacity  business. 
My  record  and  references  will  convince  you  I 
can  supply  necessary  energetic,  creative  ability 
to  solve  your  problems  and  iirnduce  results. 
Served  us  advertising  manager  and  associate 
business  manager;  held  star  territories  on  lead¬ 
ing  small  and  cosniopolitiin  newspapers.  Ex- 
P4>rienee  in  local,  elnssitled.  national,  promotion 
and  editorial.  Training  -  university,  literary 
and  legal. 

Can  sell  and  hold  aocounts  and  show  others  how. 
OfTer  positive  evidence  of  past  records  and 
nluindant  references.  Married.  Interested  now 
ill  permanent  connection  for  future.  Available 
now.  r  tPvl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising — Aggressive  young  advertising  man 
with  executive  ability  seeks  opportunity  to 
‘*prove  his  wares'*  in  taking  hold  of  some 
advertising  department  in  city  of  less  than 
TiO.iHK)  population.  Has  ideas  but  no  Indnted 
self-opinions.  Now  employed  on  staff  of  promi¬ 
nent  daily.  Married,  responsible,  constructive 
worker.  Rest  references.  C-t»G4.  EJditor  & 
Publistier. 

Advertising-Manager  or  staffman.  Five  years 
ill  present  position  as  manager.  Kx|»erienoed 
on  both  small  city  and  metro|>olitan  papers. 
Will  go  anywhere  but  prefer  central  or  southern 
states.  Available  after  January  first.  Address 
Rox  C-P»74,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman —Business  producer,  12 
years  selling  Display  and  Classifled,  age  31, 
College,  available  Jan.  5.  C-071>,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


For  Sale  -lltic  (|iiadruple  press,  complete  with 
rtdlers  and  stereotyping  eqiilpinent;  live  liiio- 
tv|M*s;  trucks;  two  l.udlows;  Elrod;  furnaces; 
Hat  casting  Ihincs,  etc.  Tliis  is  tlie  e^piipment 
of  llie  Star  in  iise  prlor  to  its  sale  to  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  merger  of  the  two  plants.  It  will 
Im*  sold  at  a  sacritlce.  Tlie  Terre  Haute  tind.) 
Star. 


Hoe  Angle  Bar,  double  width,  main  and  supple¬ 
ment  Webb  Newspaper  Press  with  extra  cudor 
press  attached.  Capacity  4  to  32  pages  or  <14 
pages  tabloid.  Complete  with  casting  box,  tall 
cutter,  shaver  and  router.  Price 
Original  cost  of  press  with  color  press  $r»2.<HK). 
National  Weeklies.  Inc.,  Winona.  Minn. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale*  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought.Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Busine**  Ettabllahed  In  1899 
860  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Excluiive  Eveninz  Dail7  grostlns  over  $100,000 
annually,  within  .’>00  milea  New  York.  Refer- 
enrea  aupplled.  C-651,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Medium  Sized  Daily  or  large  weekly  with  daily 
poaaibllltiea  wanted  in  ^utb,  Southwest  or 
Weat.  Present  earnings  not  so  importsnt  as 
Iiossibiilittes.  C-607,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


ADVERTISING  MEN 
CIRCULATION  MEN 

EDITORIAL  MEN 

are  listed  in  aur  Free  Emplayment  Service  far  newspaper 


men. 


EDITORS  -  -  -  -  PUBLISHERS 

If  yau  can  use  an  extra  man  in  any  department,  describe 
ycur  needs  in  a  wire  cr  letter  tc 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Ej  MARLEN  PEW 


Last  year  was  but  a  troubled  night 
I  wipe  it  from  my  thought  and  sight; 
Scram t  Goodnight!  Adieu  to  you — 
Hateful  lady  we  arc  through. 

The  child  is  mine,  she  shall  I  woo, 
This  dimpled  darling,  thirty-two. 


the  testimony  was  ordinary,  scores  of 
similar  actions  being  heard  in  the  courts 
of  the  country  every  week.  However, 
thanks  to  the  pre\  ious  attempt  at  suppres¬ 
sion,  public  interest  was  intense,  and  to 
meet  it  the  press  naturally  gave  the  story 
unusual  play.  On  the  original  trial  it 
is  doubted  if  any  new'spaper  would  have 
considered  the  testimony  worth  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  column  of  space. 
Now  it  gets  columns.  So  the  judicial 


CUBJECT  for  the  debating  class; 

•^Thomas  Jefferson  said ;  “With  the  press 
free,  and  all  men  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. 

Our  press  is  free,  meaning  politically  .  -  .  .  ■ 

free  In  most  instances  it  is  economically  suppression. st  ready  succeed^  m  magm- 
fr^’  The  literacy  of  the  people  of  the  the  publication.  As  the  editor  of 

United  States  compares  favorably  with  mscon^n  State  Journal  editorially  re- 
that  of  any  nation,  thanks  to  public,  pri-  marks  Secrecy  sometimes  makes  news, 
vate  and  religious  schools  and  universi-  *  *  ♦ 

ties.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  a  na-  ^OMb  years  ago  a  man  of  wealth  and 
tion  we  were  “safe”  in  October,  1929,  and  ^  influence  in  the  East  was  caught 
the  evidence  of  the  first  page  of  this  day  in  a  miserable  scandal.  Powerful  friends 
carries  no  convincing  implication  of  na-  were  able  to  induce  the  district  attorney 

. ’'"to  suppress  the  news,  saying  it  would 

break  his  good  heart.  However,  this 
official  censorship  was  so  unusual  that  a 
mystery  of  first  importance  was  created. 

Young  men  want  to  know,  early  in  Every  newspaper  was  keen  to  supply  the 
their  experience,  so  wasted  years  may  public’s  demand  for  information.  The 
be  averted,  whether  they  have  an  aptitude  gentleman  in  question  was  not  particularly 
for  journalistic  endeavor.  Aptitude  is  a  blameworthy,  had  committed  no  crime, 
principal  success  factor.  1  recommeno  but  was  intimately  involved  with  some 
two  methods  by  which  this  can  lie  deter-  disreputable  people.  He  consulted  an  old 
j^jned:  personal  friend  who  happened 

Look  vourself  squarely  in  the  eye,  in  to  have  had  long  experience  in  news 
the  dresser  mirror  of  your  bedroom,  editing.  “Why,  you  are  only  building  up 
some  night  when  your  girl  has  told  you  a  dam  of  mystery  and  suspicion,”  said 
that  she  expects  to  live  in  a  mansion  on  the  veteran  newsman.  “In  the  course 
a  hill,  and  your  last  week’s  laundry  bill  of  time  this  story  will  break  and  I  assure 


tional  safety.  \N  hat  is  the  “out? 
Wherein  do  free  press  and  popular  edu¬ 
cation  fail? 


is  unpaid  and  your  income  has  lieen  cut, 
due  to  hard  times — in  these  circumsUnces, 
ask  yourself  what  your  life  object  is!  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  true 
successes  in  modern  journalism  have  been 
wrought  by  men  who  were  not  primar¬ 
ily  actuated  by  the  profit  motive. 

Another  method  bv  which  aptitude  can 
lie  determined  is  self-analysis  while  read¬ 
ing  the  biographies  of  great,  free  jour¬ 
nalists.  Read  the  life  of  Northcliffe,  as 
described  by  Tom  Clarke,  for  many  years 
his  news  editor;  or  the  life  of  Pulitzer, 
as  recounted  by  Don  Seitz ;  or  the  Story 
of  Cobb,  as  told  by  Mr.  Heaton;  or  the 
story  of  the  New  York  Sun,  as  related 
by  Frank  M.  O’Brien;  or  the  biographies 

of  Hearst,  Scripps,  Nelson.  If  you  ♦  *  ♦ 

thrill  to  the  mission  of  such  men,  sympa-  TK  a  review  of  the  poverty  show  “1931” 
thize  with  their  struggles,  agree  with  1  Percy  Hammond,  drama  critic  of  Ncu 


you  that  for  every  line  that  might  be 
printed  now,  a  hundred  lines  tvill  be  pub¬ 
lished  about  you.  Instead  of  a  one-day 
sensation  you  will  have  on  your  hands 
a  scandal  which  will  not  be  lived  down 
for  years.”  It  was  fair  counsel,  but  the 
gentleman  and  his  lawyers  timidly  de¬ 
cided  to  stand  pat  and  take  a  chance. 
One  day  the  explosion  occurred.  An 
enterprising  reporter  dug  up  the  answer 
to  the  long-continued  mystery.  The  news 
flashed  in  big  headlines  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  a  ten-day  sensation  and 
even  to  this  day  is  often  referred  to  in 
print,  adding  fresh  misery  to  the  deeply 
embarrassed  individual  in  question. 
Verily,  secrecy  often  makes  news. 


thize  with  their  struggles,  agree  with 
their  public  policies,  thinking  that  simi¬ 
larly  placed  you  would  haye  made  the 
same  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  readers, 
it  is  probable  that  you  are  journalistically 
adaptable.  That  is,  you  possess  the 
“right  feeling.”  I  assure  you  that  the 
great  free  editors  were  in  their  time 
anathema  to  people  who  are  self-centered 
and  are  mainly  actuated  by  profit  mo¬ 
tives.  To  the  average  lawyer,  banker 
and  politician  the  methods  of  free  jour¬ 
nalism  are  incomprehensible  or  repulsive. 

They  give  most  bankers  the  very  jim- 
jams.  But  we  hold  that  the  principles 
espoused  by  the  founders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  continue  to  be  the  living  rules 
of  good  and  successful  journalism.  With¬ 
out  the  spark  of  such  spirit  the  path  is 
dark.  Call  this  aptitude,  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you  possess  it. 

♦  *  ♦  for  unmarried  men.  and  similar  abuse 

(^VER  and  over  the  folly  of  attempting  common  to  the  derelicts  of  New  York 
”  to  suppress  legitimate  news  is  illus-  streets.  He  twitted  Mr.  Hammond  and 
trated.  In  Wisconsin,  some  months  ago,  advisH  him  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
a  divorce  ca.se  was  argued  in  the  lower  picture.  In  conclusion  the  writer  of 
court  where  the  presiding  judge,  acting  asserted  that  he  would  bet  his 

on  a  censorship  statute  and  for  reasons  S'1.43  salary  that  no  one  could  point  to 


York  Herald  Tribune,  called  the  play 
“shallow  and  showy”  and  remarked 
the  crowds  which  line  up  daily  at  the 
d(K)rs  of  Broadway  movie  cathedrals.  He 
suggested  that  reports  of  hard  times  and 
human  distress  are  exaggerated.  Next 
day  Mr.  Hammond  received  an  indignant 
letter  from  a  newspaperman,  27  years 
of  age.  graduate  of  the  highest  accr^ited 
universitv  of  the  Far  West,  member  of  a 
college  fraternity,  also  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  and  in  addition  to  editorial  capabil¬ 
ity  l>oasting  that  he  is  a  skilled  mechanic, 
painter,  plumber,  steel-worker  and  engi¬ 
neer.  This  youth  is  washing  dishes  at 
$1.43  t>er  dav,  and  asserts  this  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  relief  from  long  and  torturing 
unemployment,  sleeping  in  vile-smelling 
municipal  lodging  houses,  knocked  around 
by  organized  charity  that  had  no  time 


best  known  to  himself,  ordered  that  the 
press  make  no  mention  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  This  created  considerable  public 
curiosity.  People  wanted  to  know  what 
was  so  extraordinary  alwut  that  divorce 
case.  In  due  time  the  case  reached  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  There,  last  week, 
the  facts  came  out,  the  court  having  no 
such  squeamish  notions  as  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  court.  It  developed  that 


any  man  who  ever  got  the  slightest 
financial  aid  from  the  Salvation  Army. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

T  I'EKI.  sure  Mr.  Hammond  sympathizes 
with  his  luckless  press  cfdleague.  as  I 
do,  but  I  also  hapi)en  to  he  in  a  position  to 
take  that  Salvation  .\rmv  bet.  Not  until 
hapiner  days  .shall  I  claim  it.  but  the 
truth  is  that  last  week  I  directed  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  his  wife,  penniless,  half 


starved  and  homeless,  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  Without  red  tape  or  any  form  of 
humiliation  the  man  was  given  $10  with 
which  to  redeem  his  seized  baggage,  and 
the  couple  were  cared  for  in  comfortable 
quarters  until  he  got  a  job.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  critic  is  more 
understandable  to  me  than  this  able 
dramatic  reviewer’s  shallow  and  showy 
notion  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has 
been  exaggerated  or  bears  a  relation  to 
crowds  at  the  gates  of  movie  houses. 
That  both  conditions  exist  is  the  startling 
fact  of  the  day,  by  many  viewed  as 
portentous. 

*  *  * 

TX  an  interesting  series  of  “Good  News” 
f  stories  William  T.  Ellis  tells  of  an 
interview  with  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  in 
which  the  Philadelphia  publisher  ex¬ 
plained  in  part  the  success  of  Edward 
Bok  as  editor  of  Ixidies’  Home  Journal. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  quoted  as  follows: 

“Like  most  young  literary  men,  Bok, 
in  the  early  days,  was  under  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  New  York  idea.  All  his 
thought  was  of  New  York  standards.  He 
was  inclined  to  make  a  magazine  for  the 
approval  of  the  New  York  writing  crowd. 

“So  I  took  him  on  a  trip  through 
America,  stopping  for  a  time  in  each  of 
the  cities  visited.  We  went  to  Albany, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Qeveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  Then 
we  came  home  another  way. 

“In  each  place  we  stopped,  we  walked 
or  rode  around  town  in  carriages — that 
was  before  the  day  of  automobiles.  We 
went  into  the  stores,  and  watched  the 
women  shopping.  Especially  we  covered 
the  districts  where  plain  people  lived. 

“I  .said  to  him,  ‘These  are  the  people 
for  whom  you  are  making  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal ;  not  for  the  rich  or  for 
the  intellectual  or  for  the  literary  crowd, 
but  for  the  women  in  these  average 
homes,  whom  we  have  been  seeing  in 
the  stores  and  on  the  streets.  These  are 
vour  readers.’  ” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^HE  story  ought  to  carry  significance 
to  many  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor.  I  believe  literally  thousands  of 
editors  are  afflicted  with  Newyorkitis 
even  in  this  day.  They  catch  their  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  acts  of  editors  con- 
snicuouslv  placed,  and  seek  to  apply  for¬ 
eign  ideas  whether  they  fit  their  special 
local  situations  or  not.  Successful  news¬ 
papers  are  nublished  and  edited  for  their 
own.  not  some  distant  field ;  they  are 
made  to  please  the  home  reader  and  not 
some  envied  editor.  Individuality  is  really 
at  a  premium  in  newspaper  editing — a 
scarce  article.  A  short  cut  to  editorial 
fame  is  to  know  your  field  and  inten¬ 
sively  cultivate  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMMUNICATION  from  J.  Chip- 
ping,  of  Oakland,  reads:  “The  Epitor 
&  Pt'BusHER  article  on  peptup  heads 
reminds  me  of  a  peeve  against  a  related 
effort  in  the  guts  of  reports  that  hasn’t 
been  so  happy.  I  have  noticed  it  par¬ 
ticularly  in  some  AP  dispatches;  it  sug¬ 
gests  an  order  has  gone  forth  to  avoid 
repeating  names  by  using  attributive 
phrases.  An  example  was  a  quote  of 
Mc.'\doo.  The  second  paragraph  had  it 
‘Speaking  before  students  of  Blank  uni¬ 
versity,  the  son-in-law  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  said.’  etc. 

“That  is  not  merely  inept;  it  is  next 
door  to  insulting  by  insinuating  the  man 
didn’t  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

“Another  item  was  about  Representa¬ 
tive  Norton,  as  the  prospective  first 
woman  chairman  of  a  committee;  the 
district  was  secondly  referred  to  as  ‘this 
city  where  President  Hoover  lives.’  No 
imaginary  fear  of  repetition  could  be 
more  horrible  than  that.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  CON.SIDER  ABLE  share  of  the  libel- 
ous  characterization  of  newspapers  in 
movies  is  easily  traceable  to  a  spite  motive. 

I  have  in  mind  the  authors  of  two  such 
pictures,  known  to  me  as  newspaper- 
haters.  Roth  had  their  day  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  metropolitan  newspaper  work. 
Both  failed,  one  as  wretchedly  as  anv 
man  I  know,  for  his  collapse  was  both 
professional  and  moral.  It  is  with  ill- 
concealed  delight  that  he  pictures  his  old 
trade,  and  his  former  colleagues  as  degen¬ 
erate  racketeers,  and  conscienceless  ex¬ 


ploiters  of  everything  that  is  decent 
These  authors  no  doubt  get  a  thrill  out  of 
such  misrepresentation,  a  low  and  meaa* 
emotion,  but  please  consider  the  ease  with 
which  tbe  slanders  have  been  unloaded  qq 
Hollywood.  Dear  old  Hollywood  that  hai 
been  made,  root  and  branch,  by  favnrahfgi 
newspaper  publicity!  If  Mr.  Will 
is  Czar  of  the  movies,  he  must  give  tadt 
approval  to  these  offenses  against  newi^ 
papers  that  have  certainly  been  good  to 
him.  He  possesses  power  to  curb  movif 
abuses,  and  sometimes  has  exercised  it, 
but  not  in  behalf  of  newspapermen,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  continuing  flood  of  “spite* 
pictures  giving  the  American  movie-audi¬ 
ence  a  totally  false  conception  of  editoriil’ 
methods  and  reportorial  ethics.  I  can  ad¬ 
vise  Mr.  Hays  that  no  editor  in  the  land 
would  publish  a  false  and  scandalooij 
characterization  of  the  movies  written  by 
some  actor,  manager  or  director  who  had 
failed  to  make  good  in  the  movies  and 
now  seeks  to  vent  his  spleen  and  capital¬ 
ize  his  plight  at  the  expense  of  fomitf 
employers  and  associates.  That  sort  of 
loose  and  unprincipled  conduct  is  left  for  | 
Mr.  Hay’s  outfit  in  Hollywood.  News¬ 
papermen  are  fed  up.  And  the  public, 
also,  is  not  wholly  deceived.  Falitors  are 
receiving  protests  from  outraged  readen 
Only  Sunday  I  noticed  the  following 
letter  in  a  New  York  newspaper: 

“To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

“The  newspaper  reporter  on  the  stage  i 
or  screen  is  frequently  portrayed  as  a 
drunkard  who  uses  vile  language.  I  pro-  j 
test.  _  I 

“For  many  years,  during  my  travels  ia 
this  country  and  abroad,  I  have  met  many 
reporters.  They  have  always  been  cour¬ 
teous,  well  br^,  polite  and  used  good 
English.  I  have  many  friends  in  the 
newspaper  world  and  they  are  just  as 
solid  and  substantial  men  of  business  as 
one  will  find  in  any  other  field.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  of  the  editors  and  publishefH 
of  my  acquaintance  allowing  reporters  of 
the  stage  and  screen  type  to  remain  long 
in  their  employ. 

“Fairness  to  all  mankind  is  a  splendid 
asset,  so  let  the  motion-picture  and  stagi' 
authors  and  producers  be  fair  to  the  mat 
of  the  news  world. 

“Irene  Fr.\nklin. 

*  if  * 


T  ANHAM  EVANS,  aged  IS,  u 
learning  journalism  on  the  ImMim 
(Tex.)  Reporter,  and  I  predict  for  hi* 
a  worth-while  career.  At  present  he» 
only  on  the  first  rung  of  the  long 
der,  but  the  boy  possesses  a  rare  gift 
which  often  carries  far.  He  knows  ^ 
to  write  with  sincerity  and  doesn’t  pw 
the  punch.  I  base  this  judgment  on  thi 
following  article  written  by  I-anham,  ^ 
cently  appearing  on  page  one  of  n* 
Reporter ; 

(By  the  Printer’s  Devil.) 

The  printer’s  devil  is  started  with  tht 
hardest,  hottest  and  dirtiest  work 
After  that,  it  is  not  so  hard.  The  prai«j 
are  interesting  to  watch,  but  the  he«  W 
oil  and  keep  clean.  When  I  started  ffl,  I 
was  told  to  sweep  the  shop.  It  is  one  « 
the  wor.st  jobs  of  all,  as  the  shop  is  swefs 
once  each  week  and  cleaned  from  back  fc 
front  once  a  year.  When  it  is  cleaMl- 
nearlv  everything  that  has  been  lost  d** 
ing  the  past  year  is  found. 

The  working  hours  of  the  day  ^ 
stopped  at  ten.  two  and  four  to  reW 
with  watermelon,  cantaloupe,  soda  pofc 


I  would  not  like  to  be  the  reporter  tw 
this  paper,  because  of  the  big  yarn!  » 
is  told. 

This  office  is  very  high-toned.  ItW 
paper  towels.  Very  few  printing  omc# 
have  them  I  am  told.  • 

Sam  Smith,  the  linotype  operator, 

I  sympathize  with  each  other  becai^** 
do  most  of  the  physical  labor  around 
shop,  but  he  even  gives  me  orderi  ■ 
times.  ^ 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  managers 
this  paper,  because  he  gets  the  blame  »* 
evervthing  that  happens.  .  - 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  society  ^ 
tor  because  some  people  get  sore  n  J* 
don’t  put  their  articles  in  the  pai^r^ 
some  get  sore  if  you  do.  And  it  s  nam 
to  please  evervbody.  ^ 

After  all.  the  main  part  about  t»j 
printing  business  that  I  like  is  the 
hour. 


